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INTRODUCTORY 

Six hundred thousand young people are attending col- 
leges and universities in America. They are the pick of 
our coming generation ; they are the future of our coun- 
try. If they are wisely and soundly taught, America will 
be great and happy ; if they are misguided and mistaught, 
no power can save us. 

What is the so-called ‘‘higher education'* of these 
United States? You have taken it, for the most part, on 
faith. It is something which has come to be ; it is big and 
impressive, and you are impressed. Every year you pay 
a hundred million dollars of public funds to help maintain 
it, and half that amount in tuition fees for your sons and 
daughters. You take it for granted that this money is 
honestly and wisely used ; that the students are getting the 
best, the “highest" education the money can buy. 

Suppose I were to tell you that this educational 
machine has been stolen? That a bandit crew have got 
hold of it and have set it to work, not for your benefit, nor 
the benefit of your sons and daughters, but for ends 
very far from these? That our six hundred thousand 
young people are being taught, deliberately and of set pur- 
pose, not wisdom but folly, not justice but greed, not free- 
dom but slavery;, not love but hate ? 

For the past year I have been studying American Edu- 
cation. I have read on the subject — ^books, pamphlets, re- 
ports, speeches, letters, newspaper and magazine articles — 
not less than five or six million words. I have traveled 
over America from coast to coast and back again, for the 
sole purpose of talking with educators and those interested 
in education. I have stopped in twenty-five American 
cities, and have questioned not less than a thousand people 
- — school teachers and principals, superintendents and 
board members, pupils and parents, college professors and 
students and alumni, presidents and chancellors and deans 
and regents and trustees and governors and curators and 
fellows and overseers and founders and donors and what- 
ever else they call themselves. This mass of information 
I have turned over and over in my mind, sorting it, organ- 
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izing it — until now, I really know something about Amer- 
ican Education. 

I do not intend in this book to expound my ideas on the 
subject; to argue with you as to what education might be, 
or ought to be ; to persuade you to any dogma or point of 
view. I intend merely to put before you the facts ; to say, 
this is what American Education now is. This is what is 
going on in the college and university world. This is what 
is being done to your sons and daughters; and what the 
sons and daughters think about it; and what the instruc- 
tors think about it. Here is the situation : make up your 
own mind, whether it suits you, or whether you want it 
changed. 



THE GOOSE-STEP 

A Study of American Education 


CHAPTER I 
THE LITTLE GOSLING 

Once upon a time there was a little boy; a little boy 
unusually eager, and curious about the world he lived in. 
He was a nuisance to old gentlemen who wanted to read 
their newspaper; but young men liked to carry him on 
their shoulders and maul him about in romps, old ladies 
liked to make ginger cakes for him, and other boys liked 
to play ‘‘shinny'' with him, and race on roller skates, and 
“hook" potatoes from the corner grocery and roast them 
in forbidden fires on vacant lots. The little boy lived in a 
crowded part of the city of New York, in what is called a 
“flat" ; that is, a group of little boxes, enclosed in a large 
box called a “flat-house." Every morning this little boy's 
mother saw to his scrubbing, with special attention to his 
ears, both insidle and back, and put a clean white collar on 
him, and packed his lunch-box with two sandwiches and 
a piece of cake and an apple, and started him off to school. 

The school was a vast building — or so it seemed to the 
little boy. It had stone staircases with iron railings, and 
big rooms with rows of little desks, blackboards, maps of 
strange countries, and pictures of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln and Aurora driving her chariot. Every- 
where you went in this school you formed in line and 
marched ; you talked in chorus, everybody saying the same 
thing as nearly at the same instant as could be contrived. 
The little boy found that a delightful arrangement, for he 
liked other boys, and the more of them there were, the 
better. He kept step happily, and sat with glee in the 
is^ssembly room, and clapped when the others clapped, and 
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laughed wlen they laughed, and joined with them in 
shouting: * 

Oh, Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 

The — ee home of the Bra — ave and the Free — ee! 

The rest of the day the little boy sat in a crowded class- 
room, learning things. The first thing he learned was that 
you must be quiet — otherwise the teacher, passing down 
the aisle, would crack your knuckles with a ruler. Another 
thing was that you must raise your hand if you wanted to 
speak. Maybe these things were necessary, but the little 
boy did not learn why they were necessary; in school all 
you learned was that things were so. For example, if you 
wanted to divide one fraction by another, you turned the 
second fraction upside down ; it seemed an odd procedure, 
but if you asked flie reason for it, the teacher would be apt 
to answer in a way that caused the other little boys to 
laugh at you — something which is very painful. 

The teacher would give out a series of problems in 
“mental arithmetic'' — tricks which you had been taught, 
and you wrote the answers on your slate, and then marched 
in line past the teacher’s desk, and if you had done it 
according to rule, you got a check on your slate. You 
learned the great purpose of life was these “marks." If 
you got good ones, your teacher smiled at you, your par- 
ents praised you at home, you had a sense of triumph over 
other little boys who were stupid. You enjoyed this tri- 
umph, because no one ever suggested to you that it was 
cruel to laugh at your weaker fellows. In fact, the system 
appeared to be designed to bring out your superiority, and 
to increase the humiliation of the others. 

In this school everything in the world had been con- 
veniently arranged in packages, which could be stowed 
away in your mind and made the subject of a “mark." 
Columbus discovered America in 1492; the Declaration of 
Independence was signed on July 4, 1776; Switzerland 
was bounded on the north by Germany. This business of 
“boundings" appeared in little diagrams ; Switzerland was 
yellow and Germany pink, and no one burdened your mind 
with the idea that these spots of color represented places 
where human beings lived. At this same time the little 
boy was going to Sunday school, where he learned some- 
thing called “the creed," with a sentence declaring that 
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‘^from Thency shall come to judge the and the 

dead.” The little boy pondered hard, but never made sure 
whether “Thency” was the name of a person or a place. 

Some thirty-five years have passed, but the little boy 
still remembers the personalities of these teachers. There 
was a middle-aged lady, stout and amiable, and always 
dressed in black ; then one who was angular and irritable ; 
then one who had pretty brown eyes and hair, but to the 
puzzlement of the little boy had also the beginnings of a 
mustache. Next came a Voung man with a real mustache, 
and pale, washed-ont eyes and complexion; but he was 
dreadfully dull. The novelty had worn off the school by 
this time, and the boy had got tired of stowing away pack- 
ages of facts in his mind. He had become so expert that 
he was able to do two years* work in one, and at the age of 
twelve was ready for what was called the City College. 
But he was judged too young, and had to take one year in 
the grammar school all over. The fates took pity on him, 
and gave him as teacher for that year a jolly Irish gentle- 
tleman, so full of interest in his boys that he did not keep 
the rules. If you wanted to ask him questions you asked, 
and without first raising your hand; you might even get 
into an argument with him, as with any boy, and if he 
caught you whispering to your neighbor, his method of 
correcting you was novel, but highly effective — he would 
let fly a piece of chalk at your head, and you would grin, 
and the class would howl with delight. 

In this strai’ge, happy group the’*little boy went by the 
nick-name of •'Chappie**; for the school was located on 
the East side of New York, and most of the boys were 
“tough,** and had never before heard the English language 
correctly spoken by a boy. “Chappie** owned a collection 
of one or two hundred story-books which had been given 
him by aunts and uncles and cousins at a succession of 
Christmases and birthdays. The priceless treasure, when 
he left the school, became the foundation of a class library, 
to the vast delight of the other boys and of the Irish 
teacher. So the boy ended his grammar-school life in a 
blaze of glory, and went away thinking the public school 
system a most admirable affair. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE COLLEGE GOOSE 

The College of the City of New York at that time oc- 
cupied an old brick building on Twenty-third Street and 
Lexington Avenue. It gave a five years' course, leading 
up to a college degree; but the first two or three years 
were the same as high school years at present. The boy 
went there, not because he knew anything about it, nor 
because he knew what he wanted, but because that was the 
way the machinery was built; he was turned out of the 
grammar school hopper, and into the city college hopper. 
In his earliest days it had been his intention to become the 
driver of a hook-and-ladder truck ; later on he had decided 
to follow his ancestors to Annapolis ; now he had in mind 
to be a lawyer ; but first of all he wanted to be “educated." 

Most of the students in this college were Jews. I 
didn't know why this was ; in fact, I hardly knew that it 
was, because I didn't know the difference between Jews 
and Gentiles. They came from poor families, and most of 
them worked hard ; they lived at home, so there was little 
of what is called “college life" about our education. There 
were feeble attempts made to get up “college spirit" ; now 
and then a group of lads would run about the streets emit- 
ting yells, but their efforts were feeble, and struck me as 
silly. In the course of time one of the better dressed 
members of my class came to me with mysterious hints 
about a “fraternity." I didn't know what a “fraternity" 
was, and anyhow, I had no money to spare ; I was living 
on four dollars and a half a week, and earning it by 
writing jokes and sketches for the newspapers. 

I took six or eight courses each half year at the col- 
lege, and as I recall them, my principal impression is of 
their incredible dullness. For example, the tired little gen- 
tleman who taught me what was called “English" ; I re- 
member a book of lessons, each lesson consisting of thirty 
or forty sentences containing grammatical errors. I 
would open the book and run down the list; I would see 
all the grammatical errors in the first three minutes, and 
for the remaining fifty-seven minutes was required to sit 
and listen while one member of the class after another was 
calle^^.on to explain and correct one of the errors. The 
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‘cruelty of this procedure lay in the fact that you never 
knew at what moment your name would be called, and you 
would have to know what was the next sentence. 11 you 
didn't know, you were not ‘‘paying attention,” and you 
got a zero. I tried all kinds of psychological tricks to com- 
pel myself to follow that dreary routine, but was power- 
less to chain my mind to it. 

Then there was “history”; first the history of the 
world, ancient and modern, and then the history of Eng- 
land. I rememljer the tall, stringy old gentleman who 
taught us lists of names and dates, which we recited one 
hour and forgot the next. Here, if you were caught not 
paying attention, it was possible to use your wits and “get 
by.” I remember one bright moment when we were dis- 
cussing the birth of the first prince of Wales. Said the 
professor : “How did it happen that an English prince, the 
son of an English king, was born on Welsh soil?” The 
student, caught unawares by this singular question, stam- 
mered, “Why — er — why — his mother was there !” 

Also there were the physics classes ; rather less dull, 
because they included “experiments,” which exhibited the 
peculiarities of natural forces — sparks and smoke, and 
noises of explosions major or minor. But why these 
things happened, or what they meant, was never under- 
stood by anyone, and whether an explosion was major or 
minor was entirely a matter of luck. I remember com- 
posing a poem for the college paper, dealing with the ef- 
fect of physics v.pon a poet's mind : 
i 

He learned that the painted rainbow, 

God’s promise, as poets feign, 

Was transverse oscillations 
Turning somersaults in rain. 

And then there was drawing. We sat in a big studio, 
in front of plaster casts of historic faces, and we made 
smudges supposed to resemble them. On this subject, 
also, I wrote some verses, portraying the plight of a stu- 
dent who forgot which cast he was copying, and paced 
up and down before them, exclaiming : “Good gracious, is 
it Juno or King Henry of Navarre?” 

I studied a number of complicated technical subjects — 
perspective and mechanical drawing and surveying — 
though now, thirty years later, I could not survey my 
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front porch. I studied mathematics, from simple addition 
to differential calculus. The addition I still remember; 
but if I were asked to do the simplest problem in algebra 
I should not have an idea how to set about it. 

I remember with vividness the men who put me 
through these various torments ; young men, some feeble,, 
some impatient, but always uninterested in what they were 
doing; old men, kind and lovable, or irritable and angry, 
but all of them hopeless so far as concerned the task of 
teaching anybody anything of any use. Every morning 
we spent half an hour in what was called ‘‘chapel,'' and 
the old men, the members of the faculty, were lined up 
on the platform, and remain to this hour the most vivid 
line of human faces stored in my memory. It was their 
duty to listen to student oratory ; and so perfect had been 
the discipline of their lives that they were able to sit with- 
out moving a muscle, or giving the least sign of what they 
must have felt. 

Sooner or later we came into the class-rooms of these 
old men, and each in turn did what he could for us. I re- 
member the professor of German, lovable, genial, highly 
cultured. During the two years that I studied with him, 
I learned perhaps two hundred words — certainly no more 
than I could have learned in two days of active study 
under an intelligent system. Little things he taught me 
that were not in the course, for example by a slight frown 
when he saw me trimming my finger-nails in class. 

And then the professor of Greek, a white-whiskered 
old terror. For three years he had me five hours per 
week, and today I could not read a sentence from a child’s 
primer in Greek, though I still know the letters and the 
sounds. I suppose there are Greek words which I have 
looked up in the dictionary a thousand times, yet it never 
occurred to any human being to point out to me that I 
might save time and trouble by learning the meaning of 
the words once for all. I marvel when I realize that it was 
possible for me to read “The Acharnians" of Aristoph- 
anes, line by line, and hardly once get a smile out of it, 
nor have it occur to me that there was any resemblance 
between what happened in that play, and the fight against 
Tammany Hall and the Hearst newspapers which was 
going on in the world about me. 

And then the professor of Latin ; he also was a terror, 
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though his whiskers were brown. He was a prominent 
Catholic propagandist, editor of /The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, and conceived a dislike for me because I refused 
to believe things just because they were told me. I can 
see this old gentleman's knitted brows and hear his angry 
tones as he exclaims : ‘'Mr. Sinclair, it is so because I say 
it is so !" Five hours a week for five years I studied with 
that old gentleman, or his subordinates, and I read a 
great deal of L?tin literature, but I never got so that I 
could read a paragraph of the simplest Latin prose with- 
out a dictionary. I look at a page of the language, and 
the words are as familiar to me as my own English, but 
I don’t know what they mean, unless they happen to be 
the same as the English. 

And then the professor of chemistry; an extremely 
irascible old gentleman with only one arm. There was a 
rumor to the effect that he had lost the other through the 
misbehavior of chemicals, but I never investigated the 
matter. I learned that chemistry consists of mixing 
liquids in test-tubes, and seeing that various colored 
"precipitates” result. After you do this you write down 
formulas, showing that a part of one chemical has got 
switched over to the other chemical ; but why these things 
happen, or how anybody knows that they happen, was 
something entirely beyond my comprehension, and which 
neither the professor of chemistry nor his three assistants 
ever explained to any member of my class. My most vivid 
recollection off .his class has to do with the close of the 
hour, when a group of us would gather with our various 
test-tubes, and each put up a nickel, and guess a color; 
then we would mix the contents of the tubes in one big 
tube, and shake them up, and the fellow who guessed the 
right color won the "pot.” 

And then the professor of literature. Perhaps you 
think I should have had some success in classes of litera- 
ture ; but that only shows how little you know about col- 
lege. A new professor came in just as I reached this 
class, and I learned in after years that he had got his ap- 
pointment through the Tammany machine. A bouncing 
and somewhat vulgar little man, he was an ardent and 
argumentative Catholic, and his idea of conducting a class 
of literature was to find out if there was anything in the 
subject which could in any way be connected with Cath- 
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olic doctrine and history, and if so, to bring out that aspect 
of the subject. Thus I learned that Milton, though un- 
doubtedly a great poet, had cruelly lied about the popes ; 
also I learned that Chaucer was positively not a Wyck- 
liffite. I had not the remotest idea what a Wyckliffite was, 
but got the general impression that it was something ter- 
rible, and I was quite willing to believe the best of 
Chaucer, in spite of his perverse way of spelling English 
words. As part of the process of disciplining our taste 
in literature, we were required to learn poems by heart, 
and this professor selected poems which had something to 
do with Catholicism. Seeing that most of us were Jews, 
this was irritating, but we got what fun we could out of 
our predicament. At that time there was a popular music- 
hall song, with a chorus: 'Ta-ra-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’’ ; so 
we used to go about the corridors of our college chanting 
to this lively tune a poem by Austin Dobson : 

Missal of the Gothic age, 

Missal with the blazoned page, 

Whence, O Alissal, hither come, 

From what dim scriptorium? 

Whose the name that wrought thee thus, 

Ambrose or Theophilus, 

Bending, through the waning light, 

O’er thy vellum scraped and white! 

I hope you know the tune of '^^‘Ta-ra-ra-ra-boom-de- 
ay," so that you may get the full cultural benefit from this 
recitation ! 

However, my little Catholic professor of literature did 
one thing for me; he let me know of the existence of a 
poet by the name of Shelley. We read “The Skylark’' 
and “The Cloud” in class, and there came over me a real- 
ization of the ghastly farce I was going through in this 
college. I was near the end of my senior year, but my 
store of patience gave out, and I presented a letter to the 
faculty, stating that I was obliged to earn my own living, 
and requesting that I be allowed two months’ leave of ab- 
sence. The statement was strictly true, but the implica- 
tion, that I was going to spend the two months in earning 
money, was not true ; I spent the two months sitting on 
the bed in an eight by ten hall bedroom in a lodging-house, 
reading Shelley’s poetry and Emerson’s Essays and the 
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prose of Ruskin aiid Carlyle. I went back to college and 
made up my lost months in a week or two, and passed my 
examinations without either credit or discredit — ranking 
just in the middle of my class. 

I take it that the purpose of education is to discover 
the special aptitudes of the student, and to foster them. 
And here was I, a man with one special aptitude; here 
were a score of teachers, with whom I had been in daily 
contact for five years; yet I am sure, if these teachers 
had been told that one man in the cla-s of '97 would come 
to be known throughout the civilized world in less ihan 
nine years, they would have guessed more than half my 
class-mates before they guessed me. I am not so egotis- 
tical as to imagine that I was the only man in that class 
who had special aptitudes ; if none of the others have de- 
veloped any, I think I know the reason — the machine had 
rolled them flat ! 


CHAPTER III 
THE UNIVERSITY GOOSE 

Columbia University at the time I went to it had just 
moved up to its new buildings on Morningside Heights. 
The center of the group was a magnificent white marble 
library, built almost entirely for display, and with but lit- 
tle relation to books and those who were to use them. But 
of this I had suspicion; I had come now to the real 
headquarters d'- education, and I studied the fascinating 
lists of courses, and my heart leaped, because I was free 
to choose whatever I wished of all this feast. I was a 
proud ^‘bachelor of arts," and declared my intention of 
becoming a still prouder “master of arts." To achieve the 
feat I must complete a year's course, consisting of a 
“major" subject and two “minors," and I must also com- 
pose a “thesis." To register for all this I paid a hundred 
and fifty dollars, earned by a newly discovered talent for 
writing dime novels. 

My major subject was English; and as part of the 
work Professor George Rice Carpenter undertook to teach 
me the art of composition. This was an undergraduate 
course, taken by students of Columbia College, and so I 
had a chance to see how they were taught. To my dismay 
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I found it exactly the same dreary routine that I had been 
through at my City College. Our professor would set us 
a topic on which to write a ‘'theme'' : “Should College Stu- 
dents Take Part in Athletics;" or perhaps, “A Descrip- 
tion of the Country in Winter." My own efforts at this 
task were pitiful, and I was angrily aware that they were 
pitiful ; I did not care anything about the matters on which 
I was asked to write, and I could never in my life write 
about anything I did not care about. I stood some six 
weeks of it, and then went to the professor and told him 
I wanted to drop the course. 

So I discovered one of the embarrassments of the 
American college system. Students are supposed to 
choose courses, but no provision is made for them to 
sample the wares and make an intelligent selection. If 
anybody finds he has made a mistake, he is in the same 
plight as if he has married the wrong girl ; he can not get 
out without hurting the girl's feelings, and I, unhappy 
blunderer in the undergraduate machine, had to hurt the 
feelings of Professor Carpenter. “I don't know what 
you want," said he, “or how you think you are going to 
get it; but this one thing I can tell you positively — ^you 
don't know how to write." To which I answered humbly, 
of course ; that was why I had to come to him. But I had 
become convinced that I wasn't going to learn in that way, 
and my mind was made up to drop the course. 

Also I took a course in poetry with William Peterfield 
Trent. The predecessors of Milton were the subject of 
our investigation, I remember, and perhaps they were un- 
interesting poets — anyhow, the lectures about them cer- 
tainly were. I stood it for a month or two, and then we 
came upon a grammatical error in one of our poets. “You 
will find such things occasionally," said the professor. 
“There is a line in Byron — ‘There let him lay' — and I have 
an impression that I once came upon a similar error in 
Shelley. Some day before long I plan to read Shelley 
through and see if I can find it." And that finished me. 
Shelley was my dearest friend in all the world, and I 
imagined a man confronting the record of his ecstasies, 
seeking a grammatical error ! I quit that course. 

Also I had started one in French. It was the same 
dreary routine I had gone through for five years in Latin; 
translating little foolish sentences by looking up words in 
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the dictionary, I seriously meaift to read French, so 
stayed long enough to get the accent correctly, and then 
retired, and got myself a note-boc^k and set to work to 
hammer the meaning of French words into my head. In 
another six weeks I had read half a dozen of the best 
French novels, and in the course of the next year I read 
all the standard French classics. I did the same thing 
with German; having already got the pronunciation, I 
proceeded to teach myself words, and in a year or two 
had got to know German literature as well as English. 

Most of my experience at Columbia consisted pi be- 
ginning courses, and dropping them after a few weeks. At 
the end I figured up that I had sampled over forty courses. 
I finished five or six, but never took an examination in 
one. And this was no mere whim or idleness on my part ; 
it was a deliberate judgment upon the university and its 
methods. I had made the discovery that, being registered 
for a master's degree, and not having completed the neces- 
sary courses, I was free to register for new courses the 
second year, without paying additional tuition fees; and 
failing to complete the courses the second year, I was free 
to register for the third year, and so on. 

Thus I worked out my system — education in spite of 
the educators ! I would start a course, and get a prelimi- 
nary view of the subject, and the list of the required read- 
ings ; then I would go off by myself and do the readings. 
Almost invariably there was one book which the professor 
used as a text-l>'X)k, and his lectures were nothing but an 
inadequate re^me thereof. At the beginning of his 
course on the drama Brander Matthews would say ‘'Gen- 
tlemen, I make it a point of honor with you not to read 
my book — ‘The Development of the Drama,' until after 
you have finished my course !" 

Brander Matthews was a new type to me, the literary 
“man of the world.'’ His mind was a store-house of gos- 
sip about the theater and the stage-world, and I was in- 
terested, and eagerly read the plays. I knew that Brander 
was not my kind of man, that his world was not for me; 
but what land of world I was going to choose, or to make 
for myself, I did not at that time know. As I dwell on 
these days, I see before me his loose, rather shambling 
figure, with a queerly shaped brown beard and a cigarette 
dangling from the lower lip. I do not know how this 
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dangling was contrived, but I doubt if I ever saw the pro- 
fessor at a lecture that he did not have that cigarette in 
position as he talked. Brander Is the beau ideal of the 
successful college professor, metropolitan style; a club- 
man, easy-going and cynical, but not too much so for pro- 
priety; wealthy enough to be received at the dinners of 
trustees, and witty enough to be welcome anywhere. He 
is a bitter reactionary, and has become one of President 
Butler's most active henchmen ; his reputation as author of 
more than forty books is made use of by the New York 
“Times'* for an occasional job of assassinating a liberal 
writer. 

With Nicholas Murray Butler I took a course in the 
critical philosophy. At this time he was a modest profes- 
sor, and his dazzling career lay in the future. I shall have 
many impolite things to say about Butler, so let me make 
it plain that there is nothing personal in my attitude; to 
me he was always affable. He possesses a subtle mind, 
and uses it thoroughly. With him I read “The Critique 
of Pure Reason" twice through and as a work of super- 
erogation I read also the impossible German. I had had 
a little metaphysics before this, and was now pleased to 
have Kant demonstrate that I had wasted my time. I took 
seriously what I read, and assumed that my professor was 
taking seriously what he taught ; so imagine my bewilder- 
ment when shortly afterwards I learned that Professor 
Butler had left the Presbyterian church, and had joined 
the Episcopal church, as one of the steps necessary to be- 
coming president of Columbia University. It gave me a 
shock, because I knew he had no belief whatever in any 
of the dogmas of the Christian religion, and had com- 
pletely demonstrated to me the impossibility of any valid 
knowledge concerning immortality, free will or a First 
Cause. 

Another “man of the world" type of professor whom 
I encountered was Harry Thurston Peck, who gave me a 
course in Roman civilization of the Augustan age. It was 
so like America that it was terrifying, but Professor Peck 
I am sure was entirely unterrified. He was widely read 
in the literature of decadence, and from him I heard the 
names of strange writers, from Petronius and Boccaccio 
to Zola and Gautier. It was a world of grim and cruel 
depravity, but one had sooner or later to know that it 
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existed, and to steel one’s soul for a new endeavor to 
save the race. Poor Harry Peck was not steeled enough, 
and he broke the first rule of the ‘^nan of the world,” and 
got found out. A woman sued him for breach of prom- 
ise, and published his letters in the newspapers. There 
were some who thought he should not have been assumed 
to be guilty, merely because a blackmailer accused him; 
but the powers which ruled Columbia thought otherwise, 
and Professor Peck was driven out, and committed 
suicide. 

It was a peculiar thing, which I observed as time went 
on — every single man who had had anything worth-while 
of any sort to teach me was torced out of Columbia Uni- 
versity in some manner or other. The ones that stayed 
were the dull ones, or the worldly and cunning ones. 
Carpenter stayed until he died, and Brander Matthews, 
and Butler, and Trent, who purposed to read through the 
works of Shelley to find a grammatical error, and John 
Erskine, whom I knew as a timid and conventional “re- 
searcher,” and who, I am told, has been chosen by Butler 
as his heir-apparent. But Peck went — and Hyslop, and 
Spingarn, and Robinson, and MacDowell, and Wood- 
berry. 

James Hyslop gave me a course in what he called 
“practical ethics,” and this was a curious affair. In the 
first part he discussed abstract rules of conduct — regard- 
less of the fact that there can be no such things. In the 
second part he attempted to apply these rules to New York 
City politics, explaining the methods by which Tammany 
politicians got their graft, and devising elaborate laws and 
electoral arrangements whereby these politicians could be 
kept out of office, or made to be good while in. The pro- 
fessor was a frail and ascetic-looking little man with a 
feeble black beard. It was painfully clear to me that the 
politicians were more clever than he, and would devise a 
hundred ways of countering his program before he had 
got it into action. 

Now, as I look back upon this course, the thing which 
strikes me as marvelous is that never once in a whole year 
of instruction did the professor drop a hint concerning the 
economic basis of political corruption. The politicians got 
money — ^yes, of course; but who paid them the money, 
and what did the payers get out of it? In other words. 
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what part was Big Business playing in the undermining 
of American public life ? I took an entire course in “prac- 
tical ethics’' at Columbia University in the year or 
1900 — two hours a week for nine months — ^and never once 
did I hear that question mentioned, either by the professor 
or by any of the graduate students in that class! 

You would have thought that this \/ould have made 
James Hyslop safe for life; but alas! the poor man be- 
came too anxious concerning the growth of Socialism 
throughout the world, and decided that the way to counter 
it was to renew the faith of the people in heaven and hell. 
You may find his ideas on this point quoted in “The Prof- 
its of Religion,'’ page 224. He took to studying spiritual- 
ism, and the newspapers took him up, and the university 
authorities, who tolerate no sort of eccentricity, politely 
slid him out of his job. 

After his recent visit to the United States, H. G. 
Wells wrote that the most vital mind he had met was 
James Harvey Robinson, author of “The Mind in the 
Making.” Twenty-two or three years ago I took with 
Professor Robinson a course in the history of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation. It was a great period, when the 
mind of the race was breaking the shackles of mediaeval 
tyranny in religion, politics, and thought. I read with 
eagerness about John Huss and Wyckliffe, Erasmus and 
Luther. I still hope for such heroes and for such an 
awakening in my own modern world ; meantime, I observe 
that Professor Robinson, unable to stand the mediaevalism 
of Columbia; has handed in his resignation. 

Then MacDowell, the composer. Edward MacDowell 
was the first authentic man of genius I met ; he is the only 
American musician whose work has won fame abroad. 
He was a man as well as an artist, and his courses in gen- 
eral musical culture were a rare delight. After much 
urging, he consented to play us parts of his own works, 
and discuss them with us. Needless to say, this was not 
orthodox academic procedure, and the college authorities, 
who do not recognize genius less than a hundred years 
away, would not give proper credits for work with Mac- 
Dowell. The composer’s beautiful dream of a center of 
musical education came to nothing, and he retired, broken- 
hearted. As I described the tragedy at the time, he ran 
into Nicholas Murray Butler and was killed. 
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Finally, George Edward Woodberry, wbo was in the 
field of letters what MacDowell was in music, a master 
not merely of criticism but of creation; also a charming 
spirit and a friend to students. He gave a course in what 
he called comparative literattwe, and made us acquainted 
with Plato, Cervantes, Dante, Ariosto, Spenser, and Shel- 
ley. He was a truly liberalizing influence, and so popular 
among the men that the Columbia machine hated him 
heartily. I was taking Brander Matthews’ course at the 
same time as Woodberry’s, and would hear Matthews 
sneer at Woodberry’s ‘‘idealism,” and at his methods of 
teaching. A year later Woodberry was forced out, under 
circumstances which I shall presently narrate. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GOOSE-STEPPERS 

In the year 1901 I was twenty-one years of age, and 
was ready to quit Columbia. The great university had 
become to me nothing but a library full of books, and 
some empty class-rooms in which to sit while reading 
them. No longer was I lured by elaborate prospectuses, 
setting forth lists of “courses” ; I had tried forty of them, 
and knew that nine-tenths of them were dull. The great 
institution was a hollow shell, a body without a soul, a 
mass of brick an^l stone held together by red tape. 

But before lawent out into the world, I made one final 
test of the place. I knew by this time exactly what I 
wanted to do in the world; I wanted to create literature. 
I had an overwhelming impulse, so intense that it had 
completely ruined me as a hack-writer; my “half-dime” 
novels had become impossible to me, and the question of 
how I was to earn my living was a serious one. 

And here was a great university, devoted to the fur- 
thering of all the liberal arts. This university had trained 
me to love and reverence the great writers of the past; 
what was its attitude to the ^eat writers of the future? 
The university controlled and awarded a vast number of 
scholarships and fellowships in all branches of learning; 
that is to say, it offered support to young men while they 
equipped themselves to understand and teach the writings 
of the past. But what about the writings of the future ? 
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What aid would the university give to these ? I was plan- 
ning to spend the summer writing a novel, and the idea 
occurred to me: Would Columbia University accept a 
novel as a thesis or dissertation, or as evidence of merit 
and of work accomplished, in competition for any fellow- 
ship or endowment under its control? 

I made this proposition to the proper authorities at 
Columbia, the heads of the various departments of liter- 
ature, and to the president's office as well ; and I received 
one unanimous decision: there was no fellowship or en- 
dowment under the control of the university which could 
be won by any kind of creative writing, but only by 
“scholarship” — that is to say, by writing about the work 
of other people ! 

I was not satisfied entirely. It occurred to me — maybe 
there was some other university in this broad land of 
freedom which might have a more liberal and intelligent 
policy than Columbia ; so I set out on a campaign to test 
out the question. I wrote to the authorities at Harvard, 
and at Yale, and at Princeton, and Cornell, and Stanford, 
and the University of Pennsylvania, and Chicago, and 
Wisconsin and California, and I know not what others. 
I did not let up until I had made quite certain that among 
all the hundreds of millions of dollars of endowment at 
the disposal of the great American universities, there was 
not one dollar which could be won by a piece of creative 
literature, nor one university president who was interested 
in the possibility that there might be a man of genius ac- 
tually alive in America at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

So I went out into the world to make my own way, 
and to fight for the preservation of my own talent. I 
had given the academic authorities nine years in which 
to do what they could to me, so I might fairly lay claim 
to be a completely educated man I look back now, and 
see myself as I was, and I shudder — not merely for my- 
self, but for all other products of the educational machine. 
I think of the things I didn't know, and of the pains and 
perils to which my ignorance exposed me ! I knew noth- 
ing whatever about hygiene and health ; everything of that 
sort I had to learn by painful error. I knew nothing about 
women ; I had met only three or four beside my mother, 
and had no idea how to deal with them. I knew as much 
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about sex as was known to the ancient religious ascetics, 
but nothing of modern discoveries or theories on the sub- 
ject. 

More significant yet, I knew nothing about modern lit- 
erature in any language; I had acquired a supreme and 
top-lofty contempt for it, and was embarrassed when I 
happened to read ‘‘Sentimental Tommy,’' and discovered 
that someone had written a work of genius in my own 
time! I knew nothing about modern history; so far as 
my mind was concerned, the world had come to an end 
with the Franco-Prussian war, and nothing had happened 
since. Of course, there was the daily paper, but I didn’t 
know what this daily paper was, who made it, or what 
relation it had to me. I knew that politics was rotten, 
but I didn’t know the cause of this rottenness, nor had I 
any idea what to do about it. I knew nothing about 
money, the life-blood of society, nor the part it plays in 
the life of modern men. I knew nothing about business, 
except that I despised it, and shrank in agony of spirit 
from contact with business people. All that I knew about 
labor was a few tags of prejudice which I had picked 
up from newspapers. 

Most significant of all to me personally, I was un- 
aware that the modern revolutionary movement existed. 
I was all ready for it, but I was as much alone in the 
world as Shelley a hundred years before me. I knew, of 
course, that there had been Socialism in ancient times, for 
I had read Platj), and been amused by his quaint sug- 
gestions for the reconstruction of the world. Also I knew 
that there had been dreamers and cranks in America who 
went oflf and tried to found Utopian commonwealths. It 
was safe for me to be told about these experiments, be- 
cause they had failed. I had heard the names of Marx 
and Lassalle, and had a vague idea of them as dreadful 
men, who met in the back rooms of beer-gardens, and con- 
spired, and made dynamite bombs, and practised free love. 
That they had any relationship to my life, that they had 
anything to teach me, that they had founded a movement 
which embraced all the future — of this I was as ignorant 
as I was of the civilization of Dahomey, or the topogra- 
phy of the far side of the moon. 

I went out into the world, and learned about these 
matters, by most painful experience; and then I looked 
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l>aclc upon my education, and understood many things 
which had previously been dark. One question I asked 
myself : was all that deficiency accidental, or was it delib- 
erate? Was it merely the ignorance of those who taught 
me, or was there some reason why they did not teach 
me all they knew? I have come to understand that the 
latter is the case. Our educational system is not a public 
service, but an instrument of special privilege; its pur- 
pose is not to further the welfare of mankind, but merely 
to keep America capitalist. To establish this thesis is the 
purpose of “The Goose-step.” 

And first a few words as to the title. We spent some 
thirty billions of treasure, and a hundred thousand young 
lives, to put down the German autocracy ; being told, and 
devoutly believing, that we were thereby banishing from 
the earth a certain evil thing known as Kultur. It was 
not merely a physical thing, the drilling of a whole popu- 
lation for the aggrandizement of a military caste; it was 
a spiritual thing, a regimen of autocratic dogmatism. The 
best expression of it upon which I have come in my read- 
ings is that of Johann Gottlieb Fichte, Prussian philoso- 
pher and apostle of Nationalism; I quote two sentences, 
from a long discourse: “To compel men to a state of 
right, to put them under the yoke of right by force, is 
not only the right but the sacred duty of every man who 

has the knowledge and the power He is the 

master, armed with compulsion and appointed by God.” 
I ask you to read those sentences over, to bear them in 
mind as you follow chapter after chapter of this book ; see 
if I am not right in my contention that what we did, when 
we thought we were banishing the Goose-step from the 
world, was to bring it to our own land, and put ourselves 
under its sway — our thinking, and, more dreadful yet, the 
teaching of our younger generation. 


CHAPTER V 

INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 

The first step toward the intelligent study of American 
education is to consider the country in which this educa- 
tion grows. We are told upon good authority that men 
do not gather figs from thistles; we are alsoTold that we 
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cannot understand the cultural institutions of any coun- 
try unless we know its economic and social conditions. 

Ii you want to learn about America, the plutocratic 
empire, come with me and meet the emperor and his 
princes and lords; come to the Customs House in New 
York City, early in the year 1913. The memory of our 
busy age is short, so perhaps it will mean nothing to you 
if I say that the Pujo Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is in session. They sit in a solemn row, eleven 
solemn legislators; and into the witness chair step one 
after another the masters of this plutocratic empir^: J. 
P. Morgan senior, a bulbous-nosed and surly-tempered 
old man whom everyone in the room knows tc be the 
emperor; George F. Baker, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York, the second richest man in the 
world; William Rockefeller, brother of the richest man 
in the world ; George M. Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental National Bank of Chicago, the second largest 
bank in America ; Henry P. Davison, Jacob Schiff — so on 
through a long list. 

They are being questioned, by a small, frail-looking 
Jewish lawyer named Samuel Untermyer. All his life 
he has been one of them, he has been in the game with 
them and made his millions; he knows every trick and 
turn of their minds, every corner where their money is 
hidden — and now he turns against them and exposes them 
to the world. They hate him, but he has them at; his 
mercy, and step by step he shows us the machinery of our 
industrial and financial life, the thing which he calls the 
Money Trust, and which I call the plutocratic empire. 

There is one phrase which makes the whole argument 
of the Pujo Report, and that phrase is ‘^interlocking di- 
rectorates.” Interlocking directorates are the device 
whereby three great banks in New York, with two trust 
companies under their control, manage the financial af- 
fairs and direct the policies of a hundred and twelve key 
corporations of America. The three banks are J. P. Mor- 
gan and Company, the First National Bank, and the Na- 
tional City Bank; and the two trust companies are the 
Guaranty and the Equitable. Please fix these five con- 
cerns in your mind, for we shall come back to them in 
almost every chapter of this book. Their directors sit 
upon the boards of the corporations, sometimes several 
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‘dSt&ch. board, and their orders are obeyed because they 
wntrol credit, which is the life-blood of our business 
,^brld. Said George M. Reynolds, in his testimony, 
speaking of the control of American finance; believe 
it lies in the hands of a dozen men; and I plead guilty 
to being one, in the last analysis, of these men/* 

Such was the situation in 1913; and now, America 
has fought and won a war, and become the financial 
master of the world. The wealth of America was esti- 
mated in 1912 at a hundred and twenty-seven billions; in 
1920 it was estimated at five hundred billions, greater 
than the combined wealth of the British Empire, France, 
Italy, Russia, Germany, and Japan. At the same time 
that wealth has increased, so has the concentration of its 
control. If the Pujo Committee were to conduct another 
inquiry in the year 1922, it would find exactly the same 
interlocking directorates, only more of them ; and it would 
find that the financial empire controlled by three great 
banks and two trust companies has grown from twenty- 
two billions to not less than seventy-five, and probably 
close to a hundred billions of dollars. 

Just how do these interlocking directorates work? A 
picture of their method was drawn in Harper’s Weekly 
by Louis D. Brandeis, at that time an anti-corporation 
lawyer of Boston, and now a Justice of the United Stages 
Supreme Court. Said Mr. Brandeis: 

Mr. J. P. Morgan (or a partner), a director of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, causes that company 
to sell to J. P. Morgan and Company an issue of bonds. J. P. 
Morgan and Company borrow the money Avith which to pay for 
those bonds from the Guaranty Trust Company, of which Mr. 
Morgan (or a partner) is a director. J. P. Morgan and Company 
sell the bonds to the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
which Mr. Morgan (or a partner) is a director. The New Haven 
spefnds the proceeds of the bonds in purchasing steel from the 
United States Steel Corporation, of which Mr. Morgan (or a part- 
ner) is a director. The United States Steel Corporation spends 
the proceeds of the rails in purchasing electrical supplies from 
the General Electric Company, of which Mr. Morgan (or a part- 
ner) is a director. The General Electric Company sells the sup- 
plies to the Western Union Telegraph Company, a subsidiary of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and in both Mr. 
Morgan (or a partner) is director. The Telegraph Company has 
a special wire contract with the Reading, in which Mr. Morgan 
(or a partner) is a director — 
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" So on to the Pullman Company and the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. Mr. Brandeis pomes out how “all th^ 
concerns patronize one another ; they all market their se- 
curities through J. P. Morgan and. Company, they deposit 
thpir funds with J, P. Morgan and Company, and J. P. 
Morgan and Company use the funds of each in further 
transactions.** 

But Mr. Brandeis stops his story too soon; he ought 
to show us some of the wider ramifications of these direc- 
torates. He ought to picture Mr. Morgan (or a partner) 
falling ill, and being treated in St. Luke*s Hospital, in 
which Mr. Morgan (or a partner) is a trus^e, and by a 
physician who is also a trustee, and who was educated in 
the" College of Physicians and Surgeons, of which Mr. 
Morgan (or a partner) is a trustee. He ought to picture 
Mr. Morgan dying, and being buried from Trinity Church, 
in which several of liis partners are vestrymen, and hav- 
ing his funeral oration preached by a bishop who is a 
stockholder in hiS bank, and reported in newspapers whose 
bonds repose in his vaults. Mr. Brandeis might say about 
all these persons and institutions just what he says about 
the Steel Corporation and the General Electric Company 
and the Western Union Telegraph Company and the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works^ — they all patronize one 
another and they all deposit their funds with J. P. Morgan 
and Company. 

Men die, but the plutocracy is immortal; and it is 
necessary that f^esh generations should be trained to its 
service. There |i>re the interlocking directorate has need 
of an educational system, and has provided it complete. 
There is .a great university, of which Mr. Morgan was all 
his active life a trustee, also his son-in-law and one or 
two of his attorneys and several of his bankers. The 
president of this university is a director in one of Mr. 
Morgan’s life insurance companies, and is interlocked with 
Mr. Morgian’s bishop, and Mr. Morgan*s physician, and 
Mr. Morgan*s newspaper. If the president of the uni- 
versity writes a book, telling the American people to be 
good and humble servants of the plutocracy, this book may 
be published by a concern in which Mr. Morgan (or a 
partner) As a director, and the paper may be bought from*t 
the International Paper Company, in which Mr. Morgan 
has a director through the Guaranty Trust Company. If 
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you visit the town where the paper is made, you will find 
that the president of the school board is a director in the 
local bank, which deposits its funds with the Guaranty 
Trust Company at a low rate of interest, to be reloaned by 
Mr. Morgan at a high rate of interest. The superintend- 
ent of the schools will be a graduate of Mr. Morgan’s 
university, and will have been recommended to the school 
board president by Mr. Morgan’s dean of education. Both 
the board and president and the school superintendent will 
insure their lives in the company of which Mr. Morgan’s 
university president is a director; and the school books 
selected in that town will be published by a concern in 
which Mr. Morgan (or a partner) is a director, and 
they will be written by Mr, Morgan’s university’s 
dean of education, and they will be praised in the 
journal of education founded by Mr. Morgan’s uni- 
versity president ; also they will be praised by Mr. 
Morgan’s newspaper and magazine editors. The su- 
perintendent of schools will give promotion to teachers 
who take the university’s summer courses, and will cause 
the high school pupils to aspire to that university. Once 
a year he will attend the convention of the National Edu- 
cational Association, and will elect as president a man who 
is a graduate of Mr. Morgan’s university, and also a 
member of Mr. Morgan’s church, and a reader of Mr. 
Morgan’s newspaper, and of Mr. Morgan’s university’s 
president’s educational journal, and a patron of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s university presidents’ life insurance company, and a 
depositor in a bank which pays him no interest, but sends 
his money to the Guaranty Trust Company for Mr. Mor- 
gan to loan at a high rate of interest. And when the Re- 
publican party, of which Mr. Morgan (or a partner) is a 
director, nominates the president of Mr. Morgan’s uni- 
versity for vice-president of the United States, Mr. Mor- 
gan’s bishop will bless the proceedings, and Mr. Morgan’s 
newspapers will report them, and Mr. Morgan’s school 
superintendent will invite the children to a picnic to hear 
Mr. Morgan’s candidates’ campaign speeches on a phono- 
graph, and to drink lemonade paid for by Mr. Morgan’s 
campaign committee, out of the funds of the life insur- 
ance contpany of which Mr. Morgan’s university presi- 
dent director. 

Sdeh is the system of the interlocking directorates; 
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such is, in skeleton form, that depshtment of the pluto- 
cratic empire which calls itself American Education. And 
if you don't believe me, just come a!ong and let me show 
you — not merely the skeleton of this beast, but the nerves 
and the brains, the blood and the meat, the hair and the 
hide, the teeth and the claws of it. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE HOUSE OF MORGAN 

The headquarters of the American plutocracy is, o£ 
course. New York City. Here are the three central banks, 
and here the hundred and twelve corporations have their 
offices, and the interlocking directors roll about in their 
padded limousines and collect their gold eagles and half- 
eagles with the minimum of trouble and delay. Accord- 
ing to the Pujo Committee, the banks and trust companies 
of New York, all interlocked with the House of Morgan, 
had over five billion dollars’ worth of resources, which 
was nearly one-fourth of the bank resources of the coun- 
try. This did not include the House of Morgan itself, 
which was, and is, a private institution. These figures, 
of course, seem puny since the world war ; in that war the 
House of Morgan alone is reputed to have made a billion 
dollars from its war purchases for the British govern- 
ment, and if the Pujo Committee were to inquire at the 
present time it \yould find the banking resources of New 
York City some|imere between fifteen and twenty-five bil- 
lions of dollars. 

It is inevitable that this headquarters of our plutocratic 
empire should be also the headquarters of our plutocratic 
education. The interlocking directors could not discom- 
mode themselves by taking long journeys; therefore they 
selected themselves a spacious site gn Morningside 
Heights, and there stands the palatial University of the 
House of Morgan, which sets the standard for the higher 
education of America. Other universities, we shall find, 
vary from the ideal ; there are some which have old tra- 
ditions, there are others which permit modern eccentrici- 
ties ; but in Columbia you have plutocracy, perfect, com- 
plete and final, and as I shall presently show, the rest of 
America’s educational system comes more and more to be 
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niot!€led upon it. Columbia's educational experts take 
charge of the school and college systems of the country, 
and the production of plutocratic ideas becomes an in- 
dustry as thoroughly established, as completely systema- 
tized and standardized as the production of automobiles 
or sausages. 

Needless to say, the University of the House of 
Morgan is completely provided with funds; its resources 
are estimated at over seventy-five million dollars and its 
annual income is over seven million. A considerable part 
of its endowment is invested in stocks and bonds, under 
the supervision of the interlocking directors. I have a 
typewritten list of these holdings, which occupies more 
than twenty pages, and includes practically all the im- 
portant railroads and industrial corporations in the United 
States. Whoever you are, and wherever you live in 
America, you cannot spend a day, you can hardly spend an 
hour of your life, without paying tribute to Columbia 
University. In order to collect the material for this book 
I took a journey of seven thousand miles, and traveled 
on fourteen railroads. I observe that every one of these 
railroads is included in the lists, so on every mile of my 
journey I was helping to build up the Columbia machine. 
I helped to build it up when I lit the gas in my lodging- 
house room in New York; for Columbia University owns 
$58,000 worth of New York Gas and Electric Light, 
Heat and Power Company's 4 per cent bonds; I helped 
to build it up when I telephoned my friends to make en- 
gagements, for Columbia University owns $50,000 worth 
of the New York Telephone Company's 4^4 per cent 
bonds ; I helped to build it up when I took a spoonful of 
sugar with my breakfast, for Columbia University owns 
some shares in the American Sugar Refining Company, 
and also in the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation. 

The great university stops at nothing, however small : 
“five and ten cent stores,” and the Park and Tilford 
Grocery Company, and the Liggett and Myers Tobacco 
Company. I have on my desk a letter from a woman, tell- 
ing me how the Standard Oil Company has been dis- 
possessing homesteaders from the oil lands of California; 
Columbia University is profiting by these robberies, be- 
cause it owns $25,000 worth of the gold debenture bonds 
of the Standard Oil Company of California. Recently 
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I met a pitiful lumiau wreck who had given all but his life 
to the Bethlehem Steel Company; Columbia University 
took a part ot this man’s health and happiness. Crossing 
the desert on my way home, in the baking heat of summer 
I saw far out in the barren mountains a huge copper 
smelter, vomiting clouds of yellow smoke into the air. 
We in the Pullman sat in our shirt-sleeves, with electric 
fans playing and white-clad waiters bringing us cool 
drinks, but even so, we suffered from the heat; yet, out 
there in those lonely wastes men toil in front of furnace 
fires, and when they drop they are turned to mummie^ in 
the baking sand and their names are not recorded. Not a 
thought of them came into the minds of the passengers in 
the transcontinental train : and, needless to say, no thought 
of them troubles the minds of the thirty thousand seekers 
of the higher learning who flock to Columbia University 
every year. With serene consciences these young people 
cultivate the graces of life, upon the income of $49,000 
worth of stock in the American Smelters Securities Com- 
pany. 

This University of the House of Morgan is run by a 
board of trustees. Under the law these trustees are the 
absolute sovereign, the administrators of the property, 
responsible to no one. They cannot be removed, no 
matter what they do, and they are self-perpetuating, they 
appoint their own successors. Their charter, be it noted, 
is a contract with the state, and can never be altered or 
revised. Such |vas the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court ti n the Dartmouth case, way back in 1819. 

Who are the members of this board? The first thing 
to be noted about them is that there is only one educator, 
and that is the president of the university, an ex-officio 
member. Not one of them is a scholar, nor familiar with 
the life of the intellect. There is one engineer, one 
physician, and one bishop; there are ten corporation 
lawyers, and eight classified as bankers, railroad owners, 
real estate owners, merchants and manufacturers. With- 
out exception they are the interlocking directors of the 
Pujo charts. The chairman of the board is William Bar- 
clay Parsons, engineer of the subway, and director in 
numerous corporations. The youngest member of the 
board is Marcellus Hartley Dodge, who was elected when 
he was 26 years old, and was a director of the Equitable 
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^Life while still an undergraduate at Columbia; he is a 
son-in-law of William Rockefeller, and is chairman of 
the Remington Arms Company and Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Company. He is said to have cleaned up twenty- 
four million in one deal in Midvale Steel, and in October, 
1916, he is credited with making two million by cornering 
the market in munitions machinery. Frederick R. Coudert 
is one of the most prominent attorneys of the plutocracy, 
a director in the National Surety and Equitable Trust. 
Herbert L. Satterlee is a Morgan attorney and a Morgan 
son-in-law. Robert S. Lovett is chairman of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and director of a dozen other roads. 
Newcomb Carlton, president of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, guides the affairs of a great university 
in spite of the fact that he is not a college man. Reverend 
William T. Manning is an ex-officio member, one might 
say, being the bishop of the church of J. P. Morgan and 
Company. You niUvSt understand that Columbia is de- 
scended from Kings College, an Episcopal institution, and 
the bishop, and three vestrymen of Old Trinity are on its 
board. Pierpont Morgan, the elder, was on all his life, 
and Stephen Baker, president of the Bank of Manhattan 
and the Bank of the Metropolis, is still on. A study of 
those who have held office on the board of Columbia, 
from 1900 to 1922, shows fifty-nine persons classified as 
follows : bankers, railroad owners, real estate owners, 
merchants and manufacturers, 20; lawyers, 21 ; ministers, 
8; physicians, 6; educators, 1; engineers, 3. The six 
physicians were on because of their connection with the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, a branch of 
Columbia. 

How rich in their own right are the particular Money 
Trust lords who run this great University it is not possible 
to determine, because these gentlemen, for the most part, 
keep their affairs secret. But in the list of those who 
have died during twenty-two years we have means for an 
estimate, for the property of many of these was listed in 
the probate courts of New York and appraised by the 
transfer tax appraisers. A study of these records has been 
made by Henry R. Linville, president of the Teachers’ 
Union, and he has courteously placed the manuscript at 
my disposal. There are twenty-one trustees who have 
died and been appraised, and the list of their stocks and 
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bonds fills a total of twenty-three typewritten pages, and^ 
shows that the total wealth on which they paid an inherit- 
ance tax amounted to one hundred and seventy-three 
million dollars, an average of over eight million each. I 
note among the list five members of the clergy of Jesus 
Christ, and I am sure that if He had visited their parishes 
He would have been delighted at their state of affluence — 
He could hardly have told it from His heavenly courts 
with their streets of gold. The poorest of these clergy 
was Bishop Burch, who left $37,840; second came the 
Reverend Coe, who left $80,683 ; next came the Reverend 
Greer, who left $172,619; next came the Reverend Dix, 
rector of Trinity, who left $269,637; and finally, Bishop 
Potter, my own bishop, whose train I carried when I was 
a little boy. in the solemn ceremonials of the church. I 
was dully awe-stricken, but not so much as I would have 
been if I had realized that I was carrying the train of 
$380,568. Such sums loom big in the imagination of a 
little boy ; but they don't amount to so much on the board 
of a university where you associate with the elder Morgan, 
who left seventy-eight millions, and with John S. Ken- 
nedy, banker of the Gould interests, who left sixty-five 
millions. 

You might possibly think that our interlocking directors 
would be so busy with the task of managing our industries 
and our government that they would not have time to 
superintend our education; but that would be underesti- 
mating their diligence and foresight. They do the job 
and they do it personally, not trusting it to subordinates. 
In the office of the Teachers' Union of New York I 
inspected a chart, dealing with the interlocking directorates 
of Columbia University; and except by the label, you 
could not tell it from the charts in the three volumes of 
the Pujo Reports. It is the same thing, and the men 
shown are the same men. They serve J. P Morgan and 
Company as directors in the coal trust, the steel trust, 
the railroad trust; they serve also on the boards of 
schools, colleges, and universities through the United 
States. You could not tell a chart of the Columbia 
trustees from a chart of the New York Central Rail- 
road, or the Remington Arms Company. You could not 
tell a chart of Harvard University from a chart of Lee, 
Higginson and Company, the banking house of Boston. 
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lYou could not tell a chart of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania from a chart of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany. You could not tell a chart of the University of 
Pittsburgh from a chart of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. You could not tell a chart of the University 
of California from one of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Trust, one of Denver University from the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, one of the University of Montana 
from the Anaconda Copper Company, one of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota from the Ore Trust. These corpora- 
tions are one, their interests are one, and their purposes 
are one. 

Evans Clark, a preceptor in Princeton University — 
until he made this survey — collected the facts as to the 
financial interests of governing boards of the largest 
American universities — seven of which were privately 
controlled and twenty-two state controlled. He found that 
the plutocratic class, or those intimately connected there- 
with — bankers, manufacturers, merchants, public utility 
officers, financiers, great publishers and lawyers — com- 
posed 56 per cent of the membership of the privately con- 
trolled boards, and 68 per cent of the publicly controlled 
boards. Says Mr. Clark: “Of the other two great eco- 
nomic groups in society there is little or no representation. 
The farmers total between 6 per cent in private and 4 per 
cent in public boards, while no representative of labor has 
a place on any board, public or private. And finally, no col- 
lege professor is a trustee of the college in which he 
serves, while only fourteen out of 649 are professors in 
other institutions. Of these, six are Harvard professors 
on the Radcliffe board (the women’s college connected 
with Harvard). We have allowed the education of 
our youth to fall into the absolute control of a group of 
men who represent not only a minority of the total 
population but have, at the same time, enormous economic 
and business stakes in what kind of an education it 
shall be.” 

And this condition prevails right through the list of 
our colleges, regardless of size, or where they are located 
or how financed. This was shown by Scott Nearing in 
an exhaustive study, reported in “School and Society” for 
September 8, 1917. He wrote to the governing bodies of 
all colleges and universities in the United States having 
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more than five himdred studeftts. There are 189 such 
institutions, and 143 of these supplied the lists of trustees 
with their occupations. The total number of trustees was 
2,470. There were 208 merchants, 196 manufacturers, 
112 capitalists, 6 (contractors, 32 real estate men 26 in- 
surance men, 115 corporation officials, 202 bankers, 15 
brokers, and 18 publishers, making for the plutocratic 
group a total of 930. There were 111 doctors, 514 lawyers, 
125 educators, 353 ministers, 8 authors, 43 editors, 70 
scientists, 13 social workers and 32 judges, making a 
total for the professional group of 1,269. For the rrilscel- 
laneous group there were 94 retired business men, 3 sales- 
men, 123 farmers, 46 home-keepers, 3 mechanics, and 2 
librarians, making a total of 271. For the purpose of this 
inquiry the lawyers belong, not with the professional class, 
but with the commercial and financial class, whose re- 
tainers they are. That makes a total of 1,444 of that 
class, or 58 per cent. In the state universities the com- 
mercial class had a total of 477 out of 776, or 61 per cent. 
And this, you will note, without counting the retired 
business men, who are certainly no less plutocratic in their 
mentality than the active ones ; without counting the many 
doctors, ministers, editors, and educators who are just 
as plutocratic as the bankers. How plutocratic an educa- 
tor can be when he is well paid for it is the next propo- 
sition we have to prove to you. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE INTERLOCKING PRESIDENT 

We have investigated the governing board of the Uni- 
versity of the House of Morgan. We have next to inves- 
tigate the president they have selected to carry out their 
will. Naturally, they would seek the most plutocratic col- 
lege president in the most plutocratic country of the 
world. They sought him and they found him; his name 
is Nicholas Murray Butler, abbreviated by his subordi- 
nates to “Nicholas Miraculous.’’ I am going to sketch 
his career and describe his character; and as what I 
say will be bitter, I repeat that I bear him no personal 
ill-will. If I pillory him, it is as a type, the representa- 
tive, champion and creator of what I regard as false and 
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cruel ideals. His influence must be destroyed, if America 
is to live as anything worthwhile, kindly or beautiful. For 
this reason I have made a detailed study of him, and pre- 
sent here a full length portrait. If some of it seems too 
personal, bear in mind the explanation; you will under- 
stand every aspect of our higher education more clearly, 
if you know, thoroughly and intimately, one specimen of 
the ideal interlocking university president. 

Nicholas Murray Butler was born in Paterson, N. J., 
and his father was a mechanic. This is nothing to his dis- 
credit, quite the contrary; the only thing to his discredit 
is the fact that he is ashamed of it, and tries to suppress 
it. When he was candidate for vice-president in 1912 it 
was given out that he was descended from the old Murray 
family of New York, which gave the name to aristocratic 
Murray Hill; and this 1 am assured is not the fact. 
He has been all his life what is called a ‘‘climber.^’ Ordi- 
narily I hate puns on people’s names, but the name of 
Butler seems to have been a special act of Providence. 
His toadying to the rich and powerful is so conspicuous 
that it defeats its own ends, and brings him the contempt 
of men whose intimacy he wishes to gain. George L. 
Rives, former corporation counsel of New York City, and 
chairman of the board of Columbia University for many 
years, said of him: “Butler is a great man, but the 
damnedest fool I know; he values himself for his worst 
qualities.” 

Here is a man with a first-class brain, a driving, execu- 
tive worker, capable in anything he puts his mind to, but 
utterly overpowered by the presence of great wealth. He 
serves the rich, and they despise him. The rich them- 
selves, you understand, are not in awe of wealth; at least, 
if they are, they hide the fact. They are sometimes will- 
ing to meet plain, ordinary human beings as equals, and 
when they see a man boot-licking them because of their 
wealth they sneer at him behind his back, and sometimes 
to his face. At the Union Club they joke about Butler, 
with his crude talk about “the right people.” They ob- 
serve that he will never go anywliere to a dinner party 
unless there are to be prominent people present, unless he 
has some prestige to gain from it. He has been married 
twice, and both times he has married money ; his present 
wife is a Catholic, and she and her sister are tireless 
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society ladies, “doing St. James’ and that kind of thing.” 

Butler became a teacher, theii school superintendent, 
then instructor in Columbia College, then professor of 
philosophy in the university, then dean, and now presi- 
dent. This would seem to most men a splendid career — 
especially considering the perquisites which have gone 
with it. The interlocking trustees built for their favorite a 
splendid mansion, costing over three hundred thousand 
dollars — ^paying for it out of the trust funds of the uni- 
versity. This mansitn is free from taxation, upov the 
theory that it is used for educational purposes; but Pro- 
fessor Cattell publishes the statement that Butler uses it 
“for social climbing and political intrigues.” No one has 
ever been able to find out what portion of the trust funds 
of the university is paid to its president as salary. In ad- 
dition, it is generally rumored at Columbia that Butler 
has accepted gifts from his trustees and other wealthy ad- 
mirers. 

But all this has not been sufficient for our ambitious 
educator. He has craved political honors; seeking them 
tirelessly, begging for them with abject insistence. He 
has been candidate for vice-president with Taft, and has 
been several times candidate for the Presidential nomina- 
tion. All these things he has taken with the most des- 
perate seriousness, utterly unable to understand why the 
politicians tell him he cannot be elected. He would go 
down to Washington to plead, and Jim Wadsworth, young 
aristocrat who^uns the up-state political machine of New 
York, would *^ick him about.” He would travel over 
the country addressing banquets of the “best people,” 
telling them how the country should be saved, and how he 
was the man to save it; at the same time he would go 
down to the common people, and pose as one of them. If 
you want to succeed in America, you must be what is 
called a “joiner” ; so Butler joined the Elks, and a man 
who was present at this adventure told me about it. The 
Elks gathered, a vast herd ; they had come to hear a great 
educator, and it was to be a highbrow affair for once in 
their lives, and they were solemn about it, expecting to 
be uplifted from their primitive Elkhood. Instead of 
which, the great educator flopped to their level, or below 
it. He tried to “jolly” them, telling them that he was “a 
regular fellow,” “one of the boys,” and that it was “all 
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right for a man to have a good time now and then.’^ Of 
course, the Elks were disgusted. 

In one of President Butler’s published speeches I find 
him sneering at the progressives as ‘'declaimers and sand- 
lot orators and perpetual candidates for office/' What 
this refers to is men like Roosevelt and LaFollette, who 
go out to the people and seek election. It does not apply 
to those who go in secret to the homes and offices of po- 
litical corruptionists and wire-pullers, there to plead, al- 
most on their knees, for nominations and favors. A prom- 
inent Republican politician of New York said to me: ‘'He 
begged in my office for two hours. He told me he had the 
support of this man and that, and then I inquired and 
found it was not so.” 

It is embarrassing to find so many people asserting 
that the president of Columbia University does not always 
tell the truth. It will be still more embarrassing to have 
to state that most of the presidents of colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States do not always tell the truth. 
A curious fact which I observed in my travels over the 
country — there was hardly a single college head about 
whom I was not told : “He is a liar.” I believe there are 
no effects without causes, and I have tried to analyze the 
factors in the life of college heads which compel them 
to lie. I shall present these to you in due course; for 
the present suffice it to say that a man who has held the 
highest offices in New York state told me how Butler had 
assured him that Pierpont Morgan had promised to “back 
Butler to the limit for President,” and later this politician 
ascertained that no such promise had been given. Butler 
stated that he had the unqualified endorsement of another 
man ; the politician questioned him closely — the matter had 
been settled only yesterday afternoon, so Butler declared. 
As soon as Butler left, this politician called up the man 
on the telephone, and ascertained that the man had not 
seen Butler for a month, and had made no promise. 

Also, my informant had attended a caucus of the Re- 
publican party at the Republican Club in New York City, 
when President Butler was intriguing for the nomination 
for President. Butler came out from that caucus and 
was surrounded by a group of reporters, who asked him : 
“Was Theodore Roosevelt’s name proposed ?” Roosevelt, 
you understand, was Butler’s most dreaded rival, and to 
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keep him from getting the nomination was the first aim 
of every reactionary leader in the country. Said Presi- 
dent Butler, to the assembled reporters : “Gentlemen, you 
can take this one thing from me — ^Theodore Roosevelt’s 
name was positively not mentioned in this caucus.” Bui, 
so my informant declared, Roosevelt’s name had been 
mentioned only a few minutes before in the caucus, and 
President Butler had opposed it ! It is worth noting that 
Butler denounced Roosevelt and abused him with almost 
insane violence; but v^hen Roosevelt died he made lovely 
speeches about him. and hailed himself as the true hem 
of the Roosevelt tradition. He sought the support of one 
of Roosevelt’s close relatives on this basis, and the report 
was spread among newspaper men that he had got it. 

Nicholas Murray Butler considers himself the intel- 
lectual leader of the American plutocracy; he takes that 
role quite frankly, and enacts it with grave solemnity, 
lending the support of his academic authority to the plu- 
tocracy’s instinctive greed. There has never been a more 
complete Tory in our public life; to him there is no “peo- 
ple,” there is only “the mob,” and he never wearies of 
thundering against it. “In working out this program we 
must take care to protect ourselves against the mob.” 
Socialism “would constitute a mob.” “Doubtless the mob 
will prefer cheering to its own whoopings,” etc. — all this 
fifteen years ago, in one speech at the University of Cali- 
fornia. President Wheeler of that university remarked 
to a friend of Mne that this speech might have been made 
by Kaiser Wimelm; and Wheeler ought to have known, 
for he had been the Kaiser’s intimate. 

And the fifteen years that have passed have made no 
change in our miraculous Nicholas. As I write. Senator 
LaFollette addresses the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, and says: “A century and a half 
ago our forefathers shed their blood in order that they 
might establish on this continent a government deriving 
its just powers from the consent of the governed, in which 
the will of the people, expressed through their duly elected 
representatives, should be sovereign.” 

And instantly our interlocking president rushes to the 
rescue. Before the convention of the New Jersey Bar 
Association he exclaims: “Our forefathers did nothing 
of the sort. They took good care to do something quite 
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different/’ And the Associated Press takes that and 
sends it all over the United States, and ninety-nine out 
of a hundred good Americans read it, and say, reverently : 
‘‘A great university president says so ; it must be true/’ 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE SCHOLAR IN POLITICS 

What is the function of an American university presi- 
dent? Apparently it is to travel about the country, and 
summon the captains and the kings of finance, and dine in 
their splendid banquet halls, and lay down to them the 
law and the gospel of predation. I consult the name of 
Nicholas Murray Butler in the New York Public Library, 
and I find a long list of pamphlets, each one immortalizing 
a plutocratic feast; the Annual Luncheon of the Associ- 
ated Press, 1916; the Annual Dinner of the Commercial 
Club of Kansas City, 1908, the Annual Dinner of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 1917, the Annual Din- 
ner of the Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Spring- 
field, Mass., 1917, the Annual Banquet of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, 1911, the Annual 
Dinner of the American Bankers’ Association — and so on. 
In addressing these mighty men of money there is no 
cruelty which our interlocking president will not endorse 
and defend, no vileness of slander he will not perpetrate 
against those who struggle for justice in our commercial 
hell. “Political patent medicine men,” he calls us; and 
he tells the masters of the clubs and bayonets, the gas- 
bombs and machine-guns that we seek our ends “by some 
means — violent if possible, peaceable if necessary”; he 
tells about Socialists “whose conception of government is 
a sort of glorified lynching.” 

And all this, you understand, not referring to the Bol- 
sheviks; this in the days of the “Bull Moose”! In his 
speech before the Republican State Convention in 1912 
President Butler portrayed the struggle with the Progres- 
sives as one “to decide whether our government is to be 
Republican or Cossack” ! He discussed proposals to amend 
the constitution, saying it was like “proposing amend- 
ments to the multiplication table”! In the year 1911 we 
find him before the 143d Annual Banquet of the New 
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York Chamber of Commerce, stating that ‘‘our business 
men are attacked,'’ and that this constitutes “civil war,” 
Our political conventions are being besieged “by every 
crude, senseless, half-baked scheme in the country” — a 
terrifying situation, and what is to be done about it? The 
orator is ready with the answer : “Why should not the as- 
sociated business men of the United States unite to de- 
mand that the next political campaign be conducted with 
a view to their oversight and protection?” 

The associated business men of the United States 
thought this was fine advice, so through the agency of 
their Grand Old Party they nominated Nicholas Murray 
Butler for the office of vice-president of the United 
States. In that campaign Butler called one of his oppo- 
nents, Theodore Roosevelt, a demagog, and the other, 
Woodrow Wilson, a charlatan ; and he triumphantly polled 
the electoral votes of the states of Utah and Vermont, a 
total of eight out of a possible four hundred and ninety- 
one. 

But did that end the political ambitions of our inter- 
locking president? It did not. He gave an honorary de- 
gree to the senator who had helped him carry the state of 
Utah, and continued diligently to cultivate the rich and 
powerful. In 1916 we find him in the field again, and 
this time his ambitions have swelled, he wishes to be 
President of the United States. In 1920 he wishes it 
still more ardently; his campaign managers solemnly as- 
sure the world that he will take nothing less. The “Liter- 
ary Digest” condicted a straw vote in the spring of 1920 
to find out what the American people wanted; 211,000 of 
them wanted General Wood, 164,000 wanted Senator 
Johnson, 20,000 of them wanted poor old Taft, and how 
many of them do you think wanted Nicholas Miraculous? 
2,369! But did that trouble our interlocking president? 
It did not ; because, you see, he knows that the politicians 
nominate what the interlocking directorate bids them nom- 
inate, and, the people choose the least bad of the two in- 
terlocking candidates — if they can find out which that is. 

So President Butler’s campaign continued, and with 
the help of D. O. Mills, the banker, and Elihu Root, the 
fox, and Bill Barnes, the infamous, he corralled the sixty- 
eight delegates of the New York state machine, and a few 
days before they departed for the Chicago convention we 
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find President Butler giving them a dinner and making 
them a speech at the Re|)ublican Club. They went to Chi- 
cago, and in the hotel rooms where the wires were ptilled 
President Butler argued and pleaded and fought, but in 
vain. One of the^ most prominent Republicans in the 
United States described these scenes to me, and told of the 
pitiful, impotent fury of Butler when finally Harding was 
nominated. He stormed about the room, denouncing this 
man and that man. “Look what I did for him, this, that 
and the other thing — and what he has done for me V And 
when the delegation returned from Chicago, Butler re- 
ceived the newspaper reporters and poured out his balked 
egotism in a statement which startled the country. He de- 
nounced the campaign backers of General Wood, “a mot- 
ley group of stock-gamblers, oil and mining promoters, 
munition makers, and other like persons.’^ These men, 
he said, had “with reckless audacity started out to buy the 
Presidency.” He went on to picture the New York dele- 
gation, the heroic sixty-eight who had stood by President 
Butler and saved the nation^s honor. 

Then, of course, there was the devil let loose ! General 
Wood came out in the next day’s paper, denouncing But- 
ler’s statement as “a vicious and malicious falsehood.” It 
was necessary, said General Wood, “to brand a faker and 
denounce a lie.” And also there was Procter, Ivory Soap 
magnate, and General Wood’s principal backer, denounc- 
ing “this self-seeking and cowardly attack.” President 
Butler was interviewed by the New York “Times,” and 
was dignified. “I am sorry that General Wood lost his tem- 
per. It does not sound well.” He went on to point out 
^hat the New York “World” had exposed the corruption- 
ists who were putting up the money for General Wood; 
and this made lively material for the Democratic cam- 
paign — you can imagine ! 

There was a hurried session of the trustees of the 
University of the House of Morgan a day or two after 
that break of President Butler’s. I have been told on the 
best authority what went on there ; but you don’t need to 
be told, you can imagine it. The interlocking president 
had denounced “stock-gamblers,” and here on his board 
was one who had made two million by cornering the mar- 
ket! He had denounced “mining promoters,” and here 
was a director in three mining companies! He had de- 
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nounced ‘‘munition makers/' and here was the chairman 
of Remington Arms and Union ^ etallic Cartridge ! The 
trustees laid down the law, either an apology or a resigna- 
tion; and so, a couple of days later, the New York news- 
papers published a statement from President Butler as 
follows : 

‘T am convinced that my word, spoken under the 
strain, turmoil and fatigue of the Chicago convention, 
and in sharp revolt against the power of money in poli- 
tics, was both unbecoming and unwarranted and that I 
should, and do, apoLgize to each and every one who felt 
hurt by what I said." 

The American people may have failed to appreciate 
the services of the president of their greatest university, 
but the plutocracy has appreciated him, and has showered 
upon him all the honors at its command. He has re- 
ceived honorary degrees from no less than twenty-five 
universities ; he is a trustee of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, and of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany — the interlocking directorate! He is a member of 
fifteen clubs, and author of eight books of speeches. He 
has traveled abroad, and has been honored at Oxford and 
Cambridge, at Strass])urg and Breslau. He is a Com- 
mander of the Red Eagle (with star) of Prussia, this 
honor dating from the year 1910. 

In 1917-18 Nicholas Murray Butler was, of course, a 
vehement Hun-hunter ; he was also vehement in denounc- 
ing American Socialists, on the basis of their supposed 
pro-Germanism,*^ But let us go back ten years, to the time 
when the seeds of the World War were being sown. 
What then was the attitude of American Socialists, and 
what was the attitude of President Butler? 

In the year 1907 the author of “The Goose-step" 
published a study of world conditions, “The Industrial 
Republic," in which he showed how the German Kaiser 
was drilling his people to make war on the world.' The 
English edition of this book was barred from Germany 
by the Kaiser's government. The book showed how tlie 
German Socialists were struggling against their autocrat, 
and appealed to Americans to give their sympathy and 
support. I quote: 

I do not think that we shall sleep forever ; I do not think that 
the memories of Jefferson and Lincoln will call to us in vain for- 

4 
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ever ; but assuredly there never was in all American history a sign 
of torpor so deep, of degeneration so frightful, as this fact that 
in such a crisis, when the down-trodden millions of the German 
Empire are struggling to free themselves from the tyranny of mil- 
itary and personal government, there should come to them not one 
breath of sympathy from the people of the American Republic! 
And all our interest, all our attention, is for that strutting turkey- 
cock, the war-lord whose mailed fist holds them down 1 That 
monstrous creature, with his insane egotism, his blustering and 
his swaggering, his curled mustachios and military poses! An 
epileptic degenerate . . . 

And so on. It was strong language, but it seemed 
stronger than it does now. And let us ask, who were the 
American glorifiers of the Kaiser at whom these words 
were aimed? Head and front among them was Nicholas 
Murray Butler ! In that same year of 1907 President 
Butler was spending the summer in Germany — arrang- 
ing for the “epileptic degenerate’’ to send a “Kaiser pro- 
fessor” to Columbia University, to heighten his prestige 
with the American people! I have taken the trouble to 
look up this errand of President Butler in Germany, and 
I quote one sample of what our representative told the 
German people about their ruler. In the “Norddeutscher 
Allgemeine Zeitung,” October 4, 1907, I read as follows : 

A second more spirited honorer (Verehrer) of the Kaiser, 
Professor N, M. Butler, the president of Columbia University, 
returns home today, after a long sojourn in Germany. He ex- 
plained among other things : “I was twice invited to the Imperial 
table, and I can only explain that the idea prevailing in America 
that the Kaiser is undependable is entirely erroneous. On the con- 
trary, his personality has something uncommonly winning, and he 
possesses at the same time a democratic streak in his nature. The 
industrial and political activity, not merely of his own land, but 
of the entire world, awakens his most eager interest. He is a 
genuine statesman, and if he were not Kaiser he would surely be- 
come president.” 

And then President Butler came home, and when 
some one jeered at the Kaiser in the New York “Times,” 
he rushed to the rescue with a letter full of glowing and 
eloquent praise; detailing all the virtues which a great 
ruler and statesman might possess, and pointing out the 
Kaiser as the sum of them all. It culminated with the 
sentence : ‘‘He would have been chosen monarch or chief 
executive by popular vote of any modern people among 
whom his lot might have been cast.” 
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In enthusiasm for Wilhelm our Miraculous Nicholas 
had been forestalled by Harvard University, which had 
already established an exchange professorbhip, and had 
got another Kaiser professor in the person of Muenster- 
berg, the eminent psychologist of the plutocracy, v/ho used 
to delight his employers by analyzing labor agitators in 
jail, and proving by up-to-date* psychological tests that 
they had done whatever crimes they were accused of. 
There was bitter rivalry between these two Kaiser pro- 
fessors, and still more biter rivalry between the Harv'^rd 
professor and the Cohimbia professor in Berlin. For, of 
course, these exalted scholars did not go to represent the 
American people, they went to represent the plutocratic 
empire, and they did not appeal to the German people, 
they appealed to the Kaiser’s court. The wives of these 
two professors got into a scrap over the question of court 
precedence, and denounced each other in the newspapers, 
and a Frenchman, writing a book about German}^ de- 
scribed the Kaiser’s court chamberlain as “bewailing in 
disgust the presence of increasing numbers of rich and 
well-gowned American women who got on their knees to 
royalty, and on all occasions betrayed their total lack of 
breeding and good manners.” 

But, you see, a German court chamberlain fails to 
realize the drabness of life in America, where the wives 
of eminent scholars have no way to demonstrate their su- 
periority over one another, and when they come to places 
where there are courts and ceremonials they can hardly 
be blamed if the glory goes to their heads. We can 
hardly blame President Butler, because, after having had 
an eight-hour session with Kaiser Wilhelm, he hailed his 
host as one of the greatest statesmen of all time; but I 
think we may blame him just a little because he failed to 
imitate any of the good things which the Kaiser had done, 
and chose only the despotic things for his praise. For 
example, Kaiser Wilhelm had established old-age pensions 
and unemployment insurance in Germany, and had abol- 
ished child labor from the country; but President Butler 
came home and in a telegram to the Illinois Bankers’ 
Association denounced the child labor law in such 
ferocious terms that even the interlocking direc- 
tors were shocked, and refused to read the telegram at 
their meeting, or to give it to the press ! 
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CHAPTER IX 
NICHOLAS MIRACULOUS 

We are now familiar with the social and political 
career of Nicholas Murray Butler; we have next to ob- 
serve him as an educational administrator. We shall de- 
vote generous space to the study, for the reason already 
explained — that Columbia University is the largest and 
richest educational institution in the United States, and 
the model for all others that wish to grow large and rich. 
The author of its success is President Butler ; and by ob- 
serving him at work we learn how a university succeeds in 
the plutocratic empire, and what its success means to the 
faculty, the students, and the general public. 

In David Warfield’s play, ‘‘The Auctioneer,’’ there is 
a scene in a second-hand clothing shop. The clerk comes 
up to the proprietor with a coat in his hand, and whispers : 
*‘How much?” “Eleven eighty-five,” says the proprietor. 
But the clerk whispers, “Buying, not selling.” “Oh!” 
says the proprietor, with a sudden change of tone. “Two 
dollars!” I am reminded of this when 1 follow President 
Butler from the great world of public affairs to the inside 
of his university. When he is interviewing political states- 
men and millionaire backers and trustees, he values them 
at eleven eighty-five, but when he is talking to his pro- 
fessors and instructors, he values them at thirty cents. I 
have talked with some twenty men who have been or still 
are, under him, and I have their adjectives in my note- 
book — “hard, insensitive, vulgar, materialistic.” “Inso- 
lence in conversation and letters” is the phrase used by 
Professor Cattell, while one of Butler’s deans said to me : 
“Men of Refinement cannot stand his air of extreme pros- 
perity and power.” 

He rules the university as an absolute autocrat ; he per- 
mits no slightest interference with his will. He furiously 
attacks or cunningly intrigues against anyone who shows 
any trace of interference, nor does he rest until he has 
disgraced the man and driven him from the university. 
His “Faculty Council” is a farce, because it has only 
advisory powers, and he overrides it when he sees fit. He 
makes promises to his faculty, to allow them this and that 
and the other kind of freedom and authority, but when 
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the time for action come?^ he does exactly what he pleases. 

One of his favorite devices to use the trustees as a 
club over the heads of his faculty. Whatever is done, it is 
the trustees who have done it; but no one ever knows what 
Butler has said to ihe trustees, or what he has advised 
them to do. No member of the faculty has a seat on the 
board, or ever gets near the board except he is summoned 
to be browbeaten for his opinions. Says Professor Joe! 
E. Spingarn, in a pamphlet on this subject: 

Moreover, all the officei s of the university hold their positions 
'"at the pleasure of the trustees.*' This phrase has not as yet^ re- 
ceived final adjudication by any court of highest resort, but it is 
interpreted by the trustees to mean that the tenure of the profes- 
sorial office is absolutely at their whim. No personal hearing is 
ever given by them to any member of the teaching staff, and a 
professor may learn of their intentions only after they have made 
their final decision of dismissal. This further increases the im- 
mense power of the president, since it is possible for him to 
prejudice the minds of the trustees against any officer toward 
whom his own feelings are unfriendly or of whom, for any reason, 
he entertains an unfavorable opinion. 

And Professor Spingarn goes on to show how the 
problems of academic freedom are handled by a committee 
of the trustees, whose meetings only three or four attend. 
These are Butler’s intimates, in one or two cases his 
creatures. Says Professor Spingarn: 

Under such a system, it is small wonder that the president is 
surrounded by sycophants, since sycophancy is a condition of of- 
ficial favor; small vender that intellectual freedom and personal 
courage dwindle, explaining, if not justifying, the jibe of European 
scholars that there are three sexes in America, men, women and 
professors ; small wonder that permission to give utterance to mild 
theories of parlor Socialism is mistaken by American universities 
for superb freedom of action. But whatever may be the defects 
or the virtues of this system, it fails utterly unless the president is, 
as it were, a transparent medium between the teaching corps and 
the trustees. If he misrepresents the conditions of the university; 
if he distorts the communications entrusted to him for presentation 
to the trustees ; if he uses his position to serve the ends of spite or 
rancor or his own ambition, hapless indeed (in Milton’s words) is 
the race of men whose misfortune it is to have understanding. 

The gravest offense which a man can commit at 
Butler’s university is to interfere in any way with the 
administration, to criticize it even privately; the safe thing 
is to have no ideas about this or anything else, and to be 
a perfect cog in the machine. At luncheon, in the Faculty 
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Club, if you have criticisms you make them to your most 
intimate friends, and in whispers; and whoever and what- 
ever you may be, you make your reports on schedule time, 
you perform your duly and precisely appointed functions. 
You are in a great education factory, with the whirr of its 
machinery all about you. It makes no dilTerence if you 
are the foremost musician of genius that America has ever 
produced; you may be in the midst of composing your 
greatest sonata, but you must come at a certain hour to 
make your reports, and also you must not expect that an 
ornamental subject like music will be taken seriously, or 
its students granted full credits. If you protest about 
these matters you will receive cruel and insulting letters 
from the president, and if you don’t like that, out you go. 

Nor does it make any difference if you are a great poet, 
an inspired critic and teacher of youth, like George Ed- 
ward Woodberry. You will be forbidden to give courses 
at convenient hours and on interesting subjects, because 
you will draw all the students away from rival professors 
in your department, who do not happen to be teachers of 
genius, but are henchmen and political favorites of the 
president. If you persist in having your own way, you 
will have your assistant taken from you and your under- 
graduate courses abolished; and if your students revolt and 
raise an uproar in the newspapers, the ring-leaders will be 
expelled. But you will not get back your assistant — no, 
not even though your students may offer to subscribe the 
money to pay for the assistant out of their own pockets ! 
Not even though a Standard Oil millionaire may offer to 
endow the chair of the assistant in perpetuity ! 

Consider the experience of Professor Joel E. Spingarn, 
a distinguished poet and scholar, who took Professor 
Woodberry ’s place in the department of comparative liter- 
ature, and filled it for many A^cars acceptably. A mem- 
ber of the department of Latin, Professor Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck, was sued by -'a woman for breach of promise, 
and his letters were given to the newspapers. Professor 
Peck declared that the woman was a blackmailer, and 
most of the faculty at Columbia thought that he should 
not be judged guilty until the charge was proven; but 
Butler got rid of Peck, incidentally publishing statements 
about him which caused Peck to sue him for libel. Pro- 
fessor Spingarn was outraged at Butler’s proceedings, 
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and introduced in the faculty of philosophy a resolution 
testifying to the academic services of Professor Peck, who 
had been twenty-two years with Columbia. This, of 
course, was a declaration of war upon the administration, 
and Butler made to Spingarn the threat: ‘Tf you don't 
drop this matter you will get into trouble.'' Within ten 
days thereafter he notified Spingarn that a committee of 
the trustees had voted to abolish his chair. Professor 
Spingarn published a pamphlet, in which he gave the 
history of the case, aiid the entire correspondence vith 
Butler. I quote from his comments : 

It would he disheartening to a proud son of Columbia to linger 
over all the details of official trickery and deception, of threat and 
insult, of manners even wors^" than morals; but it would be un- 
just to those who love Columbia's honor to hide from them the 
fact that, in the course of this single incident, the president of 
their alma mater told at least five deliberate falsehoods, broke at 
least +hree deliberate promises, and denied his own statements 
whenever it served his purpose to do so. It is with(7ut rancor, and 
with deep regret, that Professor Spingarn feels obliged to state 
these facts, and to express his mature conviction that the word or 
promise of President Butler is absolutely worthless unless it is 
recorded in writing and that even a written document offers no 
certain safeguard against evasion or distortion. It is to this execu- 
tive, with this code of honor, that Columbia entrusts all avenues 
of commuidcation between the subservient faculties and the gov- 
erning trustees. 

This is not a history or an estimate of President Butler's ad- 
ministration of Columbia; it is merely the record of a single 
abuse. But the record would be incomplete if it were not clearly 
made known that the facts, so far from being exceptional, are 
typical of his ex(i:utive career. It is not merely that Columbia's 
greatest teachers, poets, musicians, have been lost to the univer- 
sity from the very outset as a result of his methods and his 
policies. The real scandal is worse than this. It is that in the 
conduct of its affairs a great university, so far from being above 
the commercialism of its industrial environment, actually employs 
methods that would be spurned in the humblest of business under- 
takings. Even the decencies of ordinary business are not always 
observed; and the poor scholar, unfamiliar with methods such as 
these, falls an easy prey. No device, however unworthy, is re- 
garded as forbidden by custom or by honor. A professor may be 
asked to send in a purely formal resignation as a compliment to 
the prospective new head of his department, and then be dumb- 
founded to have his letter acted upon by the president immediately 
upon its receipt, and before the new head is actually appointed. A 
professor may be induced to come to Columbia by the assurance 
of the president that the usual contract, “for three years or during 
the pleasure of the trustees,” involves an actual obligation for 
three years on the part of the university, while another professor 
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holding the same contract with the university^ may find his chair 
abolished, on the recommendation of the president, at the end of 
two years. These are actual cases. 

Shortly after this Spingarn incident President Butler 
completed the tenth year of his administration at Colum- 
bia, and a banquet was held at the Hotel Astor, attended 
by some two hundred members of the faculty. ‘Tt was an 
evening of much felicitation/’ the New York ‘Times” re- 
ported (May 16, 1911), but there were “almost imper- 
ceptible references” to the recent conflicts. The “Times” 
report goes on to quote some jovial remarks by Professor 
Seligman, head of the department of political science. I 
quote : 

I 

Prof. Seligman regaled the diners with some anecdotes of the 
days when Dr. Butler was an undergraduate. He told of a stu- 
dent to whom was spared the embarrassment of reciting by pulling 
the gong and getting the class dismissed. He said he did not 
know who that student was, but admitted that he had his sus- 
picions, as he did in the case of the same student getting to the 
head of his class by making a ten out of his zero on the professor^s 
record. 

The above anecdote proves once more the ancient truth, 
that the child is father to the man ; it would seem that by 
careful watching of one’s classmates one can pick out those 
students who are destined to grow up into college presi- 
dents who do not always tells the truth. 


CHAPTER X 

THE LIGHTNING-CHANGE ARTIST 

President Butler’s career at Columbia has been like 
that of a drunken motorist in a crowded street ; he has left 
behind him a trail of corpses. In the course of twenty 
years of office he has managed to expel or force to with- 
draw some two score men, including most of the best in 
the place. The cases of MacDowell and Woodberry oc- 
curred in 1902, the cases of Peck and Spingarn in 1910 
and 1911. Beginning in 1917 there was a sudden series 
of casualties ; but before these can be clearly explained, it 
is necessary that the reader should be made acquainted 
with another aspect of the career of Nicholas Miraculous 
— ^as pacifist and prophet of the Capitalist International. 
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Butler's friend, Carnegie, put up ten million dollars 
to establish a foundation in the cause of universal peace; 
and Butler became a trustee. The pointed Question has 
been asked whether the Carnegie Peace Foundation pays 
for the elaborate banquets which President Butler serves 
to peace delegates in his home. Needless to say, when 
you have half a million dollars a year to administer, you 
can hire a great many secretaries, and print a great deal 
of literature, and give a great many champagne banquets, 
and make a great splurge in the world. Butler engagrd 
a young man, Leon Fraser, to organize a peace movement 
in the colleges, and had him made an instructor in the de^ 
partment of political science at Columbia. We shall see in 
a minute what happened to this young man. 

In the summer of 1914 Butler went to Europe to con- 
tinue his peace work — but not with entire success. He 
came home in September, very much horrified at what had 
happened in Europe, and to the students at the opening 
of the university he made a speech in which you find him 
at his best, with his clear, keen mind and driving energy. 
He denounced the war-makers in language which left 
nothing to be desired. One thing this war had done, he 
said; it had *‘put a final end to the contention, always 
stupid and often insincere, that huge armaments are an 
insurance against war and an aid in maintaining peace. 
This argument was invented by the war-makers who had 

munitions of war to sell Since war is an affair of 

governments andSof armies, one result of the present war 
should be to mal^C the manufacture and sale of munitions 
of war a government monopoly hereafter How any- 

one not fit subject for a madhouse, can find in the awful 
events now happening in Europe a reason for increasing 
the military and naval establishments and expenditures of 
the United States is to me wholly inconceivable. Militarism 
— there is the enemy !" 

Good for Nicholas Miraculous, you say! That is the 
sort of college president we want in America I But in the 
cold light of the morning after our pacifist orator thought 
it over. Perhaps he remembered his interlocking direc- 
torate — the grim-visaged, growling wild boar, old Pierpont 
Morgan, preparing to make his billion dollars out of the 
British government; young Marcellus Hartley Dodge, 
chairman of Remin^on Arms and Union Metallic Car- 
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tridge, getting ready to clean up his millions by cornering 
the market in munitions machinery! How awkward to 
meet Marcellus Hartley on the board, after talking about 
‘‘the contention, always stupid and often insincere .... 
invented by war-makers who have munitions of war to 
sell Also, Butler was expecting to be Republican candi- 
date for president two years from date ; and it would not 
be easy to carry Elihu Root and Bill Barnes and Jim 
Wadsworth for a government monopoly of Remington 
Arms and Union Metallic Cartridge, to say nothing of 
Bethlehem and Carnegie Steel ! 

So President Butler sat himself down and edited his 
eloquence. The passages I have quoted are from the 
speech as given to the newspapers, September 24, 1914; 
but now see how it reads as published in Butler’s book, 
“America in Ferment.” “The contention, always stupid 
and often insincere,” is softened to “the contention, al- 
ways made with more emphasis than reasonableness.” The 
argument which was “invented by the war-makers who 
have munitions of war to sell” now becomes an argument 
which was “invented by those who reallv believe in war 
and in armaments as ends in themselves.” That lets out 
Marcellus Hartley, you see; in fact, it lets out Butler’s 
friend the Kaiser, and everybody in the world since 
Genghis Khan. The proposed plank for the Republican 
party’s presidential platform, providing for a government 
monopoly of the manufacture and sale of munitions of 
war, has been dropped overboard and lost forever; while 
the phrase about “increasing the military and naval estab- 
lishments and expenditures of the United States” has been 
deftly turned into “asking the United States to desist 
from its attempts to promote a new international order in 
the world !” Let nobody expect that Nicholas Miraculous 
will abandon his charge of that half million dollars a year 
of Carnegie money ! 

After this you will be prepared for any amount of 
hedging. President Butler had for ten years been con- 
ducting with President Wheeler of the University of Cali- 
fornia an ardent rivalry for the affections of the Kaiser; 
but now the interlocking directorate is going to “can the 
Kaiser,” and their university president is going to enlist 
in the speech-making brigade. Wheeler of California is 
three thousand miles away from the seat of authority, 
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but Butler gets the “tip” in time, and saves himself by 
climbing out on the faces of those who took seriously his 
belief in universal peace. 

For example, Leon Fraser, the younpf instructor who 
has been set to work organizing peace societies in Ameri- 
can colleges, including Columbia! President Butler had 
sent a dean to ask Professor Beard to take Fraser into 
his department; now he sent the dean to ask Beard to 
drop Fraser again. Professor Beard, who has a capacity 
for indignation, told the dean that Fraser had done what 
he had been employed to do, and had done it sincerely and 
capably, therefore it was his intention to propose Fraser 
for a full professorship; and then Beard showed the dean 
to the door. Beard took the matter to the members of his 
department, and they agreed unanimously that Fraser 
should be promoted. 

Knowing Butler as you now do, you will understand 
that he marked two more victims on his blacklist. One 
was Fraser and the other was Beard. Fraser was got rid 
of quickly; as soon as America entered the war, Butler 
announced that Columbia would not need so many pro- 
fessors, so he dropped three, Fraser among them. Subse- 
quently he took back the other two; but Fraser meantime 
had enlisted. The dean remarked to a friend of mine, a 
Columbia professor, how fortunate it was that Fraser had 
gone to the war, so that a scandal over the question of his 
dismissal had b^[3n avoided. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied my friend, 
“and wouldn’t it be fortunate if he were shot to pieces, 
so that he could never come back and tell how Columbia 
treated him ?” 

The next experience in order of time is that of Pro- 
fessors Cattell and Dana; but since we have seen Beard 
put on the blacklist, perhaps we had better finish his stor}*. 
Charles A. Beard is a sincere and determined fighter; in- 
cidentally, he is one of America’s leading economists and 
scholars. There was an uproar in the newspapers over 
the charge that a labor leader, speaking at a civic center 
in a New York public school, had said: “To hell with the 
stars and stripes.” He didn’t really say it, as you may 
read in “The Brass Check,” page 344. But the New York 
papers reported that he said it, so it was proposed to close 
all the civic centers in the schools. Professor Beard at 
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a public meeting stated that he did not think it was wise 
to close all the schools to the public, just because one labor 
leader was reported to have said, ‘To hell with the stars 
and stripes/^ So next morning one of the New York 
newspapers reported that Professor Beard of Columbia 
University had defended a labor leader for saying “To 
hell with the stars and stripes.” 

So now behold our professor summoned before the 
interlocking trustees in solemn conclave ! They demanded 
to know what he had said, and he told them, and then, 
thinking that the incident was closed, he started to leave 
the room. But one of them called to him, and to the 
consternation of this leading economist and scholar, he 
was grilled for half an hour concerning his beliefs and 
teachings, by two members of the board — Frederick R. 
Coudert, lawyer, and director of a trust company, a safe 
deposit company and a surety company; and Francis S. 
Bangs, lawyer, and director in five express companies, a 
trust company, a savings bank, and a water power corpo- 
ration. They demanded his views on war and peace, on 
Americanism and the constitution, on capitalism and the 
rights of property ; and when they had satisfied themselves 
that he did not believe anything for which he could be ar- 
rested, they dismissed him, with orders to warn all others 
in his department “against teachings likely to inculcate 
disrespect for American institutions.” Professor Beard 
went back to his colleagues, and reported this extraordi>- 
nary scene, and the members of his department burst 
into roars of laughter ; asking whether among the 
“American institutions” for which they were to “teach 
respect” the trustees included Tammany Tall and the pork 
barrel ! 

Shortly after this it was announced that the trustees 
had appointed a special committee to investigate the ideas 
which were being taught at Columbia. “The Committee 
on the State of Teaching,” it was called, and its members 
were four lawyers and one banker. The response of the 
faculty was to meet and protest, and appoint a committee 
of nine to defend themselves. The Faculty Council 
adopted a very strong resolution on the subject of aca- 
demic freedom — ^which resolution, be it noted, was after- 
wards suppressed. 
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The Columbia faculty at this time was preparing for 
real action, and Butler had his hands full smoothing them 
down. He sent one of his deans to see Professor Beard, 
and plead with him not to push the issue ; the trustees had 
learned their lesson, said Butler, the incident would never 
be repeated. Also, if Beard forced the matter he would 
greatly inconvenience Butler, wlio was just then in trouble 
with his trustees because of his pacifist activities. No 
more professors would be dismissed from Columbia, ex- 
cept with the consent of their departments, so Bt iler 
promised; but he kept this promise no more than he kept 
others. Soon afterwards he got rid of Leon Fraser, and 
after that of another member of the faculty. Butler 
had promised that all nominations for promotion should 
come from the faculty: but soon afterwards he sent an 
ambassador to Beard, to say that a certain man whom 
the department proposed to promote would be refused 
promotion by the trustees ; so the man was not named for 
promotion — and Butler was able to go on saying that 
all moves for promotion in Columbia came from the va- 
rious departments! Professor Beard had had enough, 
and handed in his resignation, in which he paid his re- 
spects to ‘hhe few obscure and willful trustees who now 
dominate the university and terrorize the young instruc- 
tors.’' Discussing the subject of academic tenure, he said: 
“The status of a professor in Columbia is lower than that 
of a manual labc rer.” 


CHAPTER XI 
THE TWILIGHT ZONE 

A well known American scientist made to me the 
statement that there has not been a man of distinction 
called to Columbia in ten years, nor has one arisen there. 
To attribute so much to Butler and hi.^ interlocking trus- 
tees might seem to credit them with superhuman malefi- 
cence ; but the scientist explained the phenomenon, as fol- 
lows: American university teachers are greatly under- 
paid; there is no first class man who could not get more 
money if he turned his energies to other pursuits. If he 
stays as a teacher it is because he loves the work, and is 
willing to accept his reward in other forms — in the re- 
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spect of his fellow men. But if he finds that he has no 
standing and no power; if he sees himself and his col- 
leagues browbeaten and insulted by commercial persons ; 
if he knows that all the world pays no attention to his 
opinions, assuming him to be the puppet of commercial 
persons — then the dignity of the academic life is gone, 
and nothing is left but an inadequate money reward. 

What you have at Columbia is a host of inferior men, 
dwelling, as one phrased it to me, in “a twilight zone of 
mediocrity” ; dull pedants, raking over the dust heaps of 
learning and occupying their minds with petty problems 
of administration. They have full power to decide 
whether Greek shall be given in nine courses or nine and 
one-half, also whether it shall count for four credits or 
four and a quarter. “And we love that,” said one to me, 
with a bitter sneer. 

The standing of Columbia University in the field of 
science under the regime of the interlocking president 
was interestingly revealed by a study published in 
“Science’* in 1906, and continued in 1910: “A Statistical 
Study of American Men of Science,” by J. McKeen Cat- 
tell. Professor of Psychology in Columbia University. It 
so happens that Professor Cattell has become President 
Butler’s most vigorous opponent; but this investigation 
had no special reference to Columbia, and the method of 
conducting it was such as to preclude favoritism. A list 
of the thousand leading men of American science was ob- 
tained by writing to ten leading men in twelve different 
branches of science, and asking them to name the most 
eminent representatives of their science in the country. 
The one thousand leaders thus selected were studied from 
various points of view, their ages, the countries from 
which they came, the institutions at which they studied, 
the institutions with which they were connected. Of 
these leaders it appeared that thirty-eight had taken their 
doctorate degrees at Columbia, while 102 had taken their 
degrees at Johns Hopkins; 78 had studied at Columbia, 
while 237 had studied at Harvard. In 1905 Columbia had 
60 of the thousand leaders on its faculty, while Harvard 
had 66 and Yale 26; but in 1910 Columbia had 48, a loss 
of 12, while Harvard had 79, a gain of 13 and Yale had 
38, a gain of 12. In the listing of 1910 it appeared that 
238 scientific men had gained a place among the leaders, 
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while 201 had lost their standing in that group, A study 
of the institutions with which these men were connected 
revealed an extraordinary state of affairs. Among the 
Harvard men 22 h?d won their way to the first thousand; 
among the Chicago men 13 had won; while among Co- 
lumbia men, with a much larger faculty, only 8 had won. 
On the other hand, 6 Harvard men had lost their standing, 
and 3 Chicago men, while 12 Columbia men had lost — 
more than in any other institution in the United States! 
So much for academic autocracy I 

Another table presented a study of the ratio between 
the number of distinguished men at each institution and 
the total number of the faculty at that institution. Disre- 
garding fractions, it appeared that one man in every seven 
at Harvard belonged among the first thousand, one man 
in every six at Chicago, one in every five at Johns Hop- 
kins, one in every two at Clark — and one in every thirteen 
at Columbia! Taking the ratio of distinguished men to 
the number of students, it appeared that there was one 
distinguished scientist for every twenty-one students at 
Johns Hopkins, and one for every ninety-six students at 
Columbia. Considering the matter in relation to the 
value of buildings and grounds, it appeared that Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology had a distinguished 
scientist for every $53,000 worth of buildings and grounds, 
while Columbia had one for every $259,000 worth. Con- 
sidering the matter in relation to income, it appeared that 
Johns Hopkins It? i a distinguished man for every $10,000 
of income, while Columbia had one for every $45,000. 
Before I finish with this book I expect to show you 
that all the colleges in the United States are plutocratic; 
but there are some which are less plutocratic than others, 
and the above figures will show you exactly what the 
plutocratic policy does, when it has its way completely, to 
crush the life of the intellect, and turn a great institution 
of learning into a thing of bricks and mortar without a 
soul. 

There are some fifteen hundred men on the Columbia 
faculty ; but you can count upon the fingers of one hand 
the men of any originality and force of character. John 
Dewey has stayed on ; being the foremost educator in the 
country, it would make a terrible fuss if he were to go. 
Butler notes that Dewey takes no part in the internal 
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politics of the university, but politely resigned from a 
faculty committee to supervise expulsions, when he dis- 
covered that this committee was to have no power. There 
is one other professor at Columbia who is known to be a 
Socialist; a very quiet one, who has retired from the 
Socialist party, and is writing an abstract work on meta- 
physics. He is useful to Butler and the whole crowd of 
the interlocking directorate, because whenever the ques- 
tion of academic freedom is raised, they can say: "'Look 
at Montague, he is a Socialist !*’ 

Similarly, in the worst days of reaction in Germany, 
they used to have in their universities what were called 
‘"renommir professoren,’’ that is to say, ‘‘boast profes- 
sors,’* or, as we should say in vulgar American, “shirt- 
fronts.” In the same way, whenever Bismarck was con- 
ducting his campaigns against the Jews, he was always 
careful to have one Jew in the cabinet. I count over these 
“renommir prof essoren” in American universities ; two at 
Columbia, one at Chicago, two at Wisconsin, one at Stan- 
ford, and one at Clark, expecting to be fired; a very 
young man at Johns Hopkins, and two old ladies at 
Wellesley. That is the complete list, so far as my investi- 
gations reveal ; ten out of a total of some forty thousand 
college and university teachers — and that shows how much 
American colleges and universities have to make a pre- 
tense of caring about freedom! 

Exactly how does the plutocratic regime operate 
to eliminate originality and power? The process is per- 
fectly shown in the case of Professor Goodnow, now 
president of Johns Hopkins University. Goodnow taught 
administrative law at Columbia, and when Professor Bur- 
gess withdrew, Goodnow was the choice of the faculty for 
the Ruggles professorship, one of the most important 
chairs in Columbia. Butler had promised the faculty that 
each department should decide its own promotions, but 
he was worried about Goodnow, because Goodnow had 
published a book in which he set forth the dangerous idea 
that the constitution of the United States as it now exists 
^s not final. Goodnow studied the constitution as the 
product of a certain social environment, and that maddens 
Butler. “Don’t you think there are some things we can 
call settled ?” he remarked, irritably, to one of my inform- 
ants. So the trustees, without consulting the faculty of 
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political science, passed over Gobdnow, and appointed one 
of the interlocking directors! William D. Guthrie, law 
partner of one of the trustees, a corporation lawyer, rich, 
smooth, hard, and ignorant, was selected to come once a 
week during lialf a semester, and give a lecture interpret- 
ing the constitution as the interlocking directorate wants 
it interpreted — a permanent bulwark against any kind of 
change in property relations. He did none of the work of 
an ordinary college professor, but conferred upon the 
university his plutocratic prestige for the sum of seventy- 
five hundred dollars a J ear. 

Or consider the testimony of Bayard Boyesen, who 
was a member of the Columbia faculty for several years, 
and whose father was one of Columbia’s oldest and most 
honored professors. Says young Boyesen, in a letter to 
me: 

You speak of whispering at the Faculty Club. It was worse 
than that. I have on several occasions seen professors, after be- 
ginning luncheon at one table, rise and go to another because the 
talk had turned, not to radical propaganda, but to a purely intel- 
lectual discussion of such subjects as Socialism, Syndicalism and 
the like. I was on at least twenty occasions asked by different 
professors and instructors to hold as confidential the ideas they 
had expounded to me as their own. 

To show the utter cowardice of many of the professors, I 
will relate a personal incident. During my third year as instructor 
at Columbia, I resigned in order to have all my time for other 
work, but was persuaded by a senior professor of my department 
to remain. He wrote me a very strong letter in praise of my work 
and guaranteed me a full professorship for the following year. 
When, however, I i;ot into trouble with the trustees because of 
radical speeches mine before audiences of laboring men, and be- 
cause of a pamphlet I had written on education, the professor 
came to me and asked me to return the letter he had sent me. Very 
evidently, he feared that 1 might jeopardize his position if I quoted 
from it. And this man had told me that he could hardly see his 
way to remaining at Columbia unless I was there to help in 
buikh'ng up a department sadly in need of rejuvenation. 

An illustration of how Columbia gets rid of its “undesirables.” 
I was told by Professor Ashley Thorndike of my department 
(English) that a charge had been preferred against me by Dr. 
Butler acting for the trustees, and that therefore I could not be 
recommended for appointment the following year. He refused 
to tell me what the charge was, on the ground that he was pledged 
not to reveal it. I thereupon wrote to Dr. Butler requesting an 
interview. His secretary wrote that the president was too busy 
to see rpe. ^ I then threatened to bring the matter to court, for 
though an instructor’s tenure of office is for one year only, I felt 
sure that the trustees had no right to make a charge of any kind 
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against me without giving me an opportunity to answer it. After 
this,' I obtained an interview with the president, during which he 
said that no charges of any sort had been made and that it was 
purely a departmental matter. He refused, however, to put this 
into writing, though he several times reiterated it. I returned to 
Professor Thorndike, and told him, as politely as circumstances 
would allow, that either he or Dr. Butler had “misinformed” me. 
He replied evasively that a man of my intelligence should have 
understood the whole matter from the beginning, and added sig- 
nificantly that I had been warned before in regard to my outside 
activities. I finally obtained from him an oral statement that 
there were no charges against me, as well as a grudging apology 
for the “misunderstanding.” 


CHAPTER XII 

THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT STORE 

I have several times mentioned in this narrative Pro- 
fessor Cattell and his opinions of Columbia. My story 
would not be complete without an account of his adven- 
tures, for he was the one man who gave the interlocking 
directors a real fight. 

James McKeen Cattell was a teacher at Columbia for 
twenty-six years. He was the first professor of psychol- 
ogy in any university in the world; he is the editor of 
four leading scientific journals. Cattell objected to some 
of Butler’s methods, such as the appointment of an unfit 
professor in his division, because this man brought with 
him a gift of a hundred thoUvSand dollars. Cattell was 
left to learn of this appointment from the newspapers, 
and when he protested, Butler wrote him insolent letters, 
trying to force him to resign, as he had done with Mac- 
Dowell and Woodberry. But Cattell stuck, whereupon 
Butler took from him the use of six rooms, a laboratory 
of psychological research which had been built with funds 
obtained by Cattell. The income of a trust fund of one 
hundred thousand dollars, which Cattell had got “to in- 
crease the facilities of his department,” was taken to pay 
Cattell’s own salary. 

Cattell then withdrew as head of his department, and 
took no more part in Columbia’s politics. But he pub- 
lished articles criticizing the Carnegie pension scheme, in 
which Butler was a leading spirit. He showed how it was 
used to control the university professor, as seniority rights 
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and pensions are used to keep employes in order. So m 
1910 a resolution proposing to dismiss Cattell was before 
the trustees. In 1913 he published a book on ^‘University 
Control/’ in which he demonstrated that 85 per cent of 
the members of college and university faculties are dis- 
satisfied with the present system of the management of 
scholars by business men. In punishment for this the 
trustees voted to retire him on a pension — taking the step 
without the knowledge of the faculty. There was unani- 
mous protest, and the trustees yielded In 1917 Professor 
Cattell wrote a letter to members of the Faculty Club, re- 
ferring to “our much-climbing and many-talented presi- 
dent.” This, of course, was lese majeste, and for the third 
time a resolution proposing to dismiss Professor Cattell 
was presented to the trustees; but action was postponed, 
on the recommendation of a committee of deans and pro- 
fessors. 

Nicholas Miraculous bided his time, and several 
months later came the chance to get rid of Cattell and at 
the same time to exhibit his new patriotism. Cattell wrote 
a letter to a congressman, in support of pending legisla- 
tion exempting from combatant service in Europe con- 
scripts who objected to war. The interlocking trus- 
tees, who had already conscripted themselves to make 
money out of the war, took the position that in writing 
this letter Cattell had committed a crime, and they sud- 
denly dismissed him from the university. In spite of his 
twenty-six years service, they did not even take the 
trouble to notil] him what they proposed to do, but left 
him to learn of their action from a newspaper reporter 
who waked him in the middle of the night. The trustees 
declared that a professor could not take a stand on any 
public question as his own personal opinion; to which 
Cattell replied: “When trustees announce that no state- 
ment can be made by a teacher that is not affirmed by 
Columbia University, they challenge the intellectual integ- 
rity of every teacher.” 

These ferocious old men who had conscripted them- 
selves to make money out of the war were not content to 
get rid of a too-independent professor; they wished to 
brand him for life, so they rushed to the press with a 
statement charging him with “treason,” “sedition,” and 
“obstruction to the enforcement of the laws of the United 
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States.” And this although Professor Cattell was ac- 
tively engaged in psychological work for the army, and 
his only son who was of war age had already volunteered ! 
Professor Cattell, in his counter-statement, referred to the 
trustees as “men whose horizon is bounded by the two 
sides of Wall Street with Trinity Church at the end.” 
He described the university as a place “overrun with in- 
trigue and secret diplomacy.” He said of President But- 
ler : “He has run the university as a department store, 
playing the part of both proprietor and floor walker to the 
faculty, while an errand boy to the trustees.”* Cattell 
brought suit for libel and threatened to sue for the pen- 
sion to which he was entitled. The trustees waited several 
years, until the libel case was about to come up for trial, 
and then admitted their guilt by paying forty-five thousand 
dollars of the university’s money. 

With Professor Cattell there went out Professor H. 
W. L. Dana, a grandson of Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low and of Richard Henry Dana; his crime was that he 
had belonged to the People’s Council — with the knowledge 
of President Butler. Shortly after this went Beard, and 
Henry Mussey, one of Columbia’s most loved professors ; 
also my old teacher, James Harvey Robinson. 

I write the above, and then the door-bell of my home 
rings, and there enters another man who went out — Leon 
Ardzrooni, an Armenian with an irrepressible sense of 
humor, who for two years was a professor of economics. 
I do not have to ask Ardzrooni about his success as a 
teacher, because his reputation has preceded him. He 
brought Columbia twelve thousand dollars a year in tu- 
ition fees, of which they paid him three thousand to lec- 
ture on labor problems; and every now and then they 
would send for him and make anxious faces over the fact 
that he taught the realities of modern industry. Profes- 
sor Seligman, his dean, heard the distressing report that 
he made some of his young ladies — graduate students out 
of Barnard — “unhappy.” “It would be all right for older 

*The statements concerning Columbia University in the above 
paragraph were contained in a confidential statement sent by Pro- 
fessor Cattell to some of the Columbia faculty. In fairness to 
Professor Cattell, I wish to state that he did not furnish me with 
this statement, either directly or indirectly, and I have not asked 
his permission to quote from it. 
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people,” said Professor Seligman; “but not for the 
young, who are so impressionabV/' Said Ardzrooni; 
“What's the use of teaching them when they're so old 
that I can’t make any impression ?” 

The students asked him about an L W. W. strike, and 
he told how such a matter appeared to the strikers. “Don't 
they get enough to eat ?" asked one, a young army officer. 
“Yes, I suppose so,” said the professor; “but so do the 
owners get enough to eat. That isn't the only issue.” 
Professor Ardzrooni gave that answer at ten o'clock in 
the morning, and at twelve he went to the Freuity Club 
for lunch, and there on the faces of his colleagues he saw 
written the dreadful tidings — he had been reported! The 
busy telephone system of the university had informed the 
whole campus that the genial Armenian had been discov- 
ered to be a member of the L W. W. ; he had boasted to 
his classes of carrying a red card, and all his colleagues 
were so sorry for him ! 

Ardzrooni was summoned before Butler, and instead 
of taking it meekly, he demanded a showdown. Who was 
it that accused him of belonging to the 1. W. W. and of 
carrying a red card? Butler refused to tell him, evading 
the issue, so the professor went on the warpath. It hap- 
pens that he is a rich man, not dependent upon anybody's 
favor, so he went to Woodbridge, dean of the faculty, an- 
nouncing that he was going to bring suit aganist the uni- 
versity that very day ; he would put Butler on the witness 
stand, and find out whether a college professor has any 
rights, or can b€. slandered at will ! 

Instantly, of course, the whole machinery of intimida- 
tion collapsed ; it had never occurred to anyone that a col- 
lege professor might act like a man ! They would drop 
the whole matter, say nothing more about the red card, 
give Ardzrooni promotion and increase his salary — any- 
thing to keep out of court! The professor of labor prob- 
lems laughed at them, and following the example of all 
other self-respecting men, went out into the free world. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE EMPIRE OF DULLNESS 

Those who have stayed in the great academic depart- 
ment-store have stayed under the shadow of disgrace; 
branded as men who love their pitiful salaries more than 
they love their self-respect and dignity as scholars, more 
than they love the cause of democracy and justice through- 
out the world. They stay on the terms that the voice of 
democracy and justice is silent among them, while the 
voice of reaction bellows with brazen throat. 

I have shown you the plutocratic president storming 
the banquet halls of merchants and manufacturers and 
bankers, pouring out what Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, 
described as “his sweeping intolerance of free speech 
and of organization by those not of his belief.” And 
everything in Columbia or connected with Columbia has 
been stamped with the impress of Butler's hard material- 
ism, his cold and calculating snobbery. He uses the pres- 
tige of his university to confer honors on reaction both 
at home and abroad. In 1912 he honored Senator Under- 
wood, praising him to the skies as the leader of democracy 
— this in the hope of keeping Woodrow Wilson from 
getting the Democratic nomination for president. In 1922 
we find him glorifying an Episcopal bishop, the rector of 
Trinity Church, the governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, a Belgian baron, a Portuguese viscount, the Chi- 
nese ambassador, and Paderewski, apostle of Polish mili- 
tarism ! 

With the help of his millionaire trustees Butler has 
built up an alumni machine, and the alumni paper is the 
organ of his personal glory. He has built up a faculty 
machine, of men who understand that they are free so 
long as they agree with their president, and who go forth 
to carry out the president's will wherever the Columbia 
influence reaches — which is throughout the entire school 
and college system of our plutocratic empire. 

Butler, you understand, was head of the department 
of education at Columbia; he fixed the policy of this de- 
partment, making it a machine for the turning out of 
educational experts,” trained to see life as a battle- 
ground of money-ambition, and to run the schools as effi- 
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dent factories. Butler edited the ‘Tducational Review,” 
and the present editor is a Columbia man, and his puppet. 
I shall take you with me before long for a trip over the 
United States, and show you the Tammany Hall of edu- 
cation; the league of superintendents, and the politicians 
of the National Educational Association, financed by the 
book companies and other big grafters, and combining with 
the chambers of commerce and professional patriots to 
drive out liberalism in education as in politics, and resist 
every new idea in everv department of human thought 
and activity. They are backed by the political machines 
of special privilege, and protected and glorified by the 
“Brass Check” press; and eveiywhere you find Columbia 
men the leading advocates of routine, red tape, and reac- 
tion. 

I turn over my notes; the people of New York are 
struggling in the grip of rapacious landlords, and here 
comes Samuel McCune Lindsay, Professor of Social Leg- 
islation at Columbia University, with a pamphlet to dem- 
onstrate that there is really no shortage of apartments, 
but on the contrary a surplus of thirty thousand. The 
Lockwood Commission puts the professor on the stand 
and draws out the fact that he was paid five hundred dol- 
lars by the Real Estate Board for the writing of this pam- 
phlet. Samuel Untermyer, counsel of the commission, 
characterizes Prof. Lindsay's figures as “absurd,” and 
forces the professor to admit that he made no actual in- 
vestigation, and h'< s “no practical knowledge.” 

I turn to anot her page. Dr. Albert Shiels is superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Los Angeles in the year 
1919, and at the height of the White Terror in America 
he publishes in President Butler's “Educational Review” 
an article denouncing the Soviet government. At a mass 
meeting in Los Angeles the chairman states that he has 
made count of the errors of fact in this article, and they 
total one hundred and twenty-four. Louise Bryant, just 
returned from Russia, is at the meeting, and the audience 
votes to send a challenge to Dr. Shiels to debate with her. 
Someone in the audience puts up a two hundred dollar 
Liberty Bond to pay Dr. Shiels, and the audience con- 
tributes over twelve hundred dollars to give publicity to 
the debate. Dr. Shiels is invited to appear, and his an- 
swer is: “I believe it is contrary to good public policy 
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to place Bolshevism and its practices on a par with de- 
batable questions” — an answer which so delights President 
Butler that he calls Dr. Shiels to New York, to become 
Associate Director of the Institute of Educational Re- 
search of Columbia University! 

Yet another case: The people of North Dakota are 
trying to take over the education of their own children 
and liberalize the school system of their state; and here 
comes George D. Strayer, professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration at Columbia University, addressing the leg- 
islative committee of the state educational committee, 
Minot, North Dakota, April 18, 1919, attacking 

the proposed new laws, and laying out a com- 
plete program of pedagogical toryism. No violation of 
academic propriety for a Columbia professor to take part 
in politics — provided it is on the side of special privilege I 

Nor is it a violation of academic propriety if a Colum- 
bia professor rushes into the capitalistic press, provided 
he rushes in in defense of his masters. In the New York 
‘Times” for May 22, 1922, I find Professor James C. Eg- 
bert, Director of University Extension and Director of 
the School of Business of Columbia University, spread- 
ing himself to the extent of three columns on the subject 
of “labor education.” There was no slightest occasion 
for this professor to spread himself ; nobody asked his 
opinion, he did not even have the pretext of a public ad- 
dress before some bankers' association. The only camou- 
flage which the Times provides is the phrase, “in a recent 
interview” — ^that is, in this precise present interview 
with the Times! After which the Times goes on to pub- 
lish nearly three columns of the professor’s manuscript, 
with nothing but quotation marks to keep up the pretense 
that it is an “interview.” Says the professor : “The edu- 
cational system devised by the labor unions has virtually 
broken down” — which is a plain lie. The professor then 
goes on to say that the proper place for the la1>or unions 
to come for their education is to the established universi- 
ties. I read the professor’s three columns of eloquence, 
and realize fhat I learned the whole thing when I was 
three years old, in two lines of nursery rhyme : 

“‘Won’t you come into my parlor?’ 

Said the spider to the fly.” 
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What is the final product of all this system we have 
been studying? It may be stated in one word, which is 
dullness. Some men are hired, and they are hired be- 
cause they are dull, c^nd will do dull work ; and they do it. 
The student comes to college, full of eagerness and 
hope, and he finds it dull. He has no idea why it should 
be so; it is incredible to him that men should be selected 
because they are dull, and should be fired if they prove 
to be anything but dull. All he sees is the dullness, and 
he hates it, and ‘'cuts'' it as much as he can, and goes off 
to practice football or get drunk. I quote one more para- 
graph from the letter of Bayard Boyesen; 

There is nothing tending to make a teacher so enthusiastic 
and optimistic as any average class of freshmen, the great majority 
of whom come to Columbia eager, alert and responsive to every 
contact with beauty, nobility, aspiration and high endeavor ; and 
there is nothing tending to make the teacher so disappointed and 
pessimistic as to see these same young men, after they have been 
blunted and flattened, go out with smiles of cynical superiority, to 
take their allotted places in the world of American business. 

All this wealth, all this magnificence, stone and con- 
crete and white marble — and inside it dullness and death ! 
You read about the millions given for education, and re- 
joice, thinking it means progress; but all that the millions 
can buy is — dullness and death! Look at Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, with a ten million dollar peace foundation, 
which he uses to finance the writing of a history of the 
war! Half a million dollars a year, donated to bring 
peace to mankindl and now, in the greatest crisis of his- 
tory, Butler sets a man to writing a history of a war ! 

If you think I exaggerate when I state that the Co- 
lumbia system means the deliberate exclusion of new 
ideas, and of living, creative attitudes, listen to our pluto- 
cratic president himself, laying down the law on the sub- 
ject of education: “The duty of one generation is to pass 
on to the next, unimpaired, the institutions it has inherited 
from its forbears." Just so! To keep mankind as it has 
been, forever and ever, world without end, arnen! Is it 
anybody's duty to discover new truth and complete man's 
mastery over nature? Is it anybody's duty to inspire us, 
that we may cease to be the bloody-handed savages that 
history has left us? Is it anybody's business to bring or- 
der out of our commercial anarchy, and use the collective 
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powers of mankind for the making instead of the destroy- 
ing of life? It is nobody’s business to do these things; 
what we go to college for is to learn about our ancestors, 
and become what they were — the pitiful victims of blind 
instincts. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEE-HIGGINSON 

There is a saying that when you go to Philadelphia 
they ask you who your grandfather was, and when you go 
to New York they ask you what you are worth, and when 
you go to Boston they ask you what you know. We are 
now going to the hub of America’s intellectual life, and 
make ourselves familiar with our most highly cultured 
university. 

We shall begin, as before, by investigating those who 
run it; and straightway we shall get a shock. We shall 
find not merely the interlocking directorate — the princes, 
and the dukes, and the barons ; we shall find the emperor 
himself, none other than J. Pierpont Morgan ! I was puz- 
zled when I studie*’ the affairs of Columbia, for I knew 
that the elder Morgan had been on the board until his 
death, and I could not imagine how President Butler 
managed to overlook his son and heir. When I came to 
study Harvard I discovered the reason ; the younger Mor- 
gan was graduated from Harvard in 1889. The purpose 
of such interchanges of royalty is, of course, to cement 
the bonds of empire. 

The house of J. P. Morgan & Company is closely al- 
lied with the Boston banking house of Lee, Higginson & 
Company, Mr. Morgan was reelected to the Harvard 
board in 1917, along with Francis Lee Higginson, Jr., of 
Lee, Higginson & Company; Eliot Wadsworth, represen- 
tative of Stone & Webster, an allied banking house; 
Howard Elliott, then president and now chairman of the 
New Haven, a Morgan railroad; and, finally, a prominent 
corporation lawyer in San Francisco, representing the in- 
terlocking directorate in that city. 

In his discussion of the Pujo report Justice Brandeis 
wrote that “Concentration of banking capital has pro- 
ceeded even farther in Boston than in New York.” He 
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goes on to tell of three great banking "concerns, with their 
interlocking directorates, controlling^ ninety-two per cent 
of Boston’s money resources. These concerns competed 
in minor and local matters, said Mr. Brandeis, but they 
were all allied with Morgan. “Financial concentration 
seems to have found its highest exemplification in Bos- 
ton.” And exactl}" the same thing is true of the concen- 
tration of control of Harvard University and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and the group of smaller 
colleges located in Eastern Massachusetts. They are all 
“State Street” — this being the Boston equivalent cf ‘‘Wall 
Street.” 

In 1916 the New York Evening Post, at that time in 
rebellion against the House of Morgan, published an in- 
teresting study of the financial connections of the govern- 
ing board of Harvard. There are six members of the 
Harvard corporation, known as the “fellows,” and these 
are appointed for life. In addition, there are thirty “over- 
seers,” elected by the whole body of graduates. The New 
York “Evening Post” examined these latter, and found 
eleven capitalists and seven lawyers, a generous majority 
for the plutocracy. Nor was there much danger to the 
plutocracy from some of the others; those classified as 
“public men” including Senator Lodge and F. A. Delano, 
ex-president of several railroads. 

A year later the “Evening Post” made a further ex- 
amination, considering not merely the fellows and the 
overseers, but the tine directors of the Harvard Alumni 
Association, the nil e members of the Association’s nomi- 
nating committee, twenty candidates for overseers who 
had just been called, and six who had just been called as 
candidates for directors of the Association. That made a 
body of eighty Harvard graduates, forty of them Boston 
men, and twenty-nine of these forty being financial men, 
or attorneys for the State Street houses. All but six were 
connected with the three interlocked financial institutions ; 
twenty were connected with Lee, Higginson & Company 
or its institutions — nine with the Old Colon)r Trust Com- 
pany, the great Lee-Higginson bank, five with Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Company itself, four directors in another Lee- 
Higginson bank, six directors in a Lee-Higginson savings 
bank, six in another Lee-Higginson savings bank, four in 
a Lee-Higginson insurance company, and six attorneys for 
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these. “State Street/’ you see, is like Virginia; the old 
families have been intermarrying for so long that every- 
body is related to everybody else. 

A Harvard graduate wrote to the New York “Eve- 
ning Post/' “Harvard has assets to be invested of about 
thirty-four million dollars. Is that the reason why prac- 
tically five-sixths of the Boston business representation 
(of Harvard) is affiliated with investment banking con- 
cerns, or is it because they wish to use Harvard as a 
knighthood for their friends?" The “Evening Post" went 
on politely to say that it did not believe this was the case; 
the financial domination of Harvard had resulted by acci- 
dent ! But this bit of humor did not save the “Evening 
Post" from the wrath of the interlocking directorate. The 
paper offended also by opposing America’s entry into the 
war — and so the valuable advertising business of Lee, 
Higginson & Co. was withdrawn, and shortly afterwards 
the owner of the paper was forced to sell out to Mr. La- 
mont, a partner of the House of Morgan. This story is 
in “The Brass Check," page 248. To complete it we should 
note the part played by Harvard in the swallowing. It 
was a Harvard overseer who bought the “Evening Post" ; 
another overseer is now president and trustee of the “Eve- 
ning Post" company, and a third overseer is also a trus- 
tee of the “Evening Post" company ! 

Also, it will be worth while to notice the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, until recently a part 
•of Harvard. This is one of the most marvelous collec- 
tions of plutocrats ever assembled in the world ; it includes 
the president of the Powder Trust, and bis cousin Mr. 
Coleman du Pont, who is emperor of the State of Dela- 
ware; also Mr. Eastman, the kodak king; two of our 
greatest international bankers, Mr. Otto Kahn and Mr. 
Frank Vanderlip; Mr. Howard Elliott, chairman of the 
New Haven, Mr. Elisha Lee, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania; both members of the firm of Stone and Web- 
ster, with all of its enormous electrical interests ; also nine 
other electrical bankers, two officials of the General Elec- 
tric Company, one big electrical manufacturer, and six 
others who are interested in electric railways. Make par- 
ticular note of this mass of electrical connections, because 
in succeeding chapters you will find several amusing in- 
stances of the influence of electric light and electric rail- 
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way interests upon the policy and teaching of both Har- 
vard and Massachusetts Tech. 

As we have seen, the endowment ot Harvard was esti- 
mated at thirty-four millions of dollars in 1917, and since 
then there has been a campaign in which nearly fifteen 
millions was raised. This money is under the direction of 
the Morgan-Lee-Higginson directorate, and needless to 
say is largely invested in Morgan-Lee-Higginson enter- 
prises. We are told by some friends of Harvard that 
Harvard stands for ‘dibei.ilism'’ in American education, 
do you suppose that Ha^-vard stands for “liberalism’' in 
American industry? Do you suppose that the votes of 
Harvard administrators are cast for policies of justice and 
democracy in the enterprises it exploits? If you suppose 
that, you are extremely naive. The Harvard votes are 
cast, just as any other votes of any other business con-, 
cerns are cast, for the largest amount of dividends for! 
Harvard. For example. Harvard owns twcnlc^-five hun- 
dred shares in a Boston department store; has Harvard 
done anything to humanize the management of that store ? 
It has not. Harvard likewise operates a mine. Harvard 
has a graduate business school and trains executives to 
run mines — on the basis of getting the maximum produc- 
tion at the lowest cost, and maintaining the present sys- 
tem of industrial feudalism. 

I take these facts concerning the Harvard investments 
from a paper by Harry Emerson Wildes, a Harvard grad- 
uate. It is interesting to note that Mr. Wildes at the time 
he made this study was doing voluntary publicity work 
for the alumni group which was raising Harvard funds 
in Philadelphia; and Air. Wildes was “dropped” immedi- 
ately after this study saw the light! 

We have seen how Columbia owns stocks and bonds 
in American railroads, public service corporations, and in- 
dustrial corporations of all sorts. Exactly the same thing 
is true of Harvard. Says Mr. Wildes: 

Twelve separate cities feed the Harvard purse from their 
traction lines, and more than half a hundred pay tribute from 
their lighting, heating, gas and power plants. Harvard has two 
million dollars in the traction game. The two-cent transfer charge 
on New York City trolleys goes to pay the interest on three- 
quarters of a million dollars’ worth of traction bonds in Harvard 
ownership, and Boston ten-cent fare goej partially to Harvard’s 
third of a million in Boston traction bonds. 
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Mr. Wildes goes on to study the elfect of these in- 
vestments upon Harvard, and the effect which Harvard, 
through the power of these investments, might have upon 
the industrial life of the country. I cannot present the 
subject better than he has done, so I quote his words: 

With rapid transit lines throughout the nation in a state of 
rising fares, and continual labor strife taking place, the interven- 
tion of a conciliatory investor holding any such amounts might 
aid in bringing better harmony between the companies on the one 
hand and the public and the workmen on the other. But nothing 
has been done by Harvard Universit3% nor by any educational body 
in the land, to work for the friendship of either public or labor 
towards the transit lines. . . . 

How strenuously the influence of Harvard will be thrown 
on the side of limitation of armaments and the ending of war may 
be gauged by the total of more than a million dollars’ worth of 
ordnance bonds and munitions stock owned by the corporation. 
And, as these are largely in great steel corporations such as Beth- 
lehem, Midvale and Illinois, the attitude of the college heads to- 
wards the move for unionizing workers can be clearly under- 
stood. 

When railroad brotherhoods put forth a plan for guild oper- 
ation of the lines, they face a mighty opposition from security 
investors. The eight million dollars which Harvard holds in 
railroad stock and bonds would be affected by victory for the 
Plumb Plan. The professors of economics and particularly of 
railroad operation and finance can scarcely be expected to imbue 
their scholars with a holy zeal for the securing of the Brother- 
hood aims. ... 

Evidence of the patriotic ardor of the financiers directing Har- 
vard’s investments may be readily seen in the fact that only one 
per cent of the funds of the university is invested in the Liberty 
Loans. The total of United States bonds held is less than half of 
that spent for bonds of five foreign nations. Intervention in 
Mexico would perhaps be pleasing to the authorities, since they 
hold a total of nearly one hundred thousand dollars in Mexican 
government bonds. So, also, is the pacification of Central Amer- 
ica through the stationing of American marines and blue-jackets 
in those lands. Meddling of our State Department in the internal 
affairs of Costa Rica, Honduras, San Salvador and the rest helps 
to uphold the value^ of another one hundred thousand dollars' 
worth of United Fruit Company bonds.* This company notorious- 
ly controls entire nations in Central America and sets up or deposes 
presidents at its whim. There is scarcely a large community north 
of Panama that is not in some degree tapped by the Harvard 
treasury. The American college is becoming the strongest single 
force in the world. Its management is almost entirely in the 
hands of international bankers or men dependent upon that group. 


♦These bonds have just been paid off, but the ability to pay 
them off was of course assured by American intervention. 
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Such are the business facts underlying Harvard Uni- 
versity ; such are the roots of the plaint, and we shall now 
examine its flowers. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE HARVARD TRADITION 

Harvard has a tradition, which is a part of the tra- 
dition of New England ; it is one of scholarship, of r'*- 
spect for the dignity of learning. Money counts in New 
England, but money is not enough, so you will be told; 
you must have culture also, and the prestige of the intel- 
lectual life. More than that, in New England is found 
that quality which must necessarily go with belief in the 
intellectual life, the quality of open-mindedness, the will- 
ingness to consider new ideas. 

Such is the tradition; and first, it will pay us to ask, 
how did the tradition originate? Was it made by Harvard 
University? Or was it made by Charles Sumner, anti- 
slavery senator from Massachusetts, who was found unfit 
to be a professor in the Harvard Law School, and wrote 
to his brother : ‘T am too much of a reformer in law to be 
trusted in a post of such commanding influence as this 
has now become.'’ Was it made by Harvard, or by Wen- 
dell Phillips, who, according to his biographer, Sears, de- 
nounced "'the restraint of Harvard, which he attributed 
to affiliation with the commercial interests of Boston, and 
the silence they imposed on anti-slavery sentiments.” Was 
it made by Harvard or by William Lloyd Garrison, who 
was dragged through the streets of Boston with a rope 
about his neck, by a silk-hatted mob of State Streeters, 
many of them of course from Harvard? 

Sumner, Phillips and Garrison were extremists, you 
may say; and the best traditions are not made by such. 
They are made by scholars, who lead retired lives and 
guide others by the power of thought. Very well; New 
England has had no more revered scholar, no more keen i 
thinker than Emerson. Emerson was gentle, Emerson! 
was dignified, and you will find Emerson a part of the 
Harvard tradition — one of its halls bears his name. So let 
us see what Emerson had to report about the Harvard 
of his time ; how much credit he gives it for progress ia 
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the anti-slavery days. Writing in 1861, in ^The Celebra- 
tion of the Intellect,*^ Emerson said: ‘‘Harvard College 
has no voice in Harvard College, but State Street votes 
it down on every ballot. Everything will be permitted 
there, which goes to adorn Boston Whiggism — is it geol- 
ogy, astronomy, poetry, antiquities, art, rhetoric? But 
that which it exists for, to be a fountain of novelties out 
of heaven, a Delphos uttering warning and ravishing or- 
acles to lift and lead mankind — ^that it shall not be permit- 
ted to do or to think of. On the contrary, every generos- 
ity of thought is suspect and has a bad name. And all the 
youths come out decrepit citizens; not a prophet, not a 
poet, not a daimon, but is gagged and stifled or driven 
away.’’ 

And precisely that is what we have to report abopt the 
Harvard of the time of capitalistic reaction, which is 1922. 
For thirteen years Harvard has been under the adminis- 
tration of a cultured corporation lawyer of Boston, who. 
has generally carried out the politics of his State Street 
associates in all essential matters, and has preserved just 
as much reputation for liberalism as can be preserved — 
safely. 

A. Lawrence Lowell is not, like Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, a climber and a toady ; he could not be a climber, be- 
cause he was born on a mountaintop, and there was no 
place* to climb to — he could only stay where he was or de- 
scend. He belongs to the Lowell family, who are among 
the Boston Brahmins, and it would not occur to him that 
any millionaire could confer a favor upon Harvard Uni- 
versity, or upon the president of Harvard University. On 
the other hand, it does occur to him that Harvard is a 
close corporation, a family affair of the vested interests of 
New England, which cover an enormous financial power 
with a decorous coating of refined exclusiveness. 

Before the days of President Lowell, Harvard was 
presided over by Charles W. Eliot, a scholar who believed 
to some extent in a safe and reasonable freedom of opin- 
ion — using his own freedom to glorify the “great Ameri- 
can hero” known as the “scab.” President Lowell has in- 
h^ted the Eliot tradition, and in my travels about the 
c^ntry I heard many rumors as to how he had stood by 

professors in time of stress. When I got to Harvard, 
aiid turned these rumors into fact, I found an amusing 
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situation. No"' circus rider who keeps his footing on two 
horses has ever done a more def' and delicate feat of bal- 
ancing than President Lowell, with one foot on the^ Eliot 
tradition and the other foot on the House of Lee-Higgin- 
son. 

They will tell you proudly that professors are not let 
out of Harvard because of their opinions; and that is 
sometimes true. One reason is, because the Harvard 
teaching staff is selected with meticulous care, and be- 
cause, when the new man comes to Harvard he comes un- 
der the influence of a subtle but powerful atmosphere ot 
good form. It is not crude materialism, as in Columbia; 
it is cleverly compounded of high intellectual and social 
qualities, and it is brought to the young educators* atten- 
tion vj^th humor and good fellowship. A friend of mine, 
a Harvard man who knows the game, described to me 
from personal experience how the State Street pressure 
operates. Somebody in Lee-Higginson calls President 
Lowell on the telephone and says : ‘‘How can we get So- 
and-so to put up the money for that chair, if young This- 
or-that gets his name in the newspapers as lecturing to 
workingmen?'' President Lowell smiles and says he will 
see about it, and the young instructor is invited to dinner 
and amiably shown how the most liberal university in 
America cannot run entirely without money. The young 
instructor sees the point, and the president goes away^ 
thinking to himself : “Thank God we are not as Colum- 
bia!" 

Even down to ,:he humblest freshman such pressure 
is conveyed. There are things that “are not done" at Har- 
vard ; and you would be surprised to know how minute is 
the supervision. You might not think it was a grave of- 
fense for a student, wearing a soft shirt in summer-time, 
to leave the top button unfastened ; but a student friend of 
mine, who had ideas of the simple life — going back to na- 
ture and all that — was coldly asked by Dean Gay; “Is 
the button of your shirt open by mistake, or is the button 
missing?" And when he did not take this delicate hint, 
Professor Richard C. Cabot told another student that he 
might help the young man by advising him to close the top 
button of his shirt. I am advised that Harvard men will 
call this story “rot" ; therefore I specify that I have it in 
writing from the man to whom it happened 
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And if they are so careful about shirt-buttons, they 
would hardly be careless about public speeches. A couple 
of years ago the Harvard Liberal Club made so bold as 
to invite Wilfred Humphries, a mild little gentleman who 
served with the Y. M. C. A., to tell about his experiences 
in Russia; whereupon the president of the Liberal Club 
received a letter from the secretary to the Corporation of 
Harvard, politely pointing out that there was likely to be 
embarrassment to the university, and would the president 
of the club kindly call upon the secretary, in order to pro- 
vide him with arguments, ‘‘in case the press takes the thing 
up in a way which might embarrass the progress of the 
Endowment Fund Campaign.’* Just as deftly as that, you 
see! 

I found that Harvard’s reputation for liberalism was 
based upon the custom of President Lowell to take into 
his institution men who had been expelled from other col- 
leges. I was impressed by this, until Harvard men ex- 
plained to me how it is managed. The basis of it is a 
painstaking inquiry into the character and opinions of those 
men, to make sure there is nothing really dangerous about 
them. In some cases they are men who have offended 
local interests, with which “State Street” has little con- 
cern. Others are men of ability who have offended relig- 
ious prejudices in the provinces; the tradition of Harvard 
is Unitarian, and nobody is shocked by the idea that his 
ancestors swung from the tree-tops by their tails. The 
State of Texas has just passed a law providing for the ex- 
pulsion of professors who teach that idea, so in due course 
you may hear of Harvard taking over some Texas scholar. 

How men are investigated before they are taken into 
Harvard is a matter about which I happen to know from 
a man who underwent the ordeal. I will call my infor- 
mant Professor Smith, and he was head of a department 
in a leading university. Appointed on a public service 
commission, he discovered that the local gas company was 
engaged in swindling the city. The facts got into the 
newspapers, and this public spirited professor was on the 
verge of being expelled by his trustees, several of whom 
were “in gas.” Some friends of his put the matter before 
President Lowell, and Lowell made inquiry, and ascer- 
tained that Smith was a liberal of the very mildest sort, 
well connected and affable, in every way worthy to asso- 
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date with the best families, and to train their sons ; so Pro- 
fessor Smith received a letter, aski.ig him if he would 
come to Cambridge and make the acquaintance of Presi- 
dent Lowell. He made the journey, and found himself 
a guest at a dinner party in the home of one of the inter- 
locking directorate. President Lowell was seated next to 
him, and they chatted on many subjects, but only once did 
they touch on the subject of Smith and his qualifications. 

‘'By the way,"' said Lowell (I reproduce the conversa- 
tion from careful notes) . “I understand you had some lit- 
tle unpleasantness in your home city/’ 

“Quite a good deal of it," replied Smith. 

“Pm not quite clear about it," said Lowell. “It had 
something to do with the gas company, did it not ?" 

“Yes," replied Smith. 

“It was merely gas? It had nothing to do with elec- 
tricity ?" 

“Oh, no," said Smith. “Nothing whatever." 

“You are sure the electric light company was not in- 
volved ?" 

“Quite sure. They are separate concerns." 

“I see," said Lowell, and talked about the European 
situation. 

So Professor Smith went home, and told a friend 
about the matter; the friend made him repeat it over, 
word for word, and then burst out laughing. “Don't you see 
the point?" he asked; but Smith saw no point whatever. 

“Don't you know that gas companies and electric light 
companies are sometimes rivals?" inquired the friend. 
“You can light your house with either gas or electricity; 
you can cook with either gas or electricity, you can heat 
with either gas or electricity." 

“Yes, of course," said Smith, still unenlightened. 

“Well, you attacked the gas company," said the friend. 
“You did not attack the Edison Electric Company of youi* 
city, which happens to be a part of the electric trust which 
covers the entire United States. Harvard is all tied up 
with this electrical trust, and Massachusetts Tech still 
more so, and Lee, Higginson & Company are its bankers. 
President Lowell was perfectly willing for you to fight 
your local gas company, but he wanted to make sure that 
you hadn’t trod on the toes of Harvard's leading industry ! 
You will get your invitation to Harvard, I'll wager." 
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And, sure enough, the invitation came a few days later ! 
To complete the humor of the story, the fact of the invi- 
tation became known at once among the faculty of Pro- 
fessor Smith's university, and had the effect of instantly 
killing the talk of Professor Smith's being asked to re- 
sign f _ . . 

I tell this incident as it was told to me. Standing by 
itself it might not mean much ; but before we finish with . 
Harvard we shall have plenty of evidence to prove that 
when the electric men play a tune, the Lee-Higginson uni- 
versity dances. President Lowell, I am told, did not know 
the difference between a mathematician and an astrono- 
mer ; when Pickering died, he proposed to put in a mathe- 
matician, and was naively surprised when it was explained 
to him that modern astronomy has gone so far that an 
observatory cannot be run by a mathematician, however 
expert. But ignorant as our Boston Brahmin may be 
about the stars of the milky way, it is certain that he 
knows all about the stars of iState Street, he has them care- 
fully charted and plotted, and neither he nor any member 
of his faculty ever bumps into them. 


CPIAPTER XVI 
FREE SPEECH BUT— 

We have referred to the Plarvard Liberal Club, an or- 
ganization formed by some graduates who sympathized 
with the cause of social justice. This club brought speak- 
ers to Harvard, and got itself into the newspapers several 
times; for example, during the anti-red hysteria they 
heard an address from P'ederal Judge Anderson, who de- 
nounced the Palmer raids as crimes against the consti- 
tution. This caused President Lowell great annoyance, 
but he could not control the club, because it w’as a gradu- 
ate organization. He demanded that it abandon the name 
Harvard, saying it might cause people to get a wrong 
idea of the university. Inquiries were made to ascertain 
if legal measures could be taken; and when he found that 
such measures wouldn’t work, he came to one of its meet- 
ings, very courteous and deeply interested, trying to steer 
it into ways of academic propriety. ‘‘We are all liberals 
at Harvard,” he said — an old, old formula ! For a genera- 
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tion the British lab('r party has been hearing from the 
Tories: “We are all Socialists in England/' 

Just how much of a liberal President Lowell is, of 
hfs own impulse and from his own conviction, was shown 
at the time that Louis D, Brandcis was nominated by Pres- 
ident Wilson for the Supreme Court, Brandeis is a gradu- 
ate of the Harvard Law School, and was a prosperous 
corporation lawyer in Boston; a man of European cul- 
ture and charming manners, he was the darling of Har- 
vard, in spite of tlie fact that he is a Jew. The Lees and 
the Higginsons took him up — until suddenly he ran h.to 
the New Haven railroad ! Then the other crowd, the Kid- 
ders and the Peabodys, took him up — until he ran into the 
gas company! After that everybody dropped him, and if 
he had not been a man of wealth he would have been 
ruined. When he was proposed for the Supreme Court, 
a committee of lawyers, with Austen G. Fox, a Harvard 
man, at their head, took up the fight against him in the 
United States Senate. This fight didn't involve Harvard, 
and there was no reason for President Lowell to meddle 
in it ; but he made it his personal fight, and a fight of the 
most determined and bitter character. 

In 1918 there was a great strike in the Lawrence tex- 
tile mills, and this made a delicate situation, because Har- 
vard holds six hundred thousand dollars' worth of woolen 
mill loans and mortgages, and an equal amount of bonds 
and stocks. It seemed natural, therefore, to the overseers 
that Harvard students should go out as militiamen to 
crush this strike: it did not seem natural to them that 
members of the Eiberal Club should call meetings and in- 
vite strike leaders to tell the students of the university 
their side of the case. But the members of this Liberal 
Club persisted, and when the district attorney accused the 
strikers of violence, they appointed a committee to inter- 
view him and get his facts. They gave a dinner, to which 
they invited the directors of the mills to meet the strike- 
leaders ; they appointed a committee to consider terms of 
settlement, and in the end they forced a compromise. 

Things like this caused most intense annoyance to the 
interlocking directorate. This was voiced to a Harvard 
man of my acquaintance, one of the organizers of the 
Liberal Club, by a Harvard graduate whose father has 
been a Harvard overseer, and is one of Massachusett’s 
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most distinguished jurists. In the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton my friend was challenged to say what he meant by a 
liberal; and when his definition was not found satisfactory, 
the Harvard graduate exclaimed : ‘'A liberal ? Til tell you 

what a liberal is ! A liberal is a 

In order to reproduce the scene you will have to 

fill these blanks, not with the ordinary terms of abuse used 
by longshoremen and lumber-jacks, but with the most ob- 
scene expletives which your imagination can invent. 

Such is the present attitude of the ruling class of 
Harvard toward the issue of free speech. The attitude of 
the students was delightfully set forth by an editorial in 
the Harvard “Crimson/* at the time of the Liberal Club 
lecture of Wilfred Humphries, Y. M. C. A. worker from 
Russia. The “Crimson” was for Free Speech — But! 
What the “Crimson” wished to forbid was “propaganda** ; 
and it made clear that by this term it meant any and all 
protest against things established. Said the cautious young 
editor : “Not prohibited by law, propaganda creeps in and 
is accepted by many as an almost essential part of free- 
dom of speech !** This is as persuasive as the communica- 
tions of the Harvard Union to the liberal students, bar- 
ring various radicals from the platform, on the ground that 
the Union did not permit “partisan** speakers : the Union’s 
idea of non-partisan speakers being such well-poised and 
judicious conservatives as Admiral Sims and Detective 
Burns ! As the old saying runs : “Orthodoxy is my doxy, 
heterodoxy is your doxy!** There is a standing rule at 
Harvard barring “outside** speakers who discuss “con- 
tentious contemporaneous questions of politics or econom- 
ics” ; and this rule was used to bar Mrs. Pankhurst ! 

I tell you of these petty incidents of discrimination; 
and yet, if we are to keep our sense of proportion, we 
must state that in the totality of American universities, 
Harvard ranks, from the point of view of academic lib- 
eralism, among the three or four best. There was no in- 
terference with its professors during the war hysteria — 
and I found but one other large institution, the University 
of Chicago, of which this statement may be made. Also, 
Harvard has to its credit one post-war case, in which 
academic freedom was gravely involved, and in which 
the Harvard tradition proved itself still alive. This is 
a curious and dramatic story, and I will tell it in detail. 
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In the summer of 1918 the United States Army in- 
vaded Archangel in Northern Russia, and Vladivostok in 
Eastern Siberia, seizing the territory of a friendly people 
and killing its inhabitants without the declaration of war 
required by the constitution of the United States. Phis 
invasion was the blackest crime in American public his-i 
tory, and was denounced by many of our leading think- 
ers. Also it was denounced by five obscure Russian Jews, 
mere children in age, living in the East-side slums of New 
York City. Four boys and a girl printed a leaflet, asking 
the American people not to kill their Russian compatriots, 
and they distributed tliese leaflets in public — for which 
crime they were arrested, taken to prison, arid beaten and 
tortured so severely that one of them died a few days later. 
The surviving four were placed on trial, and after a 
hideous travesty of justice were given sentences of from 
fifteen to twenty years in prison. 

This is known as the “Abrams case,’^ and it stood as 
one of our greatest judicial scandals. Among others who 
protested was Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of the 
Harvard Law School. He published in the “Harvard 
Law Review,” April, 1920, an article entitled “A Con- 
temporary State Trial”; and subsequently he embodied 
this article as a chapter in his book on “Freedom of 
Speech.” Dean Pound of the Harvard Law School, with 
Professors Frankfurter, Chafee and Sayre (President 
Wilson’s son-in-law), also the librarian of the Law 
School, signed a petition for executive clemency in this 
Abrams case. T' ese actions excited great indignation 
among the interlocking directorates, and Mr. Austen G. 
Fox, a Harvard graduate and Wall Street lawyer, drew 
up a protest to the Harvard board of overseers, which 
protest was signed by twenty prominent corporation 
lawyers, all Harvard men, including Mr. Peter B. Olney, 
a prominent Tammany politician; Mr. Beekman Win- 
throp, ex-governor of Porto Rico, and Mr. Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr., recently notorious in connection with the 
scandals of the Alien Property Custodian. The over- 
seers referred the matter to the “Committee to Visit the 
Law School,” which consists of fourteen prominent serv- 
ants of the plutocracy, including a number of judges. The 
result was a “conference,” in reality a solemn trial, which 
occupied an entire day and evening, May 22, 1921, at the 
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Harvard Club in Boston. Mr. Fox appeared, with a com- 
mittee of his supporters and a mass of documents in the 
case; also the United States attorney and his assistant, 
serving as witnesses. 

President LowelFs attitude on this occasion is de- 
scribed to me as that of ‘‘a hen protecting her brood 
against an old Fox.'^ Professor Chafee himself tells me 
that President Lowell stood by him all through the “con- 
ference/' and made Mr. Fox uncomfortable by well-di- 
rected inquiries. Mr. Fox's principal charge was that 
Professor Chafee had taken his quotations of testimony at 
the Abrams trial from the official record submitted to the 
Supreme Court in the defendant's appeal, instead of go- 
ing to the prosecuting attorney and getting the complete 
stenographic record. And lo and behold, when Mr. Fox 
came to confront the fourteen Harvard judges, it tran- 
spired that he himself had committed a similar blunder, 
only far worse ! He accused the five professors at the 
Law School of having made false representations in their 
petition to President Wilson; but instead of going to the 
office of his friend the government prosecutor, and get- 
ting a photographic reproduction of the petition as signed 
by the professors, Mr. Fox presented in evidence a four- 
page circular, printed by the Abrams defense, containing 
a fac-simile of the petition, with the signatures of the five 
professors; the statements which Mr. Fox claimed were 
inaccurate were printed on the reverse side of this cir- 
cular. But it was easy for the professors to show that 
they had nothing to do with the circular or its statements. 
The document had been compiled by the Abrams defense 
some time after the professors signed the petition. Mr. 
Fox, champion of strict legal accuracy, had based his 
charge upon a piece of propaganda literature, for which 
the professors had been no more responsible than he ! 

It is interesting to note how the interlocking newspa-^ 
pers of Boston handled this incident. It was, as you can 
understand, a most sensational piece of news ; but it was 
an “inside" story, a family dispute of the interlocking 
directorate. The only newspaper which gave any account 
of the indictment of the professors was the Hearst paper, 
which is to a certain extent an outlaw institution, and 
publishes sensational news concerning the plutocracy, 
when the interests of Mr. Hearst and his group are not 
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involved. But no other Boston newspaper published the 
news about this trial at the time th'^t it took place; the 
first account was in the Boston *71erald/* nearly two 
months later, after the stor}’' was stale ! 

It was an amazing demonstration of the power of the 
Boston plutocracy; and it affords us curious evidence of 
the consequences of news suppression. I heard about the 
Chafee trial all the way from California to Massachusetts, 
and back again ; and every time I heard it, I heard a dif- 
ferent version — and always from some one who knew 
it positively, on the very best authority. These guardians 
of the dignity of Harvard thought that by keeping the 
story quiet they were helping the cause of academic free- 
dom ; but what they really did was to set loose a flood of 
wild rumors, for the most part discreditable to them- 
selves. Of course, they may say that they do not care 
about gossip ; but why is it not just as important to edu- 
cate people about Harvard, as to educate them about the 
ancient Egyptians and Greeks? 


CHAPTER XVII 
INTERFERENCE 

We have seen President Lowclbs behavior when a 
group of Wall Street lawyers attempted to dictate to his 
university. We have next to investigate his attitude when 
it is his own intimates and financial supporters who are 
being attacked; vfhen it is, not Wall Street, but State 
Street, which calls to him for help. Here again our 
P>oston Brahmin has put himself on record, with exactly 
the same self-will and decisiveness — but, unfortunately, 
on the other side! We were promised some more evi- 
dence on the subject of Harvard in relation to Lee-Hig- 
ginson and Edison Electric. Now we are to have it. 

I am indebted for the details of the incident to Mr. 
Morris Llewellyn Cpoke, an engineer of Philadelphia who 
was Director of Public Works under a reform adminis- 
tration. For a series of five years Mr. Cooke had been 
a regular lecturer at the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of Harvard University. He prepared two 
lectures on the public utility problem in American cities, 
which he gave at a number of universities, and was invited 
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to give at Harvard. Mr. Cooke took the precaution to 
inquire whether he would be free “to discuss conditions 
exactly as they exist in the public utility held/^ The reply 
was, in the magnificent Harvard manner: “I am desirous 
that your lectures be both specific and frank. I am anxious 
for the students to see clearly the real relation of local 
public utilities to the municipalities, and vice versa, and 
am not considering whether your remarks may hurt any 
one’s feelings.” 

Mr. Cooke came and delivered his two lectures, and 
was announced to give them again ; but four months later 
came a letter from the dean of the Graduate School, say- 
ing: “Mr. Lowell feels, and I agree with him, that in 
view of the use you made of your invitation to come here 
this last year, we cannot renew the invitation.” Mr. Cooke 
then wrote, to President Lowell to find out what was the 
matter, and was told that he had violated academic ethics 
by giving to the press an abstract of his lectures. In an- 
swering President Lowell, Mr. Cooke pointed out that six 
weeks prior to^ giving the lectures he had written on three 
separate occasions to the Graduate School, giving notice 
of his intention to publish an abstract of his remarks, be- 
cause officials in other cities wished the information on 
public utilities which he had accumulated. “Trusting that 
if this is not entirely satisfactory to you, you will so ad- 
vise me at your convenience,” etc. The reply from the 
Business School had been : “I note that you intend- to 
publish these two lectures later, which will be perfectly 
satisfactory to us.” 

President Lowell now condescended to explain to Mr. 
Cooke wherein he had offended; he had violated “aca- 
demic customs . . . not in the least peculiar to Harvard, 
but true in all universities.” Mr. Cooke thereupon wrote 
to universities all over the United States; he obtained 
statements from a score or two of university professors, 
deans and presidents, showing that not only was there no 
such custom, but that it was a quite common custom for 
lecturers at universities to make abstracts of their lectures 
and furnish these to the press. The authorities quoted 
include the president of the University of Wisconsin, and 
a dean who is now president; Professor Dewey of Colum- 
bia, Hoxie of Chicago— and Frankfurter of President 
Lowell’s own university! Theodore Roosevelt wrote: 
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Until I received your letter, I knew nothing whatever of any 
rule prohibiting the remarks of academic ’ *cturers from being 
published in the periodical press or in othc’* ways being quoted 
as material used in the lecture room. 

If you really want to test the sincerity of President 
Lowell's statement, here is the way to do it: Imagine 
Theodore Roosevelt, distinguished Harvard alumnus, com- 
ing to his alma mater to deliver a lecture on “The Duties 
of the College Man as a Citizen," and preparing a sum- 
mary of his lecture and giving it to the press ; and then 
imagine him receiving frotn President Lowell a letter re- 
buking him for his action, and informing him that because 
of it he would not again be invited to speak at Harvard ! 

No, we shall have to examine Mr. Cooke’s lectures, 
for some other reason why his career as a Harvard lec- 
turer was so suddenly cut short. Mr. Cooke has printed 
the lectures in pamphlet form under the title “Snapping 
Cords." On page 9 I find a statement of the over-val- 
uation of public utilities in Philadelphia, and note that 
the Philadelphia Electric Company has securities to the 
amount of over fifty million dollars upon an actual val- 
uation of less than twenty-five million. And this is an 
Edison concern, allied with Boston Edison and Lee Hig- 
ginson ! I turn to page 12, and learn how the National 
Electric Light Association, the society of electrical engi- 
neers, is being used as a dummy by the electric light inter- 
ests. I turn to page 14, and find the American Electric 
Railway Association shown up as planning to corrupt 
.fimerican educatior., creating a financed Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations for the self-stated purpose of “influencing the 
sources of public education particularly by (a) lectures 
on the Chautauqua circuit and (b) formation of a com- 
mittee of prominent technical educators to promote the 
formation and teaching of correct principles on public 
service questions in technical and economic departments 
at American colleges, through courses of lectures and 
otherwise." 

The tactless Mr. Cooke goes on to examine the ac- 
tivities of “prominent technical educators" who hrve lent 
themselves to this program. Among the names I find 
— can such a thing be possible? — George F. Swain, pro-, 
lessor of civil engineering in the Graduate School of 
Applied Science of Harvard University ! Professor 
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Swain, it appears, has done “valuation work”^ for Mr. 
Morgan’s New Haven Railroad — our interlocking direc- 
torate, you perceive ! You may not know what^ “valua- 
tion work” consists of ; it is the job of determining how 
much money you shall pay for your water, light, gas 
and transportation, and needless to say, the utility cor- 
porations want the valuation put as high as possible. Mr. 
Cooke, since the incidents here narrated, put through a 
rate case whereby the Philadelphia Electric Company col- 
lects from the city and the people of that city one mil- 
lion dollars less per year. So you see just what an ornery 
cuss Mr. Cooke is! 

Professor Swain lays out “principles” for the doing 
of this ticklish “valuation work.” * One of his “princi- 
ples” is that when anything has increased in value, the 
increased valuation shall be allowed the corporations, but 
when anything has decreased in value there shall be no 
corresponding decrease in the valuation! (We used to 
play this game when we were children; we called it 
“Heads I win and tails you lose.”) Another of Pro- 
fessor Swain’s “principles” is that when states, counties 
or cities have helped to pay the cost of grade crossings, 
the railroads shall be credited with the full value of these 
grade crossings. (We used to play that game also when 
we were children; we called it “Findings is keepings.”) 
Needless to say, a man who is so clever as to get away 
with things like that regards himself as superior to the 
rest of us, who let him get away with it. So, as president 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Professor 
Swain voices his distrust of democratic ideals, and in- 
forms the engineers that “present-day hurnanitarianism 
leads to race degeneracy.” 

And then I turn on to page 35 of the pamphlet, and 
stumble on still more tactless conduct on tlie part of 
this dreadful Mr. Cooke. He tells us about Dugald C. 
Jackson, professor of electrical engineering at Harvard 
University ,t who also does this fancy “valuation work.” 

* See record of hearing, May 3, 1920, at State blouse, Trenton, 
N. J., before Governor Edwards, on motion of City of Jersey 
City for removal of Public Service CommiSvsioii. 

t Professor Jackson, in qualifying as an expert before the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission, introduced himself by 
the single statement that he was 'professor of engineering at 
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Says Mr. Cooke: ‘Trofessor Jackson has never really 
been so much a university professor as a corporate em- 
ploye giving courses in universities. While he probably 
receives five thousand ^dollars from his present teaching 
post he must receive at least four times this amount from 
his corporate clients — charging as he does one hundred 
dollars a day for his own time and a percentage on the 
time of his assistants 

Mr. Cookf goes on to show that before taking up 
teaching, Professor Jackson was a chief engineer for the 
Edison General Electric Company. In 1910, while a 
professor at Harvard, he rendered a report showing that 
the Chicago Telephone Company was running behind 
over eight hundred thousand dollars per year; but two 
years later it was proven that the company could afford 
a reduction in rates of seven hundred thousand dollars 
per year! Again, Professor Jackson rendered a report 
showing that the Buffalo General Electric Company had a 
valuation of $4,966,000; but the state commission subse- 
quently fixed the valuation at $v3, 194,000. He valued 
three thousand municipal arc lamps at $21.70 each, but 
the New York commission showed that the actual cost 
of these lamps was $13.53. Says Mr. Cooke: 

*'What constitutes being employed by a corporation? 
Professor Jackson is to all intents and purposes consult- 
ing engineer in chief as to rates and valuations to the 
entire electrical industry in the United States. He has 
made inventories of the Boston Edison Company and the 
New York Edison Company. He is now engaged in 
doing similar work for the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany. These three companies have a combined gross 
annual income of thirty-five million dollars.’’ 

Do you see the ‘‘nigger in the woodpile” now? If 
you are a mine guard or strike-breaking gunman, experi- 
enced in shooting up the tent-colonies of striking miners, 
the corporations will pay you five dollars a day and 
board for your services. If you are a “prominent techni- 
cal educator,” with a string of university degrees and 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and head of the De- 
partment of Electrical Engineering and professor of electrical 
engineering at Harvard University.’* It should be explained that 
he^ held the last two positions only ex-officio, by virtue of the af- 
filiation of the two institutions which existed for a few years. 
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titles, who can enable the great corporations to swindle 
the public out of tens of millions of dollars every year, 
then you can command a salary of a hundred dollars a 
day, with a percentage on the time of your assistants. 
That is what a college education is for; and if you think 
that an over-cynical statement, I ask you to read the 
whole of this book before you decide ! 

And what is a college president for? A college 
.president is paid by the interlocking directorate to take 
their ‘‘consulting engineers” and “valuation experts” and 
cover them with a mantle of respectability, enabling them 
to do their dirty work in the name of education and 
public service. And if any freak individual comes along, 
trying to break in and spoil the game, the function of a 
college president is to furnish what the college football 
player knows as “interference” — tripping the fellow up, 
slugging him, maiming him. In football there are strict 
rules against fouls ; but in this game of plutocratic edu- 
cation “everything goes.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE LASKI LAMPOON 

A more recent test of Harvard University was made 
by Harold J. Laski, a brilliant young writer whom Presi- 
dent Lowell in an unguarded moment admitted to teach 
political science. Laski holds unorthodox ideas concern- 
ing the modern capitalist state; he thinks it may not be 
the divinely appointed instrument which it considers it- 
self. Laski raised this question in his Harvard classes, 
which caused tremendous excitement in State Street, The 
Harvard “drive” for sixteen millions was on, and a 
number pf people wrote that they would give no money 
t|0' Harvard while Laski was on its teaching staff. On 
the other hand, a Chicago lawyer wrote that his son had 
never taken any interest in his studies previously, but 
that since he had come under Laski's influence he had 
become a serious student; this lawyer sent fifty thousand 
dollars to make up the losses. The controversy got into the 
Boston newspapers, and President Lowell stood by Laski ; 
no Harvard professor should be driven out because of 
his opinions. “Thank God we are not as Columbia!’^ 
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I , 

I asked a Cambridge friend about President Lowell's 
heroism, and he took a cynical view of it. Lowell is 
the author of a book interpreting the British constitu- 
tion, and has a reputation in England based on this book ; 
he has received an Oxford degree, and hopes some day 
to be ambassador. In England people really believe in 
free speech, and practice their beliefs ; and Laski, it hap- 
pens, is a Manchester Jew, his family associated with 
the present ruling group in England. Also, Laski him- 
self wields a capable pen, and is not the sort of man one 
chooses for an enemy. If Laski were to go home afid 
state that he had been expelled from President Lowell's 
university because of disbelief in the modern state, what 
would become of Lowell's English reputation? Said my 
friend: Laski had been a German Jew, or a Russian 

Jew" — and he smiled. 

As to the overseers and their handling of the* case. 
Professor Laski writes me that they were very nice to 
him. *‘I was simply invited to a dinner at which we 
exchanged opinions in a friendly fashion. My only doubt 
there was a doubt whether the committee realized how 
very conservative my opinions really were in this chang- 
ing social world. Like most business men, they had 
little or no knowledge of the results of modern social 
science.'' 

The climax came with the Boston police strike in the 
fall of 1919. This was a very curious illustration of th^ ^ 
part which the Harvard plutocracy plays in the , public ! 
life of Boston, so^pardon me if I tell the story in some 
detail. You know how the cost of living doubled all over 
the country, while the wages of public servants increased 
very little. The policemen of Boston were not able to 
live on their wages ; they begged for an increase, and the 
police commissioner promised them the increase if they 
would wait until after the war. They waited; and then 
the police commissioner tried to keep his promise, and 
the mayor and the Democratic administration worked out 
a settlement. But the Harvard plutocracy, which runs 
the government of the state, decided not to permit that 
settlement, but to force a strike of the policemen, so 
that they could smash the policemen's union. The late 
Murray Crane, senator and millionaire, holder of a Har- 
vard LL. D., planned the job in the Union Qub of Boston, 
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together with Kidder, Peabody & Co., the bankers. Gov- 
ernor Coolidge, the tool of Crane, upset the arrange- 
ments made by the mayor of Boston, and the mayor was 
so furious that he “pasted the governor one in the eye'' — 
the inside reason why Coolidge disappeared so mysteri- 
ously during the strike. But the newspapers of the in- 
terlocking directorate celebrated him as the hero of the 
affair, and he became vice-president of the United States 
on a wave of glory! 

The strike came, and according to the standard Amer- 
ican technique of strike-breaking, hoodlums were turned 
loose at the right moment, to throw stones and terrify the 
public. The whole affair was obviously stage-managed; 
nothing was stolen, and no real harm was done. Insiders 
assured me that all the time the “riots" were going on, 
there was a safe reserve of police locked up in the police- 
station, waiting in case things should go too far. The 
Boston policemen were represented as traitors to society, 
and a wave of fury swept the country — including Harvard, 
which holds hundreds of thousands of dollars' worth of 
Boston city bonds, also securities of Boston public serv- 
ice corporations. These properties must be protected ; so 
a “Harvard Emergency Committee" was formed, headed 
by the professor who had first reported to the overseers 
Professor Laski's too great zeal in outside activities. 
Needless to say, no one complained about the “outside 
activities" of this anti-strike professor; on the contrary. 
President Lowell issued a resounding call to Harvard men 
to hel]) smash the ])olicemen’s strike. 

Incidentally, Harvard men smashed Haiold J. Laski, 
who had the temerity to inter] ert himself into this class 
war. Laski went to Boston and made a speech to the 
strikers' wives, expressing sympathy with their cause; 
whereat all Boston raged. “I would like to ask you some- 
thing, Mr. Laski," said President Lowell, ut a dinner 
party. “Why did you make that speech?" “Why, Mr. 
Lbwell," said Laski, smiling, “I made it because there is 
a general impression throughout the labor world that 
Harvard is a capitalistic institution, and I wanted to show 
that it is not true." Laski was only twenty-six years 
old at the time, and it took some nerve, you must admit. 
How to get this young incendiary out of Harvard was 
the next job of the interlocking directorate. 
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Meet Mr. James Thomas Williams, Jr., of Boston. 
Mr. Williams was graduated from Columbia University 
in the same year that I quit it; he then joined the As- 
sociated Press, and now serves the interlocking director- 
ate as editor of the Boston ‘‘Evening Transcript,’’ the 
paper which is read by every Tory in New England, You 
may learn more about this paper by consulting pages 284, 
306, 307 and 379 of “The Brass Check.” Also, perhaps 
I should tell you a little incident which happened aftpr 
“The Brass Check” came out. Desiring to test the capi- 
talist newspapers, I made up a dignified advertisement 
of the book — nothing abusive or sensational, merely opin- 
ions from leading journals of Europe. I sent this adver- 
tisement, with a perfectly good check, to the Boston “Eve- 
ning Transcript,” and the check was returned to me, with 
the statement that the “Transcript” thought it best not 
to publish the advertisement, because of the possibility 
of being sued for libel. 

I was puzzled at first, wondering what paper might 
sue the Boston “Evening Transcript” for publishing an 
advertisement of “The Brass Check.” Then I remem- 
bered that in the book I had accused a Boston newspaper 
of having shared in the slush funds of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad ; also of having sup- 
pressed reports of Justice Brandeis’ exposures of the 
Boston Gas Company, at the same time publishing page 
advertisements from this gas company; also of having 
published advertisements of “Harvard Beer, 1,000 Pure,” 
at the same time suppressing news of the fact that the 
federal government was prosecuting the manufacturers of 
Harvard Beer for violation of the pure food laws. So 
I understood that the Boston “Evening Transcript” was 
afraid of being sued by the Boston “Evening Transcript.” 

Now behold the editor of this fine old Tory newspaper 
rushing to the defense of his interlocking directorate.^ 
Mr. Laski must be driven from Harvard, and Mr. Wil- 
liams knows exactly how to do it. He interviews the 
editors of the Harvard “Crimson” and “Advocate ;” finally 
in the editors of the “Lampoon,” he finds a group who 
will carry out his ideas. The result is an issue of that 
paper, January 16, 1920, known to history as the “Laski 
Lampoon.” If ever there was a fouler product of class 
venom, it has not yet come under my eye. 
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I have never had the pleasure of meeting Harold J. 
^ski, but I form an idea of him from a score of pictures 
in this publication. From a painting on the cover I gather 
he is a short, thin, naked young skeleton with a paunch ; 
he wears large glasses, and has a fringe of whiskers, or 
long hair, and a red dawn behind him, serving as a halo. 
From another picture, a piece of clay modelling, I am 
puzzled about the whiskers, or hairs, because I do not 
know whether they are little worms or pieces of spaghetti. 
From other cartoons I gather that Professor Laski some- 
times wears clothes, and does not wear them entirely in 
the Harvard manner; that is, his clothes do not fit him, 
and his hat has too broad a brim, and is not worn entirely 
straight on his head. I gather that he sometimes smokes 
cigarettes, a vice entirely unknown in refined undergrad- 
uate circles. 

Also Mr. Laski is described to me in a hundred or so 
sketches, verses and witticisms. He is ‘'the great indoor 
agitator” ; he is “a member of the firm of Lenin, Trotski 
and Laski.” This evil young man, you must understand, 
holds the idea that the people of Russia should be per- 
mitted to work out their own revolution in their own 
way, and that American troops should not be sent in to 
attack them in Archangel and Siberia without a declara- 
tion of war. This makes him a “Bolshevik” ; this makes 
him “Laski de Lenin,” and “Ivan Itrhykoff,” and the 
author of “The Constitution of the Russian Itchocracy,” 
and of the “Autobiographia Laskivia.” “Love had to go. 
One love was bad enough, but thirty or forty were in- 
supportable. I had tried it and T knew.” He is invited 
to “sing a song of Bolsheviks,” and he tells us that “Com- 
rade Lenin has a hundred and forty-eight motor cars, and 
Comrade Trotsky has fifty-two.” He is “Cataline,” and 
again he is “Professor Moses Smartelikoif” — the “Moses”' 
meaning that he is a Jew, and the rest that he thinks 
differently from Harvard. Such thinking must not be 
allowed to get a start, say our cautious young undergrad- 
uates : 


The moral, oh ye masters, is, without a doubt. 

Stop infection early; kick the first one out. 

And here are more verses, addressed to our unpopular 
professor : 
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As you sit there, growing prouder, 

With your skillful tongue awag, 

As your piping voice grows louder, 

Preaching Socialistic gag — 

Stop a moment, let us warn you, 

Nature’s freak. 

That we loathe you and we scorn you, Bolshevik ! 

Harold Laski was scheduled to give a lecture at Yale, 
and when he got there he found this copy of the "'Lam- 
poon” on sale all over town, together with a reprint of 
an editorial in the “Transcript’' denouncing him. He was 
young, and rather sensitive, and naturally it occurred to 
him that he was wasting his talents upon Harvard. He 
would be allowed to stay there, he told a friend of mine, 
but he would never be promoted, he would have no careen 
On the other hand, the University of London offered him 
a full professorship at a higher salary, in a part of the 
world where men may think what they please about the 
capitalist state. Laski resigned; and so cleverly the job 
had been managed — he had quit of his own free will, 
and the great university could go on boasting that its 
professors are not forced out because of their opinions! 
As a commentary on this story, I am sure you will be 
interested in an extract from a letter from Laski, dated 
August 16, 1922: 

The results of the American atmosphere are quite clear. 

1. Many men deliberately adopt reactionary views to secure 
promotion. 

2. Many more mver express opinions lest the penalty be 

exacted. ! 

3. Those who do are penalized when the chance of promo- 
tion comes. 

I am very much impressed by the contrast between the gen- 
eral freedom of the English academic atmosphere and the illiberal- 
ism of America. Three of my colleagues at the London School 
of Economics are labor candidates; business men predominate on 
the governing body; but interference is never dreamed of. At 
Oxford and Cambridge the widest range of view prevails. But 
alumni do not protest, and if they do, they are told to mind their 
own business. In America, one always feels hampered by the 
sense of a control outside; in England you never feel that it is 
necessary to watch your tongue. No ox treads upon it. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
RAKING THE DUST-HEAPS 

We have studied the ‘Taski Lampoon’' to see what 
we can learn about Professor Laski. Let us now examine 
it to see what we can learn about Harvard. You remem- 
ber the student who was compelled to button his collar; 
so you would expect to find Harvard objecting to a radi- 
cal professor who did not wear the right kind of tie, 
and did not get his clothes from the right tailor. The 
^'Lampoon” refers again and again to this, both in verse 
and drawings ; it speaks of Laski’s ‘'creed of charming 
untidiness’’; and if you want to know about Harvard’s 
creed of charming tidiness, turn to the advertising por- 
tions of this paper. One cannot publish an American 
magazine without advertisements, and the “Laski Lam- 
poon” is almost up to the standard of the “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post” — it has fifteen pages of reading matter and 
thirty-nine of advertisements! 

Some of this matter we may assume was contributed 
as a means of helping to save our alma mater from Bol- 
shevism; for example, the page of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, and the page of the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Company, and the quarter-page of the Boston “Eve- 
Transcript,” telling us: “Tliis paper stands un- 
flinchingly at home and abroad for ‘straight American- 
ism,’ for the cultivation of ‘an American character,* 
which the First American called ‘the Cement that binds 
the Union.’ ” But the rest are the advertisements of 
concerns which expect to sell things ; and as they spend 
enormous sums in this way, they make it their business 
to get the returns, and know how to appeal to each group. 
So here we learn what Harvard men like, and why they 
did not like Professor Laski! “Follow the Arrow and 
you follow the style in collars,” we are told, and on an- 
other page: ''Correctness dominates the style policies of 
these stores.” Here are the usual handsome, haughty 
young men in “the Kuppenheimer clothes,” and here is 
the specially proper “Brogue Boot.” 

Wishing to see just what Harvard men spend their 
money for, I take the trouble to classify this advertis- 
ing. There are seven and one-half pages devoted to 
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clothing, three and three-fourths devoted to lux^ious 
hotels, three and one-half devoted to automobiles, and 
three and one-half to investments of the interlocking di- 
rectorate, including an invitation to gamble in German 
marks. One and one-half pages are given to tobacco, 
one and one-fourth to candy, one and one-fourth to games 
and sporting goods, one to jewels, one to movies, three- 
fourths to music, one-fourth to the “Transcript,’" one- 
fourth to art, and one- fourth to books. From the above 
we may reckon that Harvard students spend thirty times 
as much on clothes as they spend on books, and fourteen 
times as much on motor cars as on art. Such is the state 
of “culture” when teaching is dominated by a vested class, 
which fears ideas, and forbids all thinking save what is 
certified to be harmless. 

It is a truism in the affairs of the mind, that when 
you bar one truth, you bar all ; and when you refuse 
to permit students to use their minds, when you with- 
draw from them the vital stimulus of intellectual conflict 
— then they go off and get drunk. The last “senior 
picnic” at Harvard was “a glorified booze party,” so I 
was told by several who attended. There was a ball game, 
and certain prominent residents of the “Gold Coast” 
amused themselves by circulating among the crowd, mak- 
ing filthy remarks to girls. Some of the students be- 
came indignant, and wished to take the matter up, know- 
ing that the remedy for such evils lies in publicity. But 
1^1 r. Frederick J. ^.llen, secretary to the Corporation — 
the same gentleman who made the tactful inquiry about 
the Wilfred Humphries lecture — pleaded with them to 
spare the good name of the university. So of course 
there will be another “glorified booze party” next year; 
and, needless to say, there will be the useful efforts to 
make certain that Harvard men do not think any new 
or vital thought about the issues which are shaping the 
mind of the world. 

Class ignorance, class fear, and class repression are 
written over the modern curricula at Harvard, ac at all 
other American universities. It proclaims that it opens its 
doors to all classes of the community, and sets forth sta- 
tistics to prove that it is not a rich man’s affair ; yet it has 
among its thirty overseers only three or four educators, 
not one woman, not one representative of agriculture, and 
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not one of labor! The modern revolutionary movement 
is not explained to the students; and so they go out, 
ready to believe the grotesque falsehoods which are served 
up to them in the Boston “Evening Transcript’’ and the 
Providence “Journal”; ready to be led into any sort of 
lynching bee by the hundred per cent profiteers. 

There was one young graduate of Harvard who man- 
aged to chop his way out of this glacier of cultured preju- 
dice, and went over to Russia and gave his life for the 
revolution. His generous spirit will wipe out in Russian 
history the infamies committed by American capitalist 
government against the workers of Russia. He is in 
every way as beautiful and inspiring a figure as Lafayette, 
and he will live in the imaginations of the Russian people, 
precisely as Lafayette lives in ours. A hundred years 
from now he will be Harvard’s proudest product; but 
what has Harvard snobbery to say about him today ? Dur- 
ing the endowment drive for sixteen million dollars, car- 
ried on three years ago, Harvard boasted of its “hun- 
dred per cent record” for patriotism — but adding three 
words, for which it will blush to the end of history: 
“EXCEPT JOHN REED.” 

No, the modern revolutionary movement is not inter- 
preted at the university of Lee-Higginson. What is in- 
terpreted? I have a list of some of the titles of “theses 
in English,” accepted for the Ph.D. degree by Harvard 
University in the last ten years, and representing Har- 
vard’s view of general culture. Slaves in Boston’s great 
department store, in which Harvard University owns 
twenty-five hundred shares of stock, be reconciled to 
your long hours and low wages and sentence to die of 
tuberculosis — because upon the wealth which you produce 
some learned person has prepared for mankind full data 
on “The Strong Verb in Chaucer.” Policemen who have 
had your strike smashed by Harvard students, rest con- 
tent with your starvation wages — ^because one of these 
students has enlightened mankind on “The Syntax of the 
Infinitive in Shakespeare.” Girls who work in the textile 
mills, who walk the streets of the “she-towns” of New 
England and part with your virtue for the price of a 
sandwich, be rejoiced — ^because you have made it possi- 
ble for humanity to be informed concerning “The Sub- 
junctive in Layamon’s ‘Brut.’ ” Men who slave twelve 
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hours a day in front of blazing white furnaces of Bethle- 
hem, Midvale and Illinois Steel, chefer up and take a fresh 
grip on your shovels — ^you are making it possible for man- 
kind to acquire exact knowledge concerning ‘‘The Begin- 
nings of the Epistolary Novel in the Romance Lan- 
guages.” Miners, who toil in the bowels of the earth in 
hourly danger of maiming and suffocation, be reconciled 
to the failure of a great university to install safety de- 
vices to protect your lives — ^because that money has gone 
to the collecting and editing of “Political Ballads Issued 
During the Administration of Sir Robert Walpole.” 
Peons, who quiver under the lash of the masters’ whip 
beneath tropic suns in Central America, be docile — ^be- 
cause your labors helped to pay off the bonds of the 
United Fruit Company, so that a Harvard scholar might 
win a teaching position by compiling “Chapters in the 
History of Literary Patronage from Chaucer to Cax- 
ton.” 


CHAPTER XX 

THE UNIVERSITY OF U. G. I. 

Having visited the city in which they ask you what 
you are worth, and the city in which they ask you what 
you know, we have next to visit the city in which they 
ask you who your grandfather was. We shall find that 
in these modern days the purpose of the inquiry is to 
find out if your grandfather was rich. If your grand- 
father was poor, it Will be necessary for you to become 
richer before you get what you want in that city. 

In order to reach Philadelphia from Boston we take 
the New York, New Plaven & Hartford Railroad, which 
is a Morgan road with a recent Harvard overseer for 
chairman, a Brown trustee for vice-president, a recent 
Yale president for director, and a member of the Yale ad- 
visory board, a Washburn College trustee, a Wellesley 
trustee, a Pratt Institute trustee, and two Harvard visi- 
tors for directors. The second part of our journey is on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, which is a Morgan road and 
is interlocked with the Guaranty Trust Company, Massa- 
chusetts Tech, Johns Hopkins, Princeton, Yale, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the United States Steel Corporation, 
Bryn Mawr College, Wilson College, Carnegie Tech, the 
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Girai’d Trust Company of Philadelphia and the University 
of Pennsylvania. Or, if we prefer, we can take the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, which has a Johns Hopkins trus- 
tee for president, and another Johns Hopkins trustee for 
director, a Pittsburgh trustee, a Princeton trustee, a La- 
fayette trustee, a Rutgers trustee, a Teachers’ College and 
a Lehigh trustee for directors, also a Morgan partner and 
a First National Bank director and two Guaranty Trust 
Company directors and a trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Or we can take the Reading Railroad, 
which is Morgan and University of Pennsylvania, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Swarthmore and Pennsylvania 
State; or the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
which is University of Pennsylvania, Equitable Life, and 
Johns Hopkins. 

We arrive in Philadelphia, which means the City of 
Brotherly Love, and observe in every down-town city 
block its ideals embodied in especially large men in blue 
uniform, riding on especially large horses and carrying 
especially large clubs, also revolvers scarcely concealed. 
Philadelphia is located in the state of Pennsylvania, which 
means Penn’s Woodland, and was named after a radical 
pacifist. All over these woodlands now ride the state 
constabulary, and club the heads of persons such as Wil- 
liam Penn whenever they show themselves in action. 

In the New York branch of our plutocratic empire of 
education we found the emperor, and in the Boston 
branch we found his son; in Pfiiladelphia we find the 
eldest of the grand dukes. The office of J. P. Morgan & 
Company in that city is known as Drexel & Company, 
and Philadelphia’s great university is presided over by 
Mr. Edward T. Stotesbury, head of Drexel & Company, 
and partner in J. P. Morgan & Company oi New York: 
Mr. Stotesbury is the chief investment banker of that 
part of the country; he is president of three railroads and 
director in about twenty, also in about twenty coal com- 
panies, and as many financial institutions, banks, trust 
companies, safe deposit and insurance companies, also 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the Cambria Steel 
Company. The laws of the United States strictly forbid 
railroads to own coal companies, and vice versa, but the 
interlocking directorate has defied this law for a genera- 
tion, and Mr. Stotesbury is one of the principal defiers. 
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This eldest of the grand dukes is active in their 
Grand Ducal party, having taken the job of raising the 
money to buy the presidency of the United States in 
1904 and 1908. He is also a patron of the graces of 
life; he spent fourteen thousand dollars for a trotting 
horse in a city in which tens of thousands of little chil- 
dren go to school hungry every day; he is so little 
ashamed of this performance that he caused it to be em- 
bodied in his biography in ^‘Who^s Who.’’ As second 
grand duke of his university, Mr. Stotesbury has the son 
of old “Pete” Widener, Philadelphia’s traction king; as 
assistants on the board of this university he has a partner 
in his banking firm, and a choice assortment of pluto- 
crats, totalling as follows: five bankers, three lawyers, 
two public utility officials, two corporation officials, three 
manufacturers, an insurance and coal mining man, a pub- 
lisher, an architect, an engineer, two doctors, two judges, 
and a senator. It is difficult to classify these trustees 
exactly, because the functions of the various members 
overlap; most of the bankers are in the coal business, 
the lawyers are directors in banks, the architect is an ex- 
banker, the engineer is director of a power company and 
a trolley company, while the publisher is president of a 
steel company and a railroad, and director of a national 
bank. One of the public utility officials is the brother 
of Senator Penrose, one of the most aristocratic political 
corruptionists America ever had; one of the lawyers, 
Wickersham, was Taft’s attorney general; the senator is 
George Wharton Pepper, chief lackey to the plutocracy 
of Pennsylvania. Another lawyer is general counsel and 
active vice-president of the United Gas Improvement 
Company; two of the bankers are directors in that com- 
pany. Another of the bankers is a sugar smuggler, and 
one of the manufacturers helped in the effort to buy 
a presidential nomination for General Wood. 

One could not get a more plutocratic board than this ; 
and the significant thing about it is that they are nearly 
all of them active, hard-fighting plutocrats; no retired 
bandits fattening on their accumulated loot, but hard cam- 
paigners, living in the saddle, riding day by day to com- 
bat. They are the banking men, the coal men, the gas 
men, the railroad men, who are robbing the public and 
crushing labor hour by hour, and the control they exercise 
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over their educational system is of the instant, vigilant, 
smashing kind which you would expect from military 
men on hard service. 

It is a little difficult to find a satisfactory name for 
a university in which so many plutocratic interests are so 
completely represented. I might call it the University 
of Morgan-Drexel, or I might call it the University of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and be entirely just and exact. 
After studying its management and history, I realize that 
its most active single interest is the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company of Philadelphia, known as U. G. 1. You 
must not think of this as a local gas company; it is a 
great chain of corporations, ruling over three hundred 
cities and towns, and with a total investment of five hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Of the seven directors of this 
concern, Mr. Stotesbury and two others are on the board 
of the university, and a fourth left only last year; also 
an attorney for the U. G. I. is on the board. Mr. 
Randall Morgan, vice president of the U. G. I., is chair- 
man of the finance committee of the university, the all- 
powerful position. 

Some eighteen years ago Lincoln Steffens described 
the City of Brotherly Love in an article entitled “Phila- 
delphia Corrupt and Contented.’’ He told how the po- 
litical ring voted dead dogs and Negro babies at elec- 
tions, and how they played poker in hotel rooms for the 
franchises and public privileges of the city. Philadel- 
phia was corrupt in those days, but it was not really con- 
tented; for the people had assembled with ro])es in their 
hands, to mob their city counci Imen who were giving 
away a franchise to the U. G. I. But since those days 
the war has come, and taught our rulers how to handle 
social discontent. There was a general strike in the City 
of Brotherly Love, and it was smashed; the little Social- 
ist bookstore was raided, the books burned and everybody 
who sold them jailed, and now Philadelphia is truly con- 
tented, and where the interlocking directorate used to 
plunder in tens of millions it now plunders in hundreds.* 

♦In April, 1922, all the officers and directors of the United 
Gas Improvement Company, and its subsidiaries, were indicted 
by the Federal grand jury in New York for criminal activities. 
This grand jury took testimony for over four weeks, hearing city 
officials from all over the Eastern and Central states. The 
charges listed in the indictment were that the U. G. I. “(1) insti- 
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From the beginning the U. G. I. Lds been vigilant in 
holding down the professors in its ui diversity. As early 
as 1886 Professor Edmund J. James prepared a paper 
in which he showed the excessive cost of gas furnished by 
private companies ; for this he was severely mishandled. 
Later on, when a syndicate was formed to steal the wa- 
terworks from the city of Philadelphia, they offered Pro- 
fessor James twenty thousand dollars to keep still on 
the subject of municipal waterworks; and when he de- 
clined this most generous proposition, they let him go to 
the University of Chicago. 

Next, in 1898, Professor Leo S. Rowe, now director 
of the Pan-American Union, published a paper on Phil- 
adelphia’s experiences with its gas supply. Mr. Clark, 
one of the vice-presidents of the U. G. I., took great 
offense at these statements and made desperate efforts 
to compel Mr. Rowe to change them. Professor E. W. 
Bemis of the University of Chicago has stated over his 


tuted and caused to be instituted unwarranted, vexatious and 
tortuous litigation against competitors for the purpose of ^ in- 
juring and intimidating them and preventing them from continu- 
ing to engage in the industry; (2) instigating the false arrest of 
competitors and falsely charged said competitors with counter- 
feiting trade-marks; (3) acquired control of competing com- 
panies wherever possible and operated said companies as osten^ 
sible but not real competitors of the United Gas Improvement 
Company (4) secretly and fraudulently acquired stock control 
of competing companies and eliminated competition on the part 
of said companies; (5) entered or caused to be entered collusive 
bids for contracts fori furnishing and maintaining incandescent 
gas street lamps by two or more companies belonging to the 
United Gas Improvement Company, each company falsely repre- 
senting itself to be independent and not connected with any other 
company bidding for the same contract; (6) concealed and denied 
ownership of various subsidiary companies, and operated said 
companies ostensibly as competitors but in fact as unlawful in- 
struments in accomplishing the objects of the combination and 
monopoly; (7) circulated or caused to be circulated false and 
misleading* reports concerning competitors for the purpose of 
preventing competition; (8) molested, injured, and interfered 
with competitors for the purpose of intimidating and discour- 
aging them and preventing them from continuing as competitors 
in the industry; (9) entered into contracts with competitors 
whereby said competitors agreed to refrain from competition.” 
The prosecutions were called off by Attorney-General Daugherty, 
the particular government official whom President Harding has 
appointed for the protecting of big business criminals in the 
United States. 
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own. signature as follows: "Failing in this endeavor, he, 
Clark, became much excited, and declared to me that if 
Professor Rowe did not change or withdraw the account, 
he would lose all social and scientific standing in Phila- 
delphia and at the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Clark 
added that he was positive of this, because he was in 
close touch with both the city and the university.’’ Bear 
in mind, if you can, the name of this injudicious Professor 
Bemis, because we shall hear about him and his adven- 
tures at the University of Chicago. 

? A friend of mine in Philadelphia, who was in touch 
with this controversy, told me the curious experience 
of a young instructor, who is now connected with the 
State Department at Washington. This instructor dug 
out information concerning certain defects in the charter 
of the U. G. I.; and when the directors of the company 
learned what he had got, they treated him to "the finest 
dinner on earth.” "One thing we want to suggest that 
you change,” etc. "Well,” said the young instructor, "I 
got this out of an ordinance.” He went to his dean 
with the facts, and the dean found he was right and told 
him to stick by it. This dean was Lewis, another man 
who got into trouble in the university, and had a ten 
years’ campaign to hold his job, because he persisted in 
taking part in the activities of the Progressive party. The 
young instructor turned his material over to Professor 
Rowe, and Rowe made use of it, and as a result his salary 
was held down for years; none of his young instructors 
could get promoted, and he was handicapped at every 
turn. Finally, when he was doing war work for the 
government, and Secretary McAdoo asked for further 
leave of absence, an ugly answer was returned by the 
university, and Professor Rowe was forced to withdraw. 

Next came the adventure of Professor Clyde King, 
who in 1912 made the discovery that the U. G. L was 
robbing the government of the city of half a million 
dollars a year, by delivering gas of less than twenty- 
two candlepower, the quality specified in its lease. 
They worked this little scheme through the chief of the 
Bureau of Gas, and the exposure made a terrific scandal 
in Philadelphia. This chief had ten thousand dollars a 
year for his department, and he himself drew fifty-five 
hundred of this, and had five assistants, and only one 
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doing any work. Professor King took records as to the 
gas tests, and proved that the U. G. I. had notice in ad- 
vance, by a secret telephone code, and they pumped in 
benzol vapor to improve the quality of the gas.* The 
president of the gas company, of course, denied that he 
knew anything about it. The vice-president and active 
head of the gas company, a trustee of the university, made 
desperate efforts to suppress this scandal, but he failed; 
and as a result of the exposure, the chief of the gas 
bureau was fired — and three months afterwards was given 
an honorary degree by Muhlenberg College, at Allen- 
town, Pa, 

V"ou may have been puzzled as you read this book 
to understand why the plutocracy should be so anxious 
to own universities and colleges ; but now you can under- 
stand. If you own a university or college, neither you 
nor your friends can ever be sent to jail, and no matter 
what crimes you may commit, you can always be made 
respectable again. This was proven in the case of the 
gas chief, for shortly afterwards the U. G. I. came back 
into control of the city, and the gas chief was reappointed 
to his office ! It is interesting to note that the grand duke 
of Muhlenberg College who arranged this honor for the 
gas chief is Colonel Trexler, president of a lumber com- 
pany, a cement company, a trolley company and a tele- 
X)hone company, and author of the wittiest remark now 
current in the educational world: ‘T believe that colleges 
should grow by degrees!'' 


CHAPTER XXI 

STEALING A TRUST FUND 

Before we go on with this story we should make the 
acquaintance of the executive head of the University of 
U. G. I., who bears the title of provost instead of presi- 
dent. From 1911 to 1921 he was Edgar Smith, a former 
professor of chemistry, who had been all his life an active 
henchman of the interlocking directorate and its political 
machine. He attended the Chicago convention in 1912 
as a delegate from Pennsylvania, and voted for Taft as 


* See files of Public Service Commission, City of Philadelphia, 
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a candidate. He was intimate with the contractor-poli- 
tician who ran the political machine of Philadelphia; he 
defended this man in public, and freely defended other 
political crooks, while denying bis deans and professors 
the right to take part in politics in opposition to such 
crooks. When he took office the trustees promised they 
would finance the university, but this promise was not 
kept, so he had to go to the politicians every year and 
spend weeks begging for a subsidy, and being scolded 
for the improper activities of his faculty. 

In his attitude to his trustees this provost was the 
ideal of subservience. He publicly declared that he him- 
self had' “no policy’’ ; he placed the responsibility of action 
on those who asserted the right and had the power to 
act — that is to say, the trustees. He referred to them 
always as “the administration,” and in all public matters 
he took to them an attitude of touching deference. Thus, 
speaking at a banquet of the Pennsylvania alumni in New 
York, he said: “Tonight you will not expect me to oc- 
cupy much of your time, for our trustees are your real 
guests, and you desire to hear from them.” Needless 
to say, such a type of mind is religious, and wedded to all 
things dull. Provost Smith never wearied of telling his 
audiences that he was a believer in “an old fashioned 
education” — with “four years each of Latin, Greek and 
Mathematics, and from four to three years of English, 
French and German.” 

In administering the university, this aged-minded 
provost made it his function to carry to the trustees all 
manner of scandal concerning his radical professors — 
such as the fact that one of them was accustomed to dig 
in his garden on Sunday! Also he would bring back to 
the professors pitiful accounts of the embarrassments to 
which he was exposed. His attitude is illustrated by a 
statement he made to three professors whom he sum- 
moned to his office at the time the U. G. I. was under 
attack. “Gentlemen, what business have academic people 
to be meddling in political questions? Suppose, for il- 
lustration, that I, as a chemist, should discover that some 
big slaughtering company was putting formalin in its 
sausage; now, surely, that would be none of my busi- 
ness !” 

Said one of the professors : “My answer would be that 
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if I were to find such a condition, I should have no right 
to go to sleep until something was done ebout it/' 

As a result of this attitude, the dean who had charge of 
these professors was allowed no funds at all; he would 
have to go to the provost if he wanted to have a cupboard 
built in some store-room, and whenever he went, he would 
find his boss with newspaper clippings on his desk. “Now, 
Young, how can we get any results with this kind of thing 
going on?” 

It so happened that fate had played upon poor Provost 
Smith a cruel prank. Some forty years ago there lived in 
Philadelphia a truly liberal capitalist, who in his will left 
six hundred thousand dollars to found the Wharton 
School of Finance at the university. He laid down what 
the school was to teach as follows : 

The immorality and practical inexpediency of seeking to ac- 
quire wealth by winning it from another rather than earning it 
through some sort of service to one’s fellowmen. 

The deep comfort and healthfulness of pecuniary indepen- 
dence, whether the scale of affairs be small or great. 

The necessity of rigorously punishing by legal penalties and 
by social exclusion those persons who commit frauds, betray 
trusts or steal public funds, directly or indirectly. The fatal con- 
sequence to a community of any weak toleration of such offenses 
must be most distinctly pointed out and enforced. 

And then the shrewd old rascal, evidently knowing 
his business associates thoroughly, added this amazing 
provision. 

The grantees covenr.nt that these things shall be done, and 
that the failure to comply with these stipulations shall be deemed 
such a default as to cause reversion in the manner hereinafter 
provided. 

Now, you understand that the first principle of the 
interlocking directorate is never to let go of money on 
which it gets its hands. It is accustomed to misappro- 
priating funds, and turning public funds to its own uses ; 
a little thing like a deed of trust would not stand in its 
way. What it failed to realize in the case of this Whar- 
ton trust was the uncomfortable amount of agitation and 
publicity which would be involved. If the trusties of 
the University of U. G. I, had realized what was coming 
to them, they would have made up that six hundred thou- 
sand dollars by raising the price of gas in Philadelphia. 

For the effect of the deed of trust was to bring in a 
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nuiiiber of ardent young teachers who took seriously the 
words of the dead founder, and believed they had rights 
in the place. They shamelessly attacked the U. G. L, 
as I have narrated; they attacked other interests of the 
interlocking trustees in the same reckless way. For ex- 
ample, Professor Thomas Conway proved how the street 
railways were being plundered and ruined. He was 
unanimously recommended by his faculty for promotion, 
but this recommnedation was held up for three years 
by the trustees. During these three years the trustees 
were engaged in selling a street railway at an inflated 
valuation to the New Haven, and were putting through 
another “deal’’ of the same sort in Indiana ! 

Or take the case of Dr. Ward W. Pierson, who 
showed before the public service commission how the 
coal companies were charging $1.70 per ton transporta- 
tion charges on coal, whereas the actual cost was only 
55 cents ; and here was our university, with two-thirds of 
its trustees interested in the mining and transporting of 
coal! Here was a coal operator about to give a large 
sum of money to the university, and withdrawing it ! Dr. 
Pierson also was recommended for promotion, and waited 
three years, and meantime the scandal bureau of the in- 
terlocking directorate was put to work on him, and he 
was charged with a grave offense. His colleagues in- 
vestigated the charge, and proved it to be absolutely 
without foundation. 

Next came the case of Scott Nearing, who had begun 
his career as secretary to the Pennsylvania Child Labor 
Committee. At this time Pennsylvania had more work- 
ing children than any other state in the union. For ex- 
ample, there was Helen Sissack, a girl of twelve working 
in a silk mill, walking three miles from her home to start 
work at six o’clock at night, finishing work at six in the 
morning, and walking three miles back. Nearing became 
an instructor at the Wharton School, but went on oppos- 
ing child labor, and the president of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association attacked him, and the dean 
of the Wharton School was instructed by the provost of 
the university to instruct Nearing to stop his child labor 
talks. The university was scolded by a newspaper be- 
longing to Joseph R. Grundy, woolen manufacturer and 
political boss, and this sent the provost into another panic. 
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After several years of strife, Nearing promised to be 
'‘good’’ for a year, and he was **good” for two years; 
that is, he made no outside speeches; but it didn’t help 
him, because what he vSaid in his class-rooms was reported 
by the students, and reached the ears of the interlocking 
trustees. The standard time for promotion in the Whar- 
ton School is five years, but Nearing waited eight years, 
and along with his promotion he got a notice from the 
provost that the period of his appointment was for one 
year at a time ! Randall Morgan, vice-president of the 
U. G. I., and trustee of the University of U. G. I., re- 
marked to a friend of mine: "'He may stay until he’s 
bald-headed, but he’ll never get promoted.” Another 
trustee said to Nearing: “We’ll give you young fellows 
rope and you’ll hang yourselves. There’ll be no dis- 
missals.” This was E. B. Morris, president of the 
Girard Trust Company, a Morgan concern, with Mr. 
Stotesbury, the grand duke, for a director; also chair- 
man of the Cambria Steel Company, of which Mr. 
Stotesbury is a director; also director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company. 

The provost thought he knew how to handle this 
matter. He said to one of his henchmen: “Load him 
with administrative work, so that he can’t lecture. 
"Squeeze’ him.” This is a term which they understand 
at plutocratic universities; to “squeeze” you is to make 
changes in your curriculum, so as to make your courses 
less important; to take them out of the required list, 
or to give required ’^ French at the same hour, so that 
nobody will be free to come to your courses; or to put 
them at inconvenient hours, say at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, when nobody likes to come. If you are a 
professor, they will “squeeze” your young men; you will 
be unable to get promotions and proper salaries for your 
subordinates, or equipment or proper supplies for your 
department. 

You may find the adventures of Scott Nearing set 
forth in a book called “The Nearing Case,” by Lightner 
Witmer, a professor at the university. It is interesting 
to note that Professor Witmer paid for the publication 
of this book by being “squeezed” himself, and by having 
his young men “squeezed.” Scott Nearing, ring-leader 
of the agitation, they kept on a salary of fifteen hundred 
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dtMars — and at the same time they delicately called his 
attention to an opening which presented itself at another 
university, where he might get three thousand dollars! 
*'What a shame about that nice young Nearing fellow!’' 
said Professor Lingelbach of the department of history. 
“He might have been getting seven or eight thousand 
dollars now, if he had held his tongue!” But on another 
occasion this venerable professor argued in a faculty dis- 
cussion that there was no suppression of free speech at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Somebody put to him 
the question, suppose he wanted to join in municipal re- 
search work, to take up gas or street railways. Yes, 
everybody present admitted, that might make a difference ! 

CHAPTER XXII 
PROFESSOR BILLY SUNDAY 

No study of the University of Pennsylvania would be 
complete which failed to mention that it was founded 
by Benjamin Franklin, and gave an honorary degree to 
Thomas Paine. Franklin’s doctrines, political and re- 
ligious, could not be taught in any university in America 
today, while as for Paine, he could not keep out of jail 
in any state of the Union. Theodore Roosevelt described 
Paine as “a filthy little atheist,” which makes one think 
of Agassiz’s student, who defined a lobster as “a red 
fish that swims backwards.” There were only three things 
wrong with the definition, said Agassiz ; a lobster is not 
red, it is not a fish, and it does not swim backwards. 
Thomas Paine was not filthy, he was not little, and he 
wrote : “I believe in one God and no more.” Paine first 
proposed the Declaration of Independence, he saved the 
American Revolution by his eloquence, and he will come 
into his own when Americans are free men. Meantime, 
the great university which honored him would not dare 
to mention his name, and his place in the academic sun- 
shine is taken by the Rev. William A. Sunday, D.D. 

For the benefit of posterity, I explain that Sunday 
was an incredibly vulgar and blatant religious revivalist, 
who abused the labor movement and extolled the rich, and 
was used by the interlocking directorate to keep the eyes 
of the masses fixed on heaven. They carried him from one 
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city to another all over thj United States, and in Philadel- 
phia they financed for him a four weeks' campaign. Sun- 
day had already received the degree of doctor of divinity 
from one American college; he was now welcomed with 
open arms by the University of Pennsylvania, which had 
barred Samuel Gompers from speaking, and more recently 
has barred James Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor. 

About the reception of the Rev. Billy, you may read in 
his biography, a chapter headed “A Wonderful Day in 
a Great University/’ “The greatest day of his crowded 
life,” the biographer comments, and quotes a few samples 
of the eloquence whereby the great evangelist promoted 
the cause of culture and scholarship. “Oh, Jesus, isn’t 
this a fine bunch?” he began his closing prayer. “Hot 
Cakes Off the Griddle” was the title of his address, and 
he portrayed the wife of Pilate — “one of those miserable, 
pliable, plastic, two-faced, two-by-four, lick-spittle, toot- 
my-own-horn sort of women” ; and then Pilate himself — 
“one of those rathole, pin-headed, pliable, stand-pat, free- 
lunch, pie-counter politicians.” Speaking in the largest 
auditorium of the university, before the assembled stu- 
dents and instructors, Billy Sunday declared that “Jesus 
Christ is either the son of God or the natural offspring 
of a Jewish harlot.” 

You will appreciate this even more when you learn 
that one of the underground charges laid against Scott 
Nearing was that he when asked privately by a student 
for his opinion of the Episcopal Academy, had said that 
he would rather send a son of his to hell than to the 
academy. This shocked a trustee, Mr. Bell, Republican 
machine politician and ex-attorney general, who had never 
heard such language used in political life. But Mr. Bell 
did not object to the Rev. Sunday stating that ex-PresicJent 
Eliot of Harvard University was a man “so low-down he 
would need an aeroplane to get into hell.” Poor President 
Eliot, it should be explained, is a Unitarian — ^that is the 
reason h e gets cussed 

*Ordinanly a man's domestic misfortunes are not proper 
basis for attack upon his ideas; but when a man sets himself up 
as a teacher of the young, when he claims that he has the one 
true and valid moral system, and pours out virulent abuse upon 
all who differ with his ideas — ^then it seems reasonable to call 
attention to the fact that the son of the evangelist, William A. 
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Mr. Bell is not the only pious politician on this pious 
board. Senator George Wharton Pepper is a devout 
Episcopalian, leader of the church of J. P. Morgan and 
Company in the City of Brotherly Love. Mr. Pepper 
is so pious that he does not believe in education, he be- 
lieves only in religion. In his book, Voice From the 
Crowd,'' he says : ‘‘Subtract God and you get— not secu- 
lar education, but no education at all." Again he says: 
“The teacher who interprets all of life in terms of brother- 
hood is responsible for leading the students to forget 
God." So, needless to say, Mr. Pepper was annoyed 
when Scott Nearing caused to be published in the Phila- 
delphia “North American" a letter addressed to Billy Sun- 
day, advocating tlie godless idea of brotherhood. Read 
Nearing's evil words : 

You have declared your interest in the salvation of Philadel- 
phia. 

Look around you and ask yourself what salvation means 
here. 

The city is filled with unemployment and poverty; multi- 
tudes are literally starving; thousands of little children toil in the 
city’s factories and stores; its workers, a third of a million 
strong, have no workmen’s compensation law foi their protection. 
Meanwhile the railroad interests which control the hard coal fields 
are reaping exorbitant profits ; the traction company exacts the 
highest fares paid by the people of any American city; the manu- 
facturers, intrenched at Harrisburg, are fighting tooth and claw 
to prevent the passage of up-to-date labor laws, and the vested 
interests are placing property rights above men’s souls. 

These monstrous offenses against humanity — this defiance of 
the spirit of Christ’s gospel — exist today in the city which hears 
your message. 

And further : the well-fed people, w'hose case and luxury are 
built upon this poverty, child labor and exploitation, sit in your 
congregation, contribute to your campaign funds, entertain you 
socially, and invite you to hold prayer meetings in their homes. 

These are they that bind grievous burdens on men’s shoul- 
ders, that make clean the outside of the cup and the platter — the 
devourers of widows’ houses, against whom Christ hurled His 
curses. 

Here is Dives; yonder is Lazarus. And it is Dives who has 
made your campaign financially possible. 


Sunday, Jr., has been arrested in the city of Los Angeles twice 
within the past fortnight. The first time he was fined two hun- 
dred dollars for reckless driving of an automobile; the second 
time his home was raided, and he and seven of his guests were 
arrested upon complaint of the neighborhood that they have been 
conducting drunken debauches for many weeks. 
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Make no mistake! The chief priests, scribes and Pharisees 
of Philadelphia will never crucify you while you deal in theologi- 
cal pleasantries. Has it occurred to you that their kindness is a 
return for your services in helping them to divert attention from 
real, pressin;c worldly injustice to heavenly bliss? Turn your 
oratorical brilliancy for a moment against low wages, over-work, 
unemployment, monopoly and special privilege. 

Before you leave Philadelphia will you speak these truths? 

We pray “Thy Kingdom come on earth.*' While men are 
underpaid, while women ar.j overworked, while children grow up 
in squalor, wb'le exploitation and social injtistice remain, the 
Kingdom of God never can come on earth and never will. 

It 'was after the publication of this blasphemy that our 
interlocking trustees decided that Scott Nearing must go. 
They knew that the young professor’s colleagues were 
solidly behind him, and they also knew that there had 
been no room in Logan Hall big enough to hold the crowds 
of students who thronged to his lectures. So they must 
be cunning, and wait until both instructors and students 
had scattered to the country, and there was no longer a 
chance of organized action. On June 14 they voted not 
to reappoint Nearing, and the provost wrote him a brief 
note advising him of this action; at the same time the 
trustees voted privately that they would make no state- 
ment on the subject — regular gum-shoe work, such as they 
were accustomed to use when they put a bill through their 
city council, stealing the socks off the feet of William 
Penn’s statue! 

But some of the alumni got together and formed a 
curnmittee, and wro:|e letters to all the trustees, and also 
wrote letters to the press, and before long the newspaper 
reporters were dogging the trustees, trying to “smoke 
them out.” “Why should we make an explanation of 
what we choose to do as trustees ?” demanded Mr. J. Lever- 
ing Jones, trust company and street railway company and 
insurance company director and Republican machine poli- 
tician. “The University of Pennsylvania is not a public 
institution.” And then the reporters got after the pious 
Senator Pepper, who also denied that the university was 
a public institution. The people of the state were putting 
up a million dollars a year for it — they are now putting 
up a million and a half ; but they have no say as to how 
this million dollars is spent! The professors of the uni- 
versity were in the same position as Senator Pepper’s sec- 
retary, so this pious man declared ; he had the same right 
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to discharge them, and they had no more right to demand 
an explanation. Nor were the trustees obliged to pay 
attention to the provisions of the Wharton trust deed — 
in spite of the indignant protests of Mr. Morris, one of 
the trustees of the Wharton estate. 

The agitation continued, and little by little these 
trustees were smoked out and forced to reveal them- 
selves. Terrible rumors were spread as to what Scott 
Nearing had done. He had questioned a student, the 
son of a Philadelphia judge, and not liking the student’s 
answers, had sneered: ‘That is the kind of ignorance 
you would expect to find in judicial circles.” The above 
statement being widely quoted by the trustees, Nearing’s 
colleagues produced a signed statement from the student, 
that he had never met Professor Nearing or spoken to 
him; he had sat in Hearing’s classes, but had never been 
asked any oral questions by him. 

The real reason behind the whole proceeding was re- 
vealed by a legislator up in Harrisburg, who got drunk at 
the Majestic Hotel and told how “Joe” Grundy, woolen 
manufacturer of Bristol, and president of the State Manu- 
facturers’ Association, had fixed it up with Senator Buck- 
man, his political boss, that the university should not get 
its annual appropriation until Nearing was fired. So 
Nearing was fired, and stayed fired, and that was the 
end of it. Several of his colleagues quit the university; 
the rest of them raised a fund to pay Nearing a year’s 
salary, as tribute of their admiration ; but they themselves 
stayed on and behaved themselves, and there has been no 
more disturbance at the Wharton School. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania professors no longer go out and 
lecture against child labor, they no longer serve on public 
commissions — or if they do, their findings are what the 
interlocking directorate wishes found. There are no 
longer graft exposures in Philadelphia; as one professor 
remarked to me: “It’s all inside the heads of people who 
don’t tell !” And this same professor reported an excla- 
mation which came from the lips of his dean: “Oh, how 
I hate reformers 1” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH 

What is the intellectual state of the University of 
U. G. I. at the present moment? I questioned four dif- 
ferent professors about it — taking the precaution to meet 
each one secretly, not letting even the others know about 
it Always I got the same report, frequently backed by 
the same anecdotes. Some one had gone to the head of 
a department in the Wharton School to say that the 
‘‘Young Democracy” group of students wanted to ar- 
range a debate, to have one of their professors answer the 
Socialist arguments of Scott Nearing. “I should like to 
do it,” replied the department head. “It’s just what I 
believe in, but I am very busy, and have plans to have 
my department expanded; I don’t believe in pussy-foot- 
ing, but there’s no use throwing away a chance to get 
some good work done.” In other words, this man did 
not even dare to debate against Scott Nearing, for fear 
of offending his trustees! In the Greek department a 
young instructor did not dare join the “Young Democ- 
racy” group, though this was an open forum, strictly 
non-political; he would give his money, he said, but not 
his name, it was too dangerous. “They never interfere 
with my teaching Greek,” he added. 

Keep hidden, that is the wise policy; keep your head 
down. Anything y«i,<u say may get into the newspapers, 
and get in wrong. A leader of the striking longshore- 
men was arrested and clubbed, and a student tried to raise 
bail. “Penn Man Defends Radical,” ran the scare head- 
lines. And some one told me a mournful story, one that 
I heard over and over again in the colleges and uni- 
versities I visited. You know in country settlements they 
have the traditional “village idiot”; likewise in every 
college and university they have some unhappy, beaten 
man, who made a mistake once in his youth, and has 
never been able to atone for it. At the University of 
U. G. I. there is a young professor, whose students 
wished to debate the McNamara case ; they asked him for 
advice on each side of the debate, and he made sugges- 
tions, and tried to explain how the use of violence would 
appear to a labor leader. For this he was hauled up be- 
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fore the trustees and brow-beaten. He has never got be- 
yond the rank of assistant professor, and is a broken 
man. He was an active party Socialist, but now does 
nothing, and if he writes a letter to a newspaper on a 
public question, he dares not sign his own name to it. 

The trustees may not pay much attention to the teach- 
ing of Greek, but they watch the economics and history 
departments like hawks. A friend of mine, not a pro- 
fessor, told of taking a motor ride with one of these 
trustees, who referred to a Wharton School professor as 
“that pizen pup.’’ 

“What ideas of his do you object to?” asked my 
friend. 

“Oh, all kinds of ideas; that Ireland should be free, 
for example. As near as I can get it, he believes just 
what my cook believes.” 

Said my friend: “You are mistaken about the man. 
He’s really a lovable fellow; if you knew him you would 
like him. But, naturally, you don’t meet him. You 
have an unwritten law — he would have to ask permis- 
sion of his dean or of the provost before he met you; 
otherwise he would commit an unthinkable oTense.” 

“Well,” replied the trustee, “he’s unscientific, and any- 
how, he doesn’t get along with the boys.” 

My friend said: “But that’s because his curriculum 
was changed so that he can’t get any boys.” 

“Well, anyhow,” said the trustee, “he’s not the calibre 
of man we want for full professor.” 

A woman friend of mine was present at a tea party 
where the head of a department in the University of U. 
G. I. told about a proposed appointment in the political 
science department. The man under discussion was con- 
nected with the State Department in Washington. He 
was wealthy, said this dean, and had a good social posi- 
tion; his wife’s mother had especially important social 
connections. He was right on Russia, he was right on 
Japan, he was right on reparations; he had written the 
recent note of Secretary Hughes to the Bolshevist dele- 
gation at Genoa, and Hughes had passed this note with 
only two or three emendations. Such is the atmosphere 
in the high-up circles of our plutocratic education; such 
are the standards of eminence! I am informed on the 
best authority that this sturdy opponent of the Soviet 
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government in our State Department received three flat- 
tering offers from leading Eastern universities, as soon 
as it became known that he was the author of that 
Hughes note! 

Such is the way the game is played. As one pro- 
fessor remarked to me: ‘‘Knowing the ropes as I doy 
I could get any sort of promotion, any sort of honors — 
and that not by worthy work, not by any true contribution 
to science, but simply by knowing the interests, and being 
unscrupulous enough. It is a situation which destroys 
the morals of every man who knows about it."’ And 
another said: “There is not a man in the Wharton 
School today who truly respects himself.” 

Such are the instructors; and the students are what 
you would expect. One professor said to me : “Not five 
per cent of my men are thinking about public questions. 
They take what I teach them as cows in the pasture take 
rain, something to be endured but not thought about. 
They come from high schools where they have heard no 
discussions of vital questions. I have talked with thou- 
sands of them; ask anybody in the university and you 
will get the same answer — their mental life is as dead as 
the tomb.” 

Another professor told how one of his colleagues had 
brought into his class a former lecturer of the Y. M. C. 
A. in Siberia, who described to the students the behavior 
of Semenoff, the Cossack bandit, one of the pets of our 
State Department. ^ The lecturer had traveled in Semen- 
off’s train, and had been invited to tea, and Semenoff 
came in with his tunic spotted with blood, explaining that 
he had just dispatched a carload of prisoners. He had 
shot them, one by one, with his own revolver, and left 
the dead for the American troops to bury. There had 
been some discussion of the incident in the class, and 
not a man there thought there was anything wrong about 
it. “They never batted an eye,” said my informant. 

Such are the triumphs of plutocratic education; and 
lest you doubt this, I mention that the students proved 
their convictions by action. They kidnapped a Russian 
student, a quiet and unobtrusive fellow, a Socialist, not 
a Communist; they carried him in an automobile some 
fifteen miles outside the city, beat him until he was 
helpless, and left him to get back as best he could. This 
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was punishment for expressing the opinion that the 
Russian people should be permitted to work out their 
own destiny in their own way. For things such as this 
the state of Pennsylvania contributes a subsidy of a million 
and a half dollars a year! 

The interlocking trustees are so sure of their power 
that they ventured recently to give to all the world a 
demonstration of it. The old provost retired, and they 
cast about for a new one, and offered to the American 
academic world the gravest insult it has yet sustained. 
You might spend much time searching through the names 
of prominent people in America, before you found one 
less fitted to be head of a great university than Leonard 
Wood ; a second-rate regimental surgeon at the Presidio 
in San Francisco, who had the fortune to become the 
favorite of Theodore Roosevelt, and was by him rushed 
to a high command in the army, against the unanimous 
protest of army men. In 1920 he was picked out by a group 
of millionaire adventurers as their candidate for presi- 
dent; these men were shown by the New York ‘World” 
to have spent millions to buy him the nomination. They 
failed; and perhaps to soothe the general’s wounded feel- 
ings the trustees of U. G. I. selected him for the highest 
honor in their gift. Also, Harvard has just made him 
an overseer — the interlocking process in a new form! 

At the University of Pennsylvania the General receives 
twenty-five thousand dollars per year. He has not yet 
condescended to honor the university with his presence, 
but his duties are performed by an assistant provost, at 
six or eight thousand. As faculty men explained to me, 
the one thing which makes it possible to tolerate the in- 
dignities of management by business men, is the fact that 
the president is always a professional educator, a man 
who has been one of them and understands their prob- 
lems. But here is a man who has never been an edu- 
cator, and is not even a graduate of a university ; a mili- 
tary autocrat, utterly out of sympathy with true ideals of 
education. So the professor is pushed one step lower in 
the social scale, his status of inferiority is fixed; and at 
the University of U. G. I. everybody sits still and holds 
his breath, waiting for the Grand Duke of Drexel-Morgan 
to die, and leave his millions to his dead university! 

P. S. As this goes to press, General Wood resigns. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
THE TIGER’S LAIR 

For four years during my early life as a writer I 
lived — first in a tent, then in a little cabin which I built, 
then in an old farm-house — in the wooded hills about 
five miles north of Princeton. I wrote “Manassas’" there, 
and “The Jungle."" For “Manassas"" I used the Prince- 
ton library, so I spent a great deal of time about the 
place, and got to know it very well. I dwell on those 
days, and visions rise of elegant country gentlemen"s 
estates, deep shade-trees and smooth cool lawns with pea- 
cocks and lyre-birds strutting about; and the campus, 
with elegant young gentlemen lounging, garbed with costly 
simplicity and elaborately studied carelessness. I remem- 
ber the warm perfumed evenings of spring, with the 
singing on the steps of “Old North""; the bonfires and 
parades and rejoicings over athletic victories ; the grave 
ceremonials of commencement, and the speeches full of 
exalted sentiments. I remember a tall black-coated figure 
— 1 never saw it without a shining silk hat — striding 
about the grounds, or standing on the steps of “Prexy"s 
house,"" responding to a serenade, and reminding the 
students how they were destined to go out and be 
leaders in the battle for all things noble and true and 
grand. 

Then I would gb into the library and work for a 
couple of hours, and come out late at night, and see these 
same young leaders of the future come staggering out of 
their clubhouses to vomit in the gutter. The public was 
told that drinking was forbidden in these clubs; but I 
saw what I saw. I suspected that the tall gentleman 
in the black coat and silk hat must also know what was 
going on, and that therefore he did not mean his golden 
words to be taken with entire literalness. If only there 
had been some way by which I could have warned the 
world concerning this eloquent college president who did 
not mean his golden words — what a tragedy to mankind 
might have been averted ! 

I did not meet Woodrow Wilson at Princeton, but I 
met a good many of his professors. I called on his pro- 
fessor of literature, Henry Van Dyke, poet and scholar, 
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a dear amiable gentleman who had about as much idea of 
the realities of modern capitalism as had the roses in his 
garden. I met some of his students — I took walks over 
the hills with one who had literary aspirations, and con- 
sidered Tennyson’s poems to Queen Victoria the highest 
imaginative flight of our age. This earnest young man 
discovered that I admired a disreputable English free- 
lover by the name of Shelley ; and so our acquaintance 
died. Another time my family was away, and I lived 
in town in a student boarding-house; I turn weak even 
now when I think of those solemn, pale, black-clad young 
men from the theological seminary, eating their thin and 
watery meals, and living in a state of mind precisely as 
if the last hundred and fifty years had never happened to 
anybody. 

The manners and traditions of Princeton are English; 
the architecture, the ivy, and the elaborate carelessness 
of the men’s attire. Strolling about the campus you might 
be in the ’midst of one of those interminable English 
novels, in which the hero goes first through the public 
school and eats at ‘‘tuck-shops,” and then meanders up 
to Cambridge or Oxford, and gracefully loiters for two 
hundred pages, punting on the river, reading a few ran- 
dom books of poetry, and seducing a girl or two. Prince- 
ton is the home of the graces, the most perfect school of 
snobbery in America. It is meant for gentlemen’s sons, 
and no nonsense about it ; no Negroes, few Jews or Catho- 
lics if they are known. The society clubs run, not merely 
the campus, but the faculty, and the endowment is pre- 
sided over by the prettiest bunch of plutocrats yet assem- 
bled in our empire of education. 

The grand duke of Princeton was, until he died last 
year, Mr. Taylor Pyne, numbered among a score of the, 
wealthiest men in the wealthiest country in the world. 
Mr. Pyne was a director in the National City Bank, one 
of the three great institutions of the money trust; he 
was also a director of the Delaware and Lackawanna 
Railroad, and of the Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
one of the great honey-pots of Wall Street. It was on 
Mr. Pyne’s cool green lawns that I watched the peacocks 
and lyre-birds, in the days when I had come back from 
the Chicago stockyards, white and sick with the horror 
of what I had seen. 
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The second grand duke of Princeton is Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, head of the International Harvester Company, 
also a director in the National City Bank. The third 
grand duke is William Cooper Procter, the Ivory Soap 
magnate, who tried to buy the presidency of the United 
States for General Wood. Mr. Procter is also a director 
in the National City Bank — quite a smell of Standard Oil 
on the Tiger’s coat, you notice! The fourth grand duke 
is Robert Garrett, the biggest banker of Baltimore, whose 
brownstone mansion was one of the wonders of my child- 
hood. 

All the above are life-trustees of Princeton ; and to as- 
sist them they have two more bankers, and a Philadelphia 
lawyer who is a director in the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and in the Lehigh Railroad and the Lehigh Coal Com- 
pany; a cotton manufacturer who is a member of the 
Republican Campaign Committee; a Pittsburgh merchant 
who is director in a national bank ; the secretary-treasurer 
of the United Railroads of New Jersey; the president 
of the United States Trust Company; a publisher who is 
a director of two banks, a lawyer who is director of two 
insurance companies, and another who is chairman of a 
railroad, and another who is attorney for the Prudential 
Life. No unsound or subversive ideas need apply at 
Princeton! And the just reward of all this respectability 
was reaped when H. C. Frick, the steel king, died, and 
left a great part of l:is fortune to the university. 

Woodrow WilsoT| made a lot of trouble for these 
super-plutocratic trustees. He saw that the club system 
was destroying the intellectual life of the university, and 
he tried to break it up and introduce a system under 
which the rich students would at least know the names 
of the less rich ones. He was bitterly fought at every 
point by the society group, led by Andrew West, head of 
the Latin department, and dean of the Graduate School, 
a college politician who is genial to people he can use, 
but is a bitter partisan of reaction. This Dean West had 
a vision of a hyper-exclusive school for graduate students, 
an ivory tower of classical culture, and he got Mr. Proc- 
ter, who owns a tower of ivory soap, to offer half a 
million dollars for this purpose. But Woodrow Wilson 
objected to the plan and delayed it, and Mr. Procter 
became angry and withdrew his money — ^which caused 
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a furious hullabaloo among the Princeton plutocracy, led 
by Mr. Taylor Pyne, the first grand duke. 

For some time the conflict raged, and it was settled 
in a peculiar way. Dean West got somebody to offer three 
millions for the proposed school; and that licked Wood- 
row, and Woodrow bowed his head in submission. It 
had been possible to hesitate over half a million, but three 
millions — ‘'flesh and blood cooden bear it I am quoting 
from the delightful scene in Thackeray's “Yellowplush 
Papers," where “Chawls," who is in the service of the 
Honorable Algernon Deuceace, is being tempted to do 
some rascality for “his Exlnsy the Right Honorable Earl 
of Crabs." At first he resists the temptation; but then 
his Exlnsy ‘‘lugs out a crisp, fluttering, snowy HUN- 
DRED-PUN NOTE! ‘You shall have this; and I will, 
moreover, take you into my service and give you double 
your present wages.' 

“Flesh and blood cooden bear it. ‘My lord,' says I, 
laying my hand upon my busm, ‘only give me security, 
and I'm yours forever.' 

“The old noblemin grin'd, and pattid me on the shoul- 
der. ‘Right, my lad,' says he, ‘right — you're a nice prom- 
ising youth. Here is the best security.' And he pulls 
out his pocketbook, returns the hundred-pun bill, and 
takes out one for fifty. ‘Here is half today; tomorrow 
you shall have the remainder.' " And so Dean West 
became the master of the Graduate School of Princeton; 
according to the terms of the gift he and another man 
hold the purse-strings. Up with the aristocratic tradition, 
and good-bye to elegant and studied carelessness ! Every- 
body in the Graduate School of Princeton must wear an 
academic gown for dinner! 

They kicked Woodrow Wilson upstairs, and put in 
his place a Presbyterian clergyman by the name of John 
Grier Hibben, snob to his fingertips, a timid little man 
who compensates for his own sheltered life by being in 
his imaginings a ferocious militarist, clamoring for all 
kinds of slaughter. He is an active director in half a 
dozen organizations for the purpose of getting us ready 
for every war in sight, and only the other day he was 
calling at Commencement for us to “bring down our fist 
on the council-table of Europe" and to “take Russia by 
the throat" — using, by an unfortunate coincidence, the 
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very same words that we heard a fe\sr years ago from 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern ! President Hibben was educated 
at the University of Berlin; a curious fact which I note 
about one after another of these academic drill-sergeants 
— Butler of Columbia, Berlin — Lowell of Harvard, Ber- 
lin — Smith of Pennsylvania, Goettingen ! These we have 
met so far; and next we shall meet Angell of Yale,- 
Berlin — ^Wheeler of California, Heidelberg — Wilbur of 
Stanford, Frankfurt and Munich — everyone of them 
learned the Goose-step under the Kaiser ! 


CHAPTER XXV 

PEACOCKS AND SLUMS 

Evans Clark, now of the Labor Bureau in New York, 
was for three years a ‘"preceptor” at Princeton, and tried 
to interest the young men in what was going on in the 
outside world; among other things he assigned them 
Walter Lippmann’s “Preface to Politics” as a book to 
read. I remember that I made a diligent “go” at this 
book, to find out what Lippmann meant and what he 
wanted ; but I never could, and I doubt if any Princeton 
under-graduate could do more. However, Professor Wil- 
liam Starr Myers of the department of history, a popular 
orator at ladies’ clubs, thought it was a terrible book, 
and pleaded with Clark that he was “taking an unfair 
advantage of immature minds !” A professor at another 
university, who kn^ws Professor Myers well, tells me 
that “he is, next to Cal Coolidge and Ole Hanson, the 
most consummate ass on radicalism in the country. He 
is the lion of the afternoon pink teas.” 

As always, where you have smooth cool lawns with 
) peacocks and lyre-birds on them, you also have vile and 
filthy slums, in which babies die of typhoid and dysentery, 
and little children grow up crooked and poisoned for life. 
In this elegant aristocratic university town are some of 
the worst slums in the world ; the Rev. Edward A. Steiner, 
author of “The Trail of the Immigrant,” was brought to 
Princeton to preach, and he inspected them, and writes 
me : “The housing conditions at Princeton were about as 
I have found in the most congested district of New York. 
Under the shadow of three million dollar dormitories 
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wefe tenements of the worst type. They were occupied 
by colored and white help.'' * 

There was a young social worker, Nell Vincent by 
name, who was called to act as secretary to the charity 
organization society of the town. Some common labor- 
ers, working on the college buildings, went on strike and 
began picketing. It was a spontaneous strike, by Italians 
and other foreigners, and Miss Vincent, who knew their 
wives and children, tried to organize them, and spoke 
to them at a meeting, urging them to refrain from vio- 
lence and abide by the law. The news of this came to 
the charity organization trustees, and there was a terri- 
ble fuss; some of the prominent members of the faculty 
summoned Miss Vincent to appear before the board, and 
challenged her for stirring up trouble in the town. One 
charge they brought against her was that she had never 
been to church; another was that while living on a 
'‘good" street, she had invited the poor to visit her, and 
the wives and families of Italian laborers trailing up to 
her door had “lowered the social tone of the street." 
She had brought into Princeton a critical sentiment, which 
was most distressing to the authorities of a fashionable 
university. One professor's wife reported that the atti- 
tude of the Italians had entirely changed ; she no longer 
had any pleasure in distributing charity to them, they did 
not love her any more. President Hibben finally suc- 
ceeded in patching up the trouble; but he told Miss Vin- 
cent, referring to some of the university trustees who are 
members of the charity board, “You have no idea how I 
had to argue with them !" In a letter to me Miss Vincent 
uses the phrase, “the exquisite lie that is Princeton." 

In connection with this strike Evans Clark tells an 
anecdote which throws a bright light on Princeton edu- 
cation. He was invited by a student to lunch on Prospect 
avenue, where all the rich clubs are. The strikers had 
quit work on a club building, and were picketing this 

♦ “Some Unsolved Social Problems of a University Town/' 
by Arthur Evans Wood, Assistant Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Michigan ; a thesis of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, published by C. W. Graham, Ami Arbor, Michigan, 1920. 
This document gives a detailed study of Princeton slums. On 
page 32 it appears that the infant mortality rate of Princeton 
in 1916 was 150 per thousand, as against 96 per thousand in 
New York City. 
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building, riding up an^i down on bicyoles. ‘/What are 
those men doing?” asked the student, and Clark ex- 
plained — they were pickets. **What are pickets was 
the next question. They went inside, continuing their 
conversation at the club dining-table; here were a score 
of college men, and all asked questions, and hardly one 
knew what the word ‘‘picket” means, and hardly one knew 
there was a strike of the laborers working on Princeton’s 
exclusive new club! 

Six or seven years ago we had a chance to make war 
on Mexico ; and the former president of Princeton took 
us part way in, while the then president of Princeton 
tried furiously to get us all the way in. It happened that 
Norman Angell, the English writer and pacifist, was in- 
vited to Princeton to lecture, and made some casual ref- 
erence to the militarist propaganda against Mexico — and 
so got himself into a bewildering experience. Picture 
him, a foreigner from a land of politeness, an invited 
guest at a university supposed to represent culture and 
urbanity; and the president of this university, a clergy- 
man of Jesus Christ, springs up in the audience and chal- 
lenges him. “Do you believe in murder ? Do you believe 
in allowing American citizens to be murdered in Mexico ?” 

The lecturer tries politely to answer, but is not allowed 
to finish. “Answer me, yes or no 1” cries the president 
of Princeton. “Do you believe in murder?” And when 
the Englishman still fails to answer yes or no, the shep- 
herd of Jesus shake? his finger at him, trembling with 
rage and screaming Ugain and again, “Answer me, yes 
or no ! Do you believe in murder ?” Both Evans Clark 
and his wife were witnesses of this extraordinary scene, 
and described it to me in detail, not resenting my incredul- 
ity, but patiently assuring me that they were not exagger- 
ating, it happened just so. And a letter from Mr. Angell 
substantiates it. 

In the year 1916 arrangements had been made to have 
President David Starr Jordan of Stanford speak in a 
hall on the campus; but President Hibben, a life-long 
friend of Jordan’s, refused him the use of the building, 
and he had to speak in the Presbyterian church. Two or 
three students had organized an anti-war society, and they 
invited Professor Henry Mussey of Columbia, but could 

9 
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not get either a college hall or a church of Jesus Christ; 
they rented an obscure room in the labor quarters of the 
town, and here the lecture took place. It had not gone 
very far before Frank Jewett Mather, professor of art — 
sixty years of age, and old enough to know better, you 
would think — stuck in his head, and then slammed the 
door with a loud noise. Apparently he went off for re- 
inforcements, for ten minutes later he flung the door 
open, and entered with a professor of French and an- 
other professor. These three stamped over the hall, up 
one aisle and down another, shouting comments on the 
lecturer’s remarks, and not stopping at personal insults. 
In order to appreciate the scene you would have to know 
Henry Mussey — so gentle and charming, rosy-faced, smil- 
ing like a cherub just arrived from heaven. And here 
was Evans Clark, a young preceptor, presiding, and he 
had to get up several times and ask three full professors 
of his university to behave themselves like gentlemen! 
Finally, they marched out, shouting *‘Vive la France!’' 
*‘Was this before we went into the war?” I asked, and 
the answer was : 'Tt was after Princeton went into the 
war, but before the rest of the United States did.” 

Also Mr. Clark’s wife told me some of her adven- 
tures. She is Frieda Kirchwey, daughter of a former 
dean of the Columbia University Law School ; she is one 
of the editors of the ^'Nation,” and as lovely a person as, 
you will find. But you know how it is with these proper 
society people, their imaginations always run to foulness 
concerning people who differ with them ; they cannot see 
how anybody who refuses to believe in class privilege 
and wage slavery can lead a decent life. Before the 
Clarks had been at Princeton a few months, a head of 
one of the departments asked if it was true, as reported, 
that their marriage was a trial one! Then, in a rail- 
road train, sitting behind two socially exclusive professors' 
wives, Frieda Kirchwey became acquainted with Princeton 
ideas about herself. At this time she had a job in New 
York and commuted every day; the trip takes an hour 
and a half each way, and you must admit that a woman 
who stands that all the year round must love her hus- 
band a good deal. But here sat the two ladies, gossip-' 
ing about pacifism, and the moral obloquy attendant 
thereon. ‘‘My dear,” said one, “they say he's married. 
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but nobody ever sees her; she doesn’t live with him — 
except maybe on vacations, of course. Nobody knows 
where he picked her up/’ 

To balance this, you should have a glimpse of the 
morals of Princeton’s chosen ones. Let me remind you 
that President Hibben is a clergyman, and that Dean 
West of the Graduate School, who makes the students 
wear academic gowns at dinner, is a clergyman’s son. 
Now read the following paragraph from a letter of Miss 
Vincent : 

You of course are familiar with the time-honored custom of 
college commencements, class tents in and around which old grads 
let loose and get messed up generally, with booze and women. 
Well, in Princeton these tents are set up on vacant lots around 
in the town, and tlie townspeople feel that it is a most degrading 
influence upon their children, who hear the ribald songs and see 
sights that even grown people stay within doors to avoid if pos- 
sible, during this grand and glorious reunion of the sons of 
Princeton. A protest as to this condition came up at a civic 
meeting. A committee of which I was chairman was appointed 
to meet Dean McClenahan of Princeton and the dean of the 
Graduate School. We met. The genial dean of the Graduate 
School after a few innocent questions said, “Why yes, Miss 
Vincent, you see we can’t very well have the reunion tents on 
the campus, because it would reflect upon the university’s good 
name, and would influence parents against it. But we do need 
to foster the reunions, because we need the support of the old 
graduates to keep up the college spirit.” 

You see, they are not really concerned about morality; 
like all the rest of the bourgeois world, they are merely 
concerned not to found out ; that, and to protect prop- 
erty. Above all things else, there must be no taint of so- 
cial protest at Princeton. I have a rather pathetic letter 
from a young man who was a preceptor at Princeton for a 
year. He admits that he was dropped from the uni- 
versity because of his ‘‘radical point of view,” but he 
asks me not to mention his name or to tell his story. 
He still holds to his Socialist philosophy, but he believes 
that his best work ^‘can be done as a research worker 
rather than as a propagandist.” He was only twenty-four 
at that time, and he was lacking in “tact and circumspec- 
tion.” He adds: “Of course I do not think that in jus- 
tice I should have been dropped. Robert McElroy of 
Princeton has been guilty of more propaganda in recent 
years than I could put forth in a lifetime. He stayed 
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because his propaganda was for hundred per cent Ameri- 
canism/* In order to make the significance of this clear 
to you, I mention that Professor McElroy is head of the 
Department of History and Politics at Princeton Univers- 
ity, and at the same time was for three years educational 
director of the National Security League ! 

In the teaching of the social sciences Princeton is a 
perfect illustration of intellectual dry rot. One who has 
been through the mill tells me that it is “a combination 
of conventional history — anecdotes and dynasties — meta- 
physical economics, legalistic and scholastic political 
science, and no sociology worthy of the name/* How 
much they respect the facts in history you may judge 
from a remark made by a Princeton professor to a friend 
of mine — that ‘‘Charles Beard is no gentleman to speak 
of the founders of the Constitution as he does!’* Also 
from the fact that the professor of economic history is 
George B. McClellan, former mayor of New York City. 
Mr. McClellan bears a name honored in our history, 
and he was invited to lend this name to serve as a screen 
for the thugs of Tammany Hall while they plundered the 
people of the metropolis. He loaned it, and for seven 
years protected the keepers of brothels and dives, also the 
public service corporations which had put up the cam- 
paign funds to elect him; a form of public activity so 
much appreciated by Princeton that they gave him an 
LL.D., and made him a trustee as well as a professor! 

I talked with the wife of a Princeton instructor, who 
was performing some clerical duties for her husband, and 
thereby had opportunities to “listen in** on Princeton edu- 
cation. She tells me of juniors and seniors in the great 
fashionable university, who would ask naive and childish 
questions about things that were going on in the world, 
revealing ignorance of which grammar school children 
would be ashamed. These elegant young idlers had been 
to college for three years, some of them four years, and 
had not learned to read a newspaper! Yet they were all 
eager to go to war, for a cause of which they understood 
nothing, and of which their leaders understood no more — 
as they proved to us before they got us out of the mess. 

Two years later there came as it were a colossal vol- 
canic eruption, whereby Princeton culture, Princeton 
ideals and Princeton pieties were exploded over the entire 
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globe. At present writing it appears tiiat it will take 
mankind a hundred years to recover horn the disasters 
that resulted. You, plain working men or business wen 
who glance at this book, and think that college stupidity 
and corruption does not concern you, take this one fact 
and ponder it: millions of German and Austrian babies 
are hopelessly deformed by rickets, tens of millions of 
Russian peasants have perished of starvation, three hun- 
dred billions of human treasure and thirty million human 
lives were thrown away to no purpose^because, forty- 
five years ago, one student of Princeton College, Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson by name, was studying Hebrew, Greek, 
and imbecile theology, when he should have been study- 
ing economics, geography, and social engineering! 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE BULL-DOG’S DEN 

A short journey on Mr. Morgan’s Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, with its Johns Hopkins, Princeton, Yale, Bryn 
Mawr, Wilson, Lafayette, Rutgers, Teachers' College, 
Lehigh, Pittsburgh, Massachusetts Tech and University 
of Pennsylvania directors, and another short journey on 
Mr. Morgan’s New Haven Railroad, with its recent Har- 
vard overseer for chairman, a Brown trustee for vice- 
president, a recent Yale president for director, and a 
member of the Yale, advisory ])oard, a Washburn trustee, 
a Wellesley trustee, k Pratt Institute trustee and two Har- 
vard visitors for directors, and we find ourselves at the 
home of Princeton’s age-long rival. Old Eli ; another care- 
fully guarded fortress of the plutocracy, a ruling class 
munition factory, turning out mental bombs and poison 
gas for use in the class war. 

There was a time when Yale was called “democratic.’’ 
This did not mean, of course, that the students had any 
use for the “muckers” of the town of New Haven, but 
merely that all the students knew one another; they were 
all bound for the top, and all stood together. But the 
secret societies came in, and now Yale is just what Prince- 
ton is, a place where the sons of millionaires draw apart 
and live exclusive lives. These secret societies run not 
merely the student life, they run the institution, through 
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tlie alumni who belonged to the societies when they were 
undergraduates, and are now getting their sons and their 
friends* sons in, and doing everything to hold up the 
power of ‘‘Skull and Bones/* 

For this new imitation piracy the young fellows begin 
their training long before they see the college; there are 
eight or ten fashionable preparatory schools, which also 
have their fraternities, so that the lads are intriguing and 
wire-pulling and imitating one another’s imbecilities be- 
fore they get out of short trousers. It is a rigid caste 
system, a set of artificial ideals and standards — clothes, 
accent, athletic prestige, money-spending, all the arcana of 
snobbery. The older fellows are watching, criticizing, 
patronizing; you “make” the proper “frat” at your “prep” 
school, and then go to the great university, knowing that 
you are watched every moment by sharply critical eyes. 
For a year or two you bend every thought and effort to 
being just exactly what the great social leaders dictate; 
and then comes the day of anguish, when the “tapping” is 
done, and you are swept on to a lifetime of triumph, or 
cast down into everlasting humiliation. 

The standards of these fashionable societies permit 
you to get drunk and to acquire your due share of venereal 
disease, but they do not permit you to wear the wrong 
color tie, or to use the wrong kind of slang, or to smoke 
the wrong tobacco. Needless to say, they permit no small- 
est trace of eccentricity in ideas, and here we have a 
mob sentiment which supplants all academic discipline. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago Alexander Irvine was pastor 
of a church at New Haven, and thrilled some students 
with visions of social reform. Jack London came in 
1905, and gave his famous lecture, “Revolution,” and 
prominent society students sat up all night to wrangle 
with him. But the war has swept all this away, there is 
no longer any trace of liberalism at Yale that I could 
find. Instead, there is discipline and herd sentiment. 
“This is the way we do it at Yale,” and woe to the 
youngster who tries to do it differently ! 

One of its products of which Yale does not boast is 
I Sinclair Lewis. (He ran away, and came to Helicon Hall 
? to learn about Socialism!) He told me how the men in 
his class hated compulsory chapel, and proposed to or- 
ganize and protest ; they would get up early in the morn- 
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ing and march through the gateway, and defy the authori- 
ties. To a man they “cussed’’ the chapel; yet, so com- 
pletely did the spirit of Yale conquer them, when they 
came to be seniors, and had to vote on college customs, 
they voted for compulsory chapel! “After all, it’s a 
good thing, it helps to get the men together and make 
college spirit 1” 

Yale was founded on “the Bible, rum and niggers” — 
that is to say, the slave trade; and it stands today four 
square on wage slavery. It has an endowment of thirty- 
two million dollars; and needless to say, the interlocking 
directorate is in full charge. The board includes: the 
president of the New York Trust Company, who is a di- 
rector in a trolley company, a fire insurance company, 
and a securities company; the president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank of Boston; the president of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company of New York; the presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Company of Pittsburgh; a 
Chicago dry goods merchant, who is a director of a great 
railroad system and a national bank ; a silk manufacturer 
who is a bank trustee; the publisher of a leading news- 
paper, also a director of the Associated Press and two 
insurance corporations ; another newspaper publisher who 
is a director in the Erie Railroad ; the chief counsel of the 
Connecticut Trolley Company; and, to make the group 
entirely safe and conservative, four ministers of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Quite recently I saw a document which 
was sent out to the Yale alumni, asking their opinions 
on a group of candidktes for the new elections; and at 
the top of the list stood the name of America’s prize 
Tory, ex-President and Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court William Howard Taft. 

Taft is a Yale man, and is proud to boast himself a 
pupil of the late William Graham Sumner, professor of 
political economy, and a prime minister in the empire of 
plutocratic education. I doubt if there has ever been a 
more capitalistic economist than Sumner, a man who took 
a ghoulish delight in the glorifying of commercialism. 
He is the author of a book “What Social Classes Owe to 
Each Other”; reading this book you discover that what 
the rich owe is to enjoy their riches, while what the poor 
owe is to keep out of the way. Never that I know of 
has stark brutal selfishness been so deified, and covered by 
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the mantle of science. ‘*Every man and woman in society 
has one big duty. That is to take care of his or her own 
self.” Such was the first commandment according to 
Sumner; and the second was like unto it: “Mind your 
own business.” 

Of course, to such a man there was no person so 
irritating as a “reformer” of any sort, and he never 
wearied of pouring out ridicule upon the man who imag- 
ined he could do anything to make society better. “So- 
ciety does not need any care or supervision,’' decreed 
the all-wise professor, and that settled it; the hard young 
Roman rulers thronged to his classes, and absorbed his 
gospel of the wolf-pack, and went out with their minds 
encased in a triple-plated Harveyized steel armor of 
prejudice, ready to commit any crimes that might be 
necessary to the preserving of their privileges. Today the 
pupils of Professor Sumner are walking upon the faces 
of labor and stamping out the hopes of mankind in hun- 
dreds of the leading industries of the country, and in 
the highest posts of the government, from the United 
States Supreme Court down. Such a man is worth many 
billions of dollars to the plutocrats; they pay him a few 
thousand a year, and tickle his vanity with solemnly con- 
ferred degrees and an academic robe to wear, and at 
the end of his thirty years of service the editors of the 
“Yale Review” celebrate him in a series of articles as 
“Pioneer — Teacher — Inspirer — Idealist — Man — and Vet- 
eran.” 

Professor Sumner’s place is now ably taken by one 
of his pupils. Professor Albert G. Keller, author of “So- 
cietal Evolution,” which a well-known American sociol- 
ogist describes to me as “a lengthy example of sec- 
ondary rationalization to prove the immorality of social 
reform.” In case you do not understand these scientific 
technicalities, let me explain that Professor Keller is em- 
ployed by the New England plutocracy to act as intel- 
lectual night-watchman for their property; and that hav- 
ing got his orders what to teach, he then invents an elab- 
orate set of reasons to convince himself and the world 
that this is the right thing to teach, and that in so teach- 
ing he is protecting society. 

Meantime, what of the men at Yale who happen to 
have some vision of social service and human sympathy? 
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I managed to find one who had been there, and for a 
while thought he was going to make a success in the 
great university. He invented during the war a device 
to destroy submarines, and the United States govern- 
ment took it up. Word came to the interlocking trustees, 
and the secretary of the corporation, Mr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, sent for the professor in haste. There was a 
story in this — some advertising for Old Eli ! Simon 
Lake, a Yale man, had invented the submarine, and now 
another Yale man was to wipe it out! “For God, for 
country, and for Yale!’’ Mr. Stokes with eager fingers 
began turning the pages of an encyclopedia, to find out 
the date of Simon Lake's invention, and the date of his 
sojourn in the university! 

But this bit of favor was quickly lost, when the pro- 
fessor took up the troubles of his colleagues, who found 
it impossible to exist upon their salaries, with the cost of 
living going up day by day. My friend had spent ten 
years preparing himself for university teaching; he had 
spent eight years teaching at Clark, at Harvard and at 
Yale, and now he was getting fourteen hundred dollars! 
He insisted that he and his colleagues should get more; 
and the secretary was irritated by this agitation. Mr. 
Stokes comes from a wealthy family himself, but believes 
that other people should wait for their rewards in heaven. 
He wrote my friend that college professors should not 
interfere with matters which are not their own business; 
also that he had nevf,r advised Yale instructors to get 
married ! ’’ 

What this means is that such universities as Yale, 
Harvard and Johns Hopkins rely upon their prestige to 
get them teachers, paying starvation wages, and tacitly 
establishing a celibate order in the service of the plu- 
tocracy. I note in my morning newspaper that North- 
western University, a great religious institution at Evans- 
ton, 111., has come out into the open, and has refused to 
engage married men as professors, explaining that it 
cannot afford to pay a salary for two. So you see, we 
are literally realizing the sarcastic observation of Pro- 
fessor Spingarn, that there are three sexes in America — 
men, women and professors. There is only one step 
more to be taken, and I expect some morning to pick up 
my paper and read that the president of some great uni- 
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versity has announced that, inasmuch as college professors 
who cannot afford to marry sometimes set bad moral ex- 
amples for the students, it is now ordained that none but 
eunuchs need apply for jobs. If this arrangement has 
proved useful to the ruling classes of Turkey, and for the 
choir boys of the Vatican, why should it not be given 
a trial in our plutocratic empire? 

CHAPTER XXVII 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE BLACK HAND 

We have completed a survey of our five largest East- 
ern universities, Columbia, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Princeton and Yale; we shall now cross the continent, 
to the Western domains of our interlocking directorate. 
We may begin our journey on the New York Central, 
which is a Vanderbilt-Morgan road, and has a Columbia 
and a Cornell and a Rochester University trustee for di- 
rectors, a recent Yale and New York University trustee fot 
director, a Lake Erie College trustee for vice-president, 
and a Cornell trustee for vice-president, also a Guaranty 
Trust and two National City Bank directors; and continue 
it on the Michigan Central under the same auspices ; then 
on the Illinois Central, which has a Columbia trustee and 
an Armour Institute trustee and a recent University of 
Chicago trustee, and a Knox and a Rockford College trus- 
tee for directors, and one First National, one Guaranty 
Trust, and two National City Bank directors; then on the 
Missouri Pacific, with a Brown University and a Vassar 
College and a Middlebury College trustee for directors, 
and a New York University council member for di- 
rector and a Massachusetts Tech trustee for vice-presi- 
dent, and one Equitable Trust and two Guaranty Trust 
directors ; finishing on the Union Pacific, which has a Co- 
lumbia trustee for chairman, also a Rutgers College 
trustee and two Massachusetts Tech trustees and a He-) 
brew Tech trustee for directors, also two Equitable Trust, 
two Guaranty Trust, and three National City Bank di-' 
rectors. We may announce our coming by the Western 
Union, which has a Columbia trustee for president, and 
on its directorate two Columbia trustees, a Princeton trus- 
tee, a Massachusetts Tech and Hebrew Tech trustee, and 
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a recent Hafvard overseer. Arriving in San Francisco 
we shall be welcomed by the interlocking directorate in 
charge of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, electricity, 
land, water, gas — and education. 

Across the bay from San Francisco, high up above the 
city of Berkeley, stands the University of California, a 
medieval fortress from which the intellectual life of the 
state is dominated ; and here also we find one of the grand 
dukes of the plutocracy in charge — Mr. William H. 
Crocker, whose father looted the Southern Pacific rail- 
roads, covering all California. Mr. Crocker is a ‘‘social 
leader,'’ and active head of the Republican political ma- 
chine, which runs the government and is run by the 
finance of the state. We shall feel at home with Mr. 
Crocker, when we discover that he is a director of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, one of the five 
great banking institutions of the Money Trust, and that 
he sits on this board with Mr. Coudert, attorney for 
the plutocracy and trustee of Columbia University; also 
when we learn that he was a director of the Parkside 
Land Company, all of whose officers were indicted in the 
San Francisco graft scandal. 

Associated with Mr. Crocker in the running of the 
University of California is Mortimer Fleishhacker, the 
biggest banker in San Francisco, president of the Anglo- 
California Trust Company, and first vice-president of the 
Anglo and London National Bank. I can give you a 
glimpse of this gentleman’s activities, for the other day 
I met a young newspaper man who had shipped on one of 
the fishing vessels which constitute the “hell fleet of the 
Pacific.” Mr. Fleishhacker is vice-president of the Union 
Fish Company, which is paying men $5 a ton for catch- 
ing and salting cod, which are sold in San Francisco for 
$160 a ton, the incidental costs being practically nothing. 
Mr. Fleishhacker is also vice-president of the Alaska 
Canning Company, whose workers are hired by a Chinese 
contractor for $34 a month and board — which consists 
of two meals a day of scurvy diet, and only one cup of 
water a day. In the canning factories they work from 
3 a. m. to 9 p. m., and they sleep in ramshackle bunk- 
houses, with no heat, no light and tide water wetting the 
floor. Eight of them died of small-pox while my friend 
was there. 
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As aid on his university board Mr. Fleishhacker has 
his attorney, Mr, Guy C. Earl, vice-president of two 
power companies and two electric companies, and a very 
crude and subservient newspaper, the Los Angeles ‘"Ex- 
press”; also Mr. Dickson, proprietor of this same “Ex- 
press.” Also we find the president of San Francisco’s 
gas company, Mr. Britten, an active enemy of every 
public ownership movement; Mr. Moffitt, vice-president 
of the First National Bank, an honest believer in capital- 
ism at its worst, and a furious reactionary; also Mr. 
Bowles, president of the First National Bank of Oakland, 
and director in a railway, a water company, and a timber 
company; also Mr. Cochran, vice-president of the South- 
ern California Edison Company, president of a life in- 
surance company, a director in Mr. Fleishhacker’s bank, 
and a director in half a dozen large financial institutions; 
also Mr. Foster, another director in Mr. Fleishhacker’s 
bank. Mr. Foster lives in Marin county, just north of 
the university, and is known as the Duke of Marin; so 
you see these medieval titles are not entirely the product 
of my muck-raking imagination. 

In addition to these seven, there are two wealthy cor- 
poration attorneys, one of them counsel for the Catholic 
Church, and for the grafters who were put on trial in 
1910; a Catholic priest who is a close adviser of the arch- 
bishop who runs the San Francisco school system ; and the 
wife of Sartori, one of the largest bankers in Los Angeles, 
who, as I happen to know, helped to finance the conces- 
sion-hunting expedition of Vanderlip in Kamtchatka. 
These are the appointed regents ; and in addition there are 
some who hold ex-officio — the Governor of the state, the 
Lieutenant Governor, the Speaker of the Assembly, etc. 
These do not matter, being merely machine politicians, se- 
lected by Mr. Crocker and Mr. Fleishhacker and two or 
three others in private conference, nominated by these 
gentlemen’s newspapers, and elected by these gentlemen’s 
checks. 

Besides the state government and the university, and 
their own banks and railroads, Mr. Crocker and Mr. 
Fleishhacker control for the interlocking directorate a vast 
network of gas and electric companies, street railways, 
land companies, and power companies. The recent de- 
velopment of water power has made this the dominant 
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industry of the state, and the means whereby the other 
industries are subordinated. Mr. Fleishhlcker is presi- 
dent of the Great Western Power Company, and of the 
California Electric Generating Company, and a director in 
the Northwestern Electric Company; while his attorney, 
Mr. Earl, also a trustee of the university, is vice-president 
of two of these concerns. Eight other regents are active 
directors of such power companies; and we shall see 
shortly how they use their university as a propaganda de- 
partment against power development by the state. Mr. 
Foster, the Duke of Marin, is president of the ferry com- 
pany, and a director of the United Railroads of San Fran- 
cisco, which has been a leading agency in corrupting the 
city for the past twenty years. Mr. Crocker is a director 
in the committee which is now trying to reorganize these 
United Railroads, after the looters have got through with 
them. We shall see how these gentlemen use their uni- 
versity as a strike-breaking agency for the benefit of their 
street railways, their ferries and their gas and electric 
companies. 

One might think that the plutocracy of California 
ought to be content to leave its educational business in the 
hands of such a board; nevertheless, they have felt it 
necessary to organize an independent vigilance commit- 
tee, to supplement Mr. Crocker and Mr. Fleishhacker. 
The prime mover in this action was Mr. Harry Halde- 
man, president of the Pacific Pipe & Supply Company of 
Los Angeles, a gentlem^^n whose qualifications to direct 
the higher education of California were acquired while 
driving a stage. Mr. Haldeman founded what he called 
the Commercial Federation of California; later, learning 
from the war the advantages of camouflage, he changed 
the name to the Better America Federation. He went out 
among the interlocking directorate and raised the sum of 
eight hundred thousand dollars, to be expended for the 
purpose of keeping California capitalist. The Better 
America Federation is a kind of “black hand’’ society of 
the rich, a terrorist organization which does not stop short 
of crime, as I know from personal experience. It work» 
in league with several depraved newspapers — the Los An- 
geles “Times,” owned by Harry Chandler, speculator in 
Mexican revolutions, and co-partner with Mrs. Sartori’s 
husband in the Vanderlip Kamtchtkan adventure; the Los 
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Angeles “Express,*' with two university regents in charge ; 
the San Francisco “Chronicle,” owned by Mike de Young, 
whom Ambrose Bierce pictured hanging on all the gibbets 
o^ the world ; the San Francisco “Bulletin,*’ whose bot- 
toWess venality has been revealed in Fremont Older *s 
book. I have told in “The Brass Check,” Chapter LX VI, 
the story of how “The Dugout,” a returned soldier’s paper 
in Los Angeles, was smashed because its publisher would 
not have it used as a strike-breaking agency. The secret 
service branch of the Better America Federation commit- 
ted a dozen separate crimes in the doing of this job, and 
much of this was proved at the publisher’s trial. 

The Better America Federation investigates every per- 
son who runs for office in California, and black-lists him 
unless he is one hundred per cent capitalist. It browbeats 
public officials and slanders them in its newspapers; it 
causes the raiding of labor offices, and the jailing without 
trial of labor organizers ; and among its other activities it 
runs the educational system of California, including The 
state university. The spirit in which it works is revealed 
in a bill which it came near to pushing through the last 
California legislature, providing for cancelling the license 
of any school teacher who, discussing the constitution of 
the United States with a pupil “shall express to such pupil 
any opinion or argument in favor of making any change 
in any provision.” 

How this organization puts pressure on university pro- 
fessors is a matter about which you do not have to take 
my word; you may have the word of Mr. Harry Halde- 
man, president of the Better America Federation. In the 
San Francisco “Call” for January 20, 1922, I find an ar- 
ticle occupying the top of seven columns, “Aims of Better 
America Body Told Business Men of San Francisco.” 
This is a report of a luncheon at the St. Francis Hotel, in 
which Mr. Haldeman explained his work to the president 
and vice-president of the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
a group of such leading interlocking directors. Said Mr. 
Haldeman: “Through the children of the best business 
families throughout the land, who are attending Univer- 
sities, we are having students of radical tendencies 
watched. We are receiving reports of what is going on, 
both as to students and teachers that uphold radical doc- 
trines and views.” 
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So here is the spy system in our universities ; college 
boys and girls set to tale-bearing on their fellows and on 
their teachers ! On such ignorant and garbled reports pro- 
fessors in the University of California are black-listed for 
promotion ; or they are quietly let out without explari&tion 
— or with just a lie or two. When they apply for jobs 
in other places, letters are written to keep them from get- 
ting those jobs. School teachers are black-listed over the 
entire state ; students in the university who graduate with 
honors are unable to get teaching positions, because the 
employment system maintained by the university is under 
the control of this kid-gloved Black Hand. 

The active manager of this organization until a few 
months ago was Mr. Woodworth Clum, a lawyer, author 
of a pamphlet, “America Is Calling,'' the substance of 
which is that America is calling her school children to mob 
their fellow students with whose opinions they do not 
agree. Mr. Clum was formerly secretary of the Greater 
Iowa Association, at a salary of ten thousand dollars a 
year ; also secretary to the Iowa Commission to the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. He left the state after a three 
years' controversy over the fact that this Commission had 
failed to file a proper statement of its expenditure of 
public funds with the state accountant, twenty thousand 
dollars being missing; also after a typewriter belonging 
to the Commission had been traced to the office of the 
Greater Iowa Association ; also after Mr. Clum had 
walked across the strQ|*t and brutally struck in the face a 
Civil War veteran, wearing a Grand Army button, because 
this old man was deaf and did not hear a band playing 
the Star-Spangled Banner some distance away, and there- 
fore had failed to remove his hat. 

Now, here is Mr. Clum's new organization, the kid- 
gloved Black Hand of California, working in close alliance 
with the “open-shoppers" and labor union smashers of the 
state, and holding over school teachers and college pro- 
fessors the lash, not merely of black-list, slander and 
starvation, but of sentence to fourteen years in prison. 
For you must understand that we have a “criminal syn- 
dicalism" law in California, and this is applied to you, not 
merely if you belong to a radical labor union, but if you 
take any action on behalf of the victims of the Black 
Hand. This organization has a private army of sluggers,. 
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called the ^^citizens’ police/' which maintains a standing 
offer of fifty dollars for every arrest of a ‘‘radical/' and 
three hundred dollars for every conviction. As I write 
this book, one J. P. McDonald is arrested at Long Beach, 
California, for asking signatures to a petition to President 
Harding for the release of political prisoners — ^this peti- 
tion being one which was signed by three hundred thou- 
sand American citizens and presented to the President by 
a delegation of some thirty leaders of liberal thought. 
Holding over this workingman’s head the threat of prose- 
cution for “criminal syndicalism,” the police persuaded 
him to plead guilty to vagrancy — though he had money in 
his pocket and a job. They promised him he would get 
thirty days, and the judge gave him six months, and 
grinned at him. Such is California, described by Romain 
Holland as “Land of Orange Groves and Jails” ; and 
such is the atmosphere of espionage and terrorism in 
which is conducted the University of the Black Hand. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE FORTRESS OF MEDIEVALISM 

My first visit to Berkeley was in the winter of 1909-10. 
I had come to see a professor — I shall not name him, since 
he does not welcome publicity ; suffice it to say that he is 
one of the world’s leading scientists, and in any country 
in Europe would be named among a dozen greatest con- 
tributors to advanced knowledge. He was educated in 
Europe, and had come to the great California university, 
thinking he would be welcomed as at home. Shortly after 
his arrival came “Charter Day,” and he was invited to a 
grand academic banquet, a function which he described 
to me with infinite amusement. 

There was a table of honor across the front of the 
room, raised above the others, and at this table sat 
the president of the university, and on his right 
hand the grand duke of the interlocking regents, and on his 
left hand the second grand duke, and all the robber 
lords and barons of the state carefully ranged 
according to their financial standing, looked up in 
the latest Moody’s Manual, or Dun or Bradstreet, or 
wherever it is that you find these things. At the other 
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tables, tapering away from the royal presence, were placed 
the deans and heads of departments, the professors, the 
assistant professors, the instructors, all graded accord^ 
ing to the amount of their salaries, and any slightest varia- 
tion in the order of precedence jealously looked out for 
and resented. My friend the scientist was put in his pecu- 
niary proper place; the fact that he was a master mind 
who would have occupied the seat of honor at any func- 
tion of any university faculty in Europe, made no slight- 
est difference; he was not even asked to meet the inter- 
locking regents, nor were they aware of his existence. The 
president met such great ones, and shook hands with them, 
for he was a fifteen thousand dollar a year man; but my 
scientist friend was only a four or five thousand dollar a 
year man, and was expected to stay with his own kind. 

Also, while on this visit to Berkeley, I talked with the 
wife of a professor; the ladies, you know, have an es- 
pecially acute sense for social matters, and often have a 
pungent way of expressing what they feel. This lady had 
been walking on the beach at Del Monte, the exclusive 
resort of the California plutocracy. Perhaps she wasn't 
meant to be there; anyhow, there came strolling toward 
her the president of the university, with two or three of 
the wives of his weathiest regents. They were coquet- 
tishly and elaborately got up, and he was indulging in 
elephantine playfulness, talking to them about “getting 
their tootsies wet” — crude efforts of a man of majesty and 
learning to descend uO social dalliance. He stopped in 
front of the wife of his professor and spoke to her, but 
did not introduce her to the other ladies, a grave and in- 
tentional discourtesy. Instead of that, he looked at her 
sternly and said : “I wish you to know that I have no use 
whatever for science.” 

This, you must understand, to the wife of a man who 
was supposed to be discovering some of nature's most vital 
secrets! I asked in bewilderment just what could have 
been the motive for such a remark, and the explanation 
was that scientists sometimes think themselves of impor- 
tance, and it is necessary to academic discipline that they 
should be put in their place. This same scientist was in- 
strumental in bringing to the university half a dozen of the 
greatest men of Europe as lecturers — ^Arrhenius, de Vries, 
Sir William Ramsay. They were paid inadequately for 
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their long journey, and my friend suggested that it might 
be a good idea to reward them with an honorary degree. 
Said President Wheeler, with instant decision : give no 
degrees to scientists!” ‘'Whom do you give them to?” 
asked my friend, and the answer was : “I give them to peo- 
ple of importance — to statesmen, public men, college pres- 
idents.” This was Benjamin Ide Wheeler, ex-professor 
to the German Kaiser, and tireless singer of the Kaiser^s 
praises, holder of a Heidelberg degree, and of honorary 
degrees from all the great Eastern centers of the interlock- 
ing directorate, Princeton, Harvard, Brown, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, Dartmouth and Columbia. He called himself a 
liberal, but never enough to offend Mrs. Hearst, who gave 
the university a Greek theater, with her son’s name carved 
across the front of the stage. 

While I was in Berkeley there was a scandal at the uni- 
versity, because of the sudden appointment of a new pro- 
fessor to be dean of the Graduate School. This was 
David P. Barrows, now president of the university, apd 
a person whose career is of interest to us. He is a prod- 
uct of the University of California, and was finished in 
Nicholas Murray Butler’s educational enameling machine. 
Thence he went to be superintendent of schools of the city 
of Manila, and later on director of education for the Phil- 
ippine Islands. Having received a thorough training in 
imperialism, he came home to proclaim the gospel of the 
mailed fist in our empire of raisins and prunes. 

Dean Barrows was a fighting man, and became imme- 
diately active in university politics. You may be startled 
to hear that anything so dubious as “politics” exists in a 
university; but if you believe in applied imperialism, and 
start to apply it to those about you, you are apt to find 
some of them resisting, and you will have to put them 
down, and put up others who are willing to obey you and 
promote your interests. So Barrows became a tireless 
university politician, and he and his subordinates also be- 
came active in the outside politics of their city and state. 
As it happens, Berkeley had a large working class popu- 
lation, and a strong Socialist sentiment, and naturally 
there is no higher duty that an imperialist college dean can 
perform than to crush Socialism in his home town. 

I have described the university as a medieval fortress 
on a hill. You thought, no doubt, I was just slinging 
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language ; but consider the situation. The university tes 
nothing to do with Berkeley, it is not a part of tht^ city, 
it pays no taxes, either to city or state; nevertheless, it 
lays claim to run the affairs of the city, and does so. If 
there are any charters or city contracts to be drawn, the 
university professors do it, and they do it in the interests 
of the university, and of the university’s interlocking re- 
gents. If there is a school superintendent or a mayor to 
be selected, the university machine is ready with a univer- 
sity man. It is the established custom that one member of 
the school board of Berkeley shall be a university profes- 
sor, and you always find this professor voting on the side 
of reaction and special privilege. For example, the law 
provides that insurance on school buildings be placed with 
the companies which make the lowest bids; the school 
board wished to violate this law, and a Socialist member 
of the school board fought for a whole day to prevent the 
violation, and was beaten by the vote of the university 
professor. When election time comes round, the univer- 
sity goes into the campaign as one man to ‘‘smash the 
Socialists,” The university machine circulates slanders 
against the Socialist administration, and university stu- 
dents are registered and voted wholesale for the plutoc- 
racy. The university machine selects the local judges, 
and the Key Route, a street railroad, puts up the money 
lO elect them — this money being voted by directors who 
are university regents. In one campaign Stitt Wilson, 
Socialist mayor of Berkeley, read from the platform the 
affidavit of a student to the effect that the president of 
the student body had stated that he had received five thou- 
sand dollars from the Key Route, to be used on the 
campus to beat the Socialist ticket. 

^ Of course the Key Route expects to be paid back for 
this, and presents its bill whenever there is a strike of its 
workers. It would be too much to expect that the inter- 
locking directorate should own and run a university, and 
then, in an emergency like a strike, should see eight or 
ten thousand young men sitting by entirely idle, except 
for fool studies. When strikes occur, the interlocking 
newspapers paint terrifying pictures of the public emer- 
gency, and the interlocking deans organize the students 
and give them special credits for the time they spend as 
'"great American heroes.” In 1913 came a gas and electric 
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strike, and the president of the gas company, a member 
of the board of regents, called on his university for help, 
and the boys from the engineering department were given 
credit for a full semester’s work for their services as 
‘‘scabs.” After that, when the Socialists proposed a meas- 
ure to have the regents elected by the people, the labor 
leaders of California said they weren’t interested; work- 
ing men didn’t go to college, so why should they bother 
about such matters? 

And just as this University of the Black Hand seeks 
to run the city, so also it seeks to run the state. Just now 
there is a bitter struggle under way, over a bill to enable 
cities and towns to combine and develop water power for 
their own use. The special interests of California are 
fighting this measure tooth and nail ; and prominent among 
them are the ten university regents who are interested in 
power companies. Do these gentlemen fail to make use 
□f their university in the struggle? If you expect such a 
thing, you do not know our empire of raisins and prunes ! 

The farmers of this empire are organized into farm 
bureaus at state expense. These bureaus are supposed to 
be tun by the farmers themselves, but the university ap- 
points “experts,” and the state pays them to act as ad- 
visers and guiding lights to the farm bureaus. During 
this campaign it was observed that resolutions against the 
hydro-electric power bill kept coming in from the farm 
bureaus; which seemed unaccountable, because in the state 
legislature the farmers’ bloc was unanimous for the bill. 
The mystery was traced down, and in every case it was 
discovered that the treacherous resolution had come from 
the “experts” — university men, appointed by university 
regents in the interest of their privately owmed power 
plants ! And at the same time in San Francisco, Mr. 
Crocker, grand duke of the regents, is starting a cam- 
paign to get Rudolph Spreckles, a liberal capitalist, out of 
control of the First National Bank, because Mr. Spreckles 
has committed the crime of supporting this power bill! 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
THE DEAN OF IMPERIALISM 

We return to David P. Barrows to follow his career 
as he rises to the heights of academic prominence and 
power. For seven years he stumped the state of Califor- 
nia, proclaiming the destiny of the Stars and Stripes to 
float from the North Pole to the South. The world was 
to be divided up, it was our business to get our share ; we 
should win because we were better organized, more ef- 
ficient ; the world would not tolerate small nations ; strong 
men must rule. And presently came a chance for strong 
men to rule in Mexico; but the strong men had at their 
head a weakling by the name of Woodrow Wilson, who 
refused to act. You might think there would be some 
impropriety, some violation of military precedence, in a 
university dean’s attacking a former university president, 
who had become President of the United States ; but when 
Woodrow Wilson took Vera Cruz, and then refused to 
take the rest of Mexico, Dean Barrows rushed to the 
front, denouncing him before chambers of commerce, and 
being reported in the interlocking newspapers. 

We shall note in the course of this book many cases 
of college professors forbidden to take part in ‘'outside 
activities,’’ and especially to get themselves into the news- 
papers. The professor’s place is the classroom, we are 
told; and to this thf;re is only one exception — when the 
professor is advocating more loot for the exploiters who 
pay him his salary. Shortly after this Vera Cruz affair 
the San Francisco “Star” published some revelations con- 
cerning our imperialist dean, stating that at the very time 
he was campaigning for intervention, he was vice-presi- 
dent of the Vera Cruz Land & Cattle Company. A friend 
who knows Dean Barrows well, defended him to me by 
the statement that his holdings in this company were not 
valuable. When I asked how valuable they might have 
become if the United States had conquered Mexico, my 
friend changed the subject. 

The next part of the world to be divided up was Sibe- 
ria, and our imperialist dean was made a colonel, and 
put in charge of the Army Intelligence Service. So far as I 
know, he has not told the full story of his adventures in 
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Siberia, but we may glean hints in the press of China and 
Japan, which charged that Colonel Barrows was an ac- 
complice of Semenoff, the Cossack bandit, in a plot to 
separate Mongolia from the Chinese Empire and place it 
under the rule of Semenoif and the American concession- 
hunters. The situation in Siberia at this time was a com- 
plicated one. Kolchak was the official representative of 
the allies, fighting the Bolsheviki with American money 
and supplies. Semenoff revolted against Kolchak, and set 
himself up as an independent bandit, controlling a part of 
Mongolia. He was intimate with Colonel Barrov/s at this 
time, and a leading Chinese journalist wrote an article in 
“Millard’s Review,’’ in which he referred to Barrows as 
“an unscrupulous and unprincipled American adventurer.” 
It was rumored at this time, and has since been thorough- 
ly proven, that Semenoff entered the pay of the Japanese, 
and was used by them in their Siberian intrigues ; Colonel 
Barrows himself admitted this in an interview published 
in the San Francisco “Chronicle,” April 15, 1922. 

Semenoff was in America at this time, backed by the 
Japanese intriguers, but supposed to represent the anti- 
Bolshevik cause. Naturally he was welcomed by his 
friend, Colonel Barrows, and ardently defended in the in- 
terlocking newspapers. Certain “Bolshevik” agitators 
pointed out that Semenoff had fired upon and murdered a 
number of American soldiers; and just what does our 
academic colonel think about the murdering of American 
soldiers by a Cossack bandit in Japanese pay ? Our colo- 
nel declares that he investigated the matter, and that it 
was merely owing to “a misunderstanding” ; General Sem- 
enoff wanted to move a train across a sector at Chita, 
where the Americans refused to let him go, and so he shot 
and killed a few American soldiers. That is all ! The 
colonel describes Semenoff as “a man of iron, both in 
courage and military leadership. He was brave. . . . 
Semenoff did not thing (evidently a misprint in the news- 
paper) of which I disapproved. He accepted the help of 
the Japanese . . . but even in this he was helpless ; when 
the allies refused their aid, he was compelled to accept 
Japanese assistance. . . . Whatever he did, it was with 
the sole aim of beating the Bolsheviki, whom he hated.” 

This was at the time that Senator Borah was expos- 
ing Semenoff’s infamies. Borah read extracts from a 
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speech by an American Railway Commission officer, who 
stated that Semenoff “carried with him on his^ so-called 
'summer car’ a harem of thirty of the most beautiful wom- 
en I ever saw/' Mr. liorah offered to show a picture of 
the car, and we wonder if this was one of the things which 
Colonel Barrows saw, when he sr w “not thing” of which 
he disappro^^ed ! Colonel Morrow, in command of the 
American troops at Chita, stated that Semenoff s own 
Cossacks had estimated that Semenoff had slaughtered 
one hundred thousand non-coml)atants in Siberia. Colo- 
nel Morrow testified to “the extreme cruelty and whole- 
sale murders” of Semenoff ; this on April 12, three days 
before the Barrows interview. Also General Graves, 
commander of the American Siberian expedition, used the 
phrase “wholesale murderer,” and described “grim murder 
trains, which took men out to be shot along the side track 
and buried in common graves; American soldiers ruth- 
lessly murdered ; an American lieutenant held virtual pris- 
oner forty hours,” etc. All this was fully reported in the 
press, and was in President Barrows' newspapers several 
days before lie made his statement that Semenoff had 
done “not thing” of which he, Barrows, disapproved. To 
quote from the San Francisco “Examiner,” April 13, 
1922: 

It is part of the testimony that prisoners captured by Sem- 
enoff’s army in their raids upon villages were taken by train- 
loads to places which Colonel Morrow designated as “Semenoff’s 
slaughter houses” and there shot down by the wholesale. 

All this Colonel Barrows had every opportunity to see, 
and in it he saw “not thing” that he disapproved ; so you 
see that our “dean of political science” is no fragile molly- 
coddle, no bespectacled professor living a closet life, but 
a real, red-blooded, two-fisted man of action. Coming 
back to California, fresh from “Semenoff’s slaughter 
houses,” Colonel Barrows proceeded to advocate the set- 
ting up similar establishments on the campus of his uni- 
versity. Speaking before a convention of the State High 
School Association, he advocated that the Bolsneviki 
should be stood against the wall and shot. “There is only 
one way to deal with Bolshevism — fight it. Force is the 
only way. The time has come to treat them with militar- 
ism; I believe in killing the Bolsheviki.” Then Captain 
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Schuyler, one of the intelligence officers whom Barrows 
brought back with him, spoke his sentiments : a man 

stood before me and declared himself a Bolshevist, I 
would shoot him on the spot, like a mad dog/* 

Naturally, that made considerable fuss in Berkeley; 
for the city had a Socialist mayor and school board only a 
couple of years previously, and the chambers of commerce 
and the professional patriots were doing their best to es- 
tablish the term ‘‘Bolsheviki’^ as including, not merely all 
Socialists, but everybody who believed in the initiative and 
referendum, or in government ownership of railroads. So 
the Socialists of Berkeley challenged Barrows to a debate. 
He accepted, and the Socialists tried first to get the uni- 
versity hall, and then the high school auditorium ; but the 
president of the Berkeley board of education — a dentist, 
described to me by another school board member as rarely 
attending a session without the smell of liquor on his 
breath — opposed the use of the building, and advocated 
that all Socialists should be “driven into the bay.’’ Final- 
ly, however, the use of the auditorium was obtained ; it ■ 
would only seat twelve hundred people, whereas between 
eight and ten thousand came. 

This was July 30, 1919, at the time when “Bolsheviki” 
by thousands were being clubbed over the heads and 
thrown into jail all over the United States. The mayor 
and the chief of police of Berkeley sat on the platform, 
and two auto loads of secret service men attended; an 
effort was made to start a riot and raid the Socialists, a 
scheme which was averted by the quickness of Mrs. Elvina 
Beals, who presided at the meeting. Mrs. Beals was for 
many years a Socialist member of the school board, and 
the people of Berkeley know her. In the course of the 
debate. Dean Barrows advocated that the American gov- 
ernment should conquer Siberia and Russia for Kolchak, 
and he asked whether the Socialists of Berkeley would 
support a strike to prevent the shipment of ammunition 
to Siberia. They answered with a roar that they would ; 
and so Dean Barrows retired, and did no more debating 
with these Berkeley “Bolsheviki.” 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE MOB OF LITTLE HATERS 

President Wheeler having been intimate with the 
German kaiser, and ardent in his defense, the interlock- 
ing regents wanted somebody else to attend to their in- 
terests in war-time. What more natural than to turn 
to their Dean of Imperialism? They made him presi- 
dent, and he put “ginger*' into the system of military 
training. Twelve thousand students get a free edu- 
cation, but must pay for it by taking two years of mili- 
tary training, fifty-five hours a year. A part of this 
training consists in learning to plunge a bayonet into 
an imitation human body, and you must growl savage- 
ly while you do this, and one student found it so real- 
istic that he fainted and was dismissed from the uni- 
versity. 

Under President Barrows’ administration the best 
land of the university has been taken for an artillery 
field, and Strawberry Canyon, the one beauty spot 
available for nature lovers, has been taken for a million 
dollar “stadium," to be used for athletic tourneys. One 
professor resigned in protest against this vandalism; 
but President Barrows believes ardently in athletics, 
because it trains those strong young men who are to 
carry the flag from the North Pole to the South. He 
publicly stated that ore advantage of having a big uni- 
versity is that you have abundant material from which 
to select athletic teams. In other parts of the world, 
when you hear of the “classics," you think of Homer 
and Virgil ; but in California the “classics" are the an- 
nual Stanford-California foot-ball game, and the inter- 
collegiate track-meet, and the Pacific Coast tennis 
doubles. 

I visited the university this spring, and was invited 
to a fraternity house. These well-groomed young 
gladiators did not know quite how to talk to a Social- 
ist author, so between courses of the. dinner they re- 
lieved their embarrassment by singing, or rather 
shouting in very loud tones — ^and I observed that their 
songs invariably dealt with fighting somebody. I asked 
a , student about to graduate what he thought of his 
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classmates, and his answer was, “They are a mob of 
little haters. They hate the Germans, they hate the 
Russians, they hate the Socialists, they hate the Japs. 
They are ready to hate the French or the English any 
time they are told to ; and always they hate Stanford.” 

Stanford, you understand, is a rival university, and 
they carry in triumph a battle-ax which they captured 
from this enemy many years ago; their military presi- 
dent and professors encourage this kind of play fero- 
city, as training for the setting up of slaughter-houses 
later on. These future world conquerors are pleased 
to portray themselves under the terrifying symbol of 
the Golden Bear. Almost every college is some kind 
of wild animal, you know; Princeton is a Tiger, and 
Yale is a Bull-dog, and they all sing songs about eat- 
ing somebody up. At Flarvard they tell you that the 
motto Veritas, means “To hell with Yale,” and at 
New Haven they pledge their devotion in a carefully 
ordered climax, “For God, for country, and for Yale.” 

Needless to say, the university authorities see to it 
that no modern ideas get access to these young bar- 
barians all at play. President Barrov/s' first act as 
president was to forbid Raymond Robins to speak at 
the university; he knew that Robins had been in 
Russia, and learned some things which President Bar- 
rows also learned, but did not tell. The kind of speaker 
Barrows wants for his students he found in General 
Joflfre, whom he welcomed with open arms, making a 
grandiloquent speech about “a soldier president wel- 
coming a soldier hero.” The students thronged to hear 
the Marshal, though they could not understand him ; 
and they mobbed young Herman Meyling for offering 
Socialist literature for sale. “Intolerance is a virtue 
in war-time,” says President Barrows; and, of course, 
all time is war-time to an imperialist. 

The keen young commercialists of this school of 
hate are thoroughly imbued with the psychology of 
the dominant classes; even the boys who come from 
the working class are on the way to the top, and the 
quicker they learn to feel like gentlemen, the better 
fraternity they will “make.” “I think organized labor 
should be killed,” said one undergraduate to a friend 
of mine. So they are eager for strike-breaking expedi- 
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tions, and their “soldier president’’ has kept alive this 
university tradition. When the electric workers went 
on strike, the mayor of Berkeley smashed the strike with 
university boys. 

And then came the seamen’s strike, which proved 
a more serious matter ; it is a lark to run a dynamo or 
a trolley car for a few days, but to ship on a steamer 
is something you can’t get out of, and some unfortu- 
nate boys who were trapped by the knavish university 
machine into shipping as seamen on the Matson Line 
and the Dollar Line paid for their blunder with their 
lives. Others of them came home thoroughly trained 
radicals — having learned more in a few months below 
deck on a steamship than they would have learned in 
a hundred years in the lap of their alma mater. Some 
of the steamships broke down at sea, and the capitalist 
newspapers were filled with scare stories about 
sabotage ; but of course the real reason was inexperi- 
enced labor. On the steamship Ohio the chief engi- 
neer was a Washington athlete, the second engineer 
was a Boston dental student, and the third engineer 
an undergraduate student of the University of Cali- 
fornia ! 

All the time, you understand, the secret agents of 
the Better America Federation are watching the uni- 
versity, When they find the least trace of an unortho- 
dox idea they report it, and the unorthodox person 
if he be a student, fails to pass his examination, or if 
he be an instructor hd* is let out upon any handy pre- 
text. (All appointments in the university are for one 
year only; even the full professors have no tenure!). 
Take, for example, the case of three young instructors 
of English, whose conscience prompted them to sign a 
petition to the President for revision of the sentences 
of political prisoners. They were summoned before 
the acting heads of the university, and implored to 
withdraw their signatures. There was a bill before 
the legislature to increase the salaries of all professors, 
and^ loyalty to their colleagues should prompt them not 
to jeopardize this bill! One of them. Witter Bynner, 
the poet, asked if he might announce that the deans 
requested that he place the interests of the university 
above the interests of the country. Later, after Bar- 
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rows had come in, it was intimated to these evil three 
that their contracts with the university would not be 
renewed. But this, of course, was not because of their 
unorthodox ideas ; oh, no — they were not wanted be- 
cause they had failed to qualify themselves for higher 
degrees by doing “research work 

Just what is meant by “research work’' in the Uni- 
versity of California? It means the digging out of 
absurd details about far off and long dead writings, 
such as “the use of tu and vous in Moliere.” This is 
the kind of thing you must do if you want to rise to 
prominence in a university of the interlocking direc- 
torate. With what desperate seriousness they take 
such work you may learn from a program submitted 
to the department of English by the dean of the sum- 
mer session. This program quotes the president of 
Northwestern University as follows: 

When you consider the value of your personal research, you 
will without any doubt regret that you have not paid more atten- 
tion to this phase of your activities. You will discover that dis- 
tinction in a professor is usually founded on successful research; 
that men for our faculty positions are selected largely on the 
basis of research ability; that the most essential credential is a 
research degree; that promotions within the faculty are based 
very largely on research accomplishments; that the only official 
record made by the university of the members of this faculty is 
the record of the publications of each member of the faculty; 
that the administration officers scan this list from year to year 
to see which men are engaged in production research; that re- 
search is looked upon with favor by every one of your associates. 

So on through a long chant in praise of research, 
research, research. And the dean who quotes this 
adds : 

All this is absolutely true of the University of California. 
We may deplore this emphasis upon research, but it is a fact, a 
fact which must be reckoned with in our plan;; for ourselves, for 
one another, and for the department. 

What the poor dean means when he says “it is a 
fact,” is simply that it is the administration policy, and 
no one has the courage to oppose it. The authorities 
of the university know no vital thing for scholars to 
do, and are in terror of all genuine activities of the 
spirit ; therefore they sentence men to spend their lives 
rooting in the garbage heaps of man’s past history. 
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while their students go to hell with canned jazz and 
boot-leg whiskey and ^'petting parties/" Apparently 
some of the faculty are likewise not puritanical, for 
an undergraduate publication, *‘The Laughing Horse,"" 
remarked last spring that ‘‘the professors of Latin and 
Greek would much rather see a leg-show than the 
‘Medea" of Euripides/" 

There was one instructor at the university who 
made a real and successful effort to lift the thoughts 
of students above “leg-shows/" That was Witter 
Bynner, one of our distinguished poets, and incident- 
ally a most lovable and delightful human being. He 
was invited to the university as a special lecturer on 
poetry, and made an extraordinary success. But, alas, 
he was one of the men who signed the petition for the 
political prisoners ; also he wrote twelve lines of rather 
stunning poetry, which you may find as a frontispiece 
to the volume, “Debs and the Poets."" As Bynner 
says : “Certain eminent citizens demanded my dis- 
missal and brought upon me attacks of every imagin- 
able kind, personal, social and professional."" Bynner"s 
year at the university expired; and the authorities 
did not ask him to stay on. The students organized a 
class of their own, and begged him to meet them, out- 
side the campus ; also they issued a volume of verse in 
his honor. Come back to the University of California 
a hundred years from now and you will find that 
Witter Bynner has be(|Dme an object of “research!"" 


CHAPTER XXXI 

THE DRILL SERGEANT ON THE CAMPUS 

These great military universities come to be run 
more and more on the lines of an army; everything 
rigid, precise and formal, all emergencies provided for, 
all policies fixed. The passion of the military mind for 
uniformity and regimentation is comically exhibited in 
an article published by President Barrows in the Uni- 
versity of California “Chronicle,"" April, 1922, entitled 
“What Are the Prospects of the University Pro- 
fessor?"" It was read before the Board of Alumni 
Visitors, who must have been edified, to note how 
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completely the professor’s life had been laid out for 
him by his thoughtful superiors. Colonel Barrows has 
a vision of the American college professor, taking in 
this country the place of the ruling classes of Britain, 
who govern “by reason of rank, breeding and tradi- 
tional influence.” With the idea of attracting that 
kind of man. President Barrows submits a schedule of 
his life, showing how much he will receive every year, 
when he will marry and have a family, when he will 
travel, what degrees he will get. The president does 
not specify what he is to eat, but he will assuredly 
not eat much, with a wife and “one or more chil- 
dren” on a salary starting at a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a month. 

One detail in this article intrigued me, so I wrote 
President Barrows a letter, as follows: 

You state the salary of the young instructor, and say: **lt 
has permitted him to marry and to provide for the birth of one 
or more children.’* The question which this suggests to me, and 
which you do not answer, is how many more children? Mani- 
festly, the salary suggested would not make possible the raising 
of more than two, or three at the outside; but the young profes- 
sor is 29 or 30 years of age, and he might have eight or ten 
children. What I should like to know is, what would happen to 
him if he did so? It is a fact that most of your professors don’t, 
and there seems to be in your article the implicit understanding 
that they mustn’t; so I am forced to assume that you favor what 
is known as Birth Control, and tacitly recommend it. I am one 
of those who believe that the methods of Birth Control ought 
to be made known, not merely to the cultured classes, but to the 
working classes, and I should like to know the stand of the pres- 
ident of the University of California on this subject. Will you 
answer for publication these two specific questions : First, do 
you recognize that your article implies the prevention of con- 
ception by the married instructors of your university? Second, 
would you advocate legislation to permit working class families 
to obtain a knowledge of these same methods? 

President Barrows is usually rather free about tak- 
ing up controversies, but on this occasion he for some 
reason thought it best to lie low!* 

♦When this chapter was published serially, President Bar- 
rows was interviewed by a reporter for the San Francisco “Daily 
News.” He said: “As for Upton Sinclair, I received a lengthy 
letter from him not long ago asking me to debate on some very 
stupid subjects. As there seemed to be no sense in the letter, I 
paid no attention to him.” The reader will be able to judge for 
himself whether there was any sense in my letter; also of the- 
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Being devoted to the training of young aristocrats, 
this school of imperialism has no great fondness for 
the vulgar modern activities known as ‘‘extension 
work/' “University extension," be it explained, con- 
sists in traveling about, giving education to tiresome 
common people, who had no leisure to get it when 
they were young, and so lack those British qualifica- 
tions of “rank, breeding and traditional influence." 
At the University of California was a “regular" pro- 
fessor by the name of Ira Howerth, who was engaged 
in extension work, and took this work with plebeian 
seriousness ; all over the state women’s clubs and labor 
unions clamored for his lectures, and his efforts to 
comply with their demands led to endless conflict with 
the university authorities. The “consulting commit- 
tee" did everything to handicap him ; he was forbidden 
to address clubs in the city of Berkeley, and was re- 
fused the use of university rooms, and of the library. 
He could get no appropriations; and when finally the 
pressure of the people forced the legislature to grant 
funds, the authorities resented this, and blamed 
Howerth as the cause of money being “forced upon 
them." 

In the year 1917, during the Charter Day exercises, 
vProfessor Howerth asked that some part of the time 
be given to the extension work. They gave him Fri- 
day night, the end of the week’s activities, and on that 
night they arranged :ji big banquet in San Francisco, 
expecting to take alb the people away. But Howerth 
invited President Van Hise of Wisconsin and Oswald 
Garrison Villard, and had the biggest meeting of the 
week. Of course, the university authorities were furi- 
ous. 

I can testify to Professor Howerth’s competence as 
a teacher, for I had the pleasure of attending some of 
his lectures in Pasadena. They were given in the 
Board of Trade rooms, where to a large audience of 
mature men and women the professor gave intelligent 
explanations of the sociology of Lester Ward. Here 

likelihood that President Barrows really thought there was no 
sense in it. For my part, I think the above statement puts Pres- 
ident Barrows in the classification of those college presidents who 
do not always tell the truth. 
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we were op the home ground of the Black Hand, and 
It seemed to me inconceivable that the regents would 
permit this kind of thing to go on; and they did not. 

In bringing an end to it, they chose the most in- 
sulting and humiliating method possible. Professor 
Howerth had his Sabbatical year, and while he was in 
Paris, eleven days before the end of his leave of ab- 
sence, he received a letter from the president of the uni- 
versity, telling him that he was ‘'fired.’' He made so 
bold as to return, and discovered that a report which 
he had prepared before leaving, describing the de- 
velopment of the extension work, had been taken over 
by another professor, and signed by that professor’s 
name, and issued by the university, with no credit 
given to Professor Howerth. He made every effort to 
, find out what were the charges against him, but could 
>fiot get one word. He appeared before the finance 
oteimittee of the regents — five of our interlocking di- 
l^etors, with Mr. Earl, attorney to Banker Fleish- 
hacker, as chairman. Professor Howerth stated his 
case, asking what wrong he had done. Said Chairman 
Earl: “Has anybody anything to say on that?” No 
one had anything to say, and the committee went on 
with the order of business, leaving Professor Howerth 
standing there like a whipped school boy. 

Such is the dignity of the teaching profession in 
the University of the Black Hand. And what is the 
standing of scholarship? On that point hear the weird 
experience of Professor Kiang, an eminent Chinese, 
scholar, formerly of the University of Pekin, who was 
invited to teach his native language and literature to 
Californians for the munificent salary of eighty dollars 
a month. Professor Kiang presented to the university 
an extremely valuable library of Chinese books, which 
collection the university casually accepted. It hap- 
pened that Witter Bynner was once asked by Presi- 
dent Wheeler and Colonel Barrows whom he had 
found the most interesting jfian in the place. “Un- 
doubtedly Kiang,” respond# Bynner ; and the two 
gentlemen looked disconcerledb “Kiang?” exclaimed 
Wheeler, “Why he only gets eighty dollars a month !” 
Within a few days the Oriental professor’s#alary was 
raised to a hundred dollars a month ! 
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Returning to China on a visit, Professgr Kiang had 
an uncomfortable experience. On the steamer an 
American borrowed a hundred dollars from hitji, prom- 
ising to return it at the journey’s end. Later, in China, 
when Professor Kiang needed his money, the man 
turned on him with angry threats, saying that he was 
known to be living with a woman not his wife, and 
that the man would report him to the university and 
cause him to lose his job. 

. Now, the situation regarding Professor Kiang’s 
wife was that for eight years his first wife had been 
hopelessly insane. In many parts of America you can 
divorce a wife who is insane, but in China you do npt 
do this, because to divorce a woman is to inflict b^th 
upon her and her relatives a most dreadful disgrace. 
Insanity not being the woman’s fault, nor the fJiffl: 
of her relatives, it is unthinkable in China to seek^„ 
divorce for such a reason. What you do is to aVajP' 
yourself of the privilege of having a second wife. As 
a rule the Westernized Chinese have but one wife, 
but in a case such as this they would have two, and 
the second wife would be treated with especial consid- 
eration because of the particular circumstances. When 
Professor Kiang married again, the relatives of his 
first wife attended the ceremony, and this same atti- 
tude to the matter was manifested by everyone. Wit- 
ter Bynner went to China with Kiang, to collaborate 
with him in translating Chinese poetry into English, 
and Bynner writes : 

I can testify that the second wife has been signally honored ; 
she was the first woman, for instance, to address a body similar 
to our chambers of commerce in the capital of Kiang’s native 
province, and she broke another precedent by addressing, together 
with her husband, the officers of Wu Pei-fu^s army. Wu Pei-fu 
is now, as you know, the Dictator of Pekin and more or less of 
China. It will interest you to know that he and his leading gen- 
erals, being Christians, were concerned to know whether there 
might be any conflict between Socialism and Christianity, and 
found them upon investigation to be expressions of the same 
thing. If there were any objections to Kiang’s second wife Wu 
Pei-fu, as a Christian, might have been expected to feel it. Per- 
haps his being a Socialist, however, incapacitates him for true 
morality ! 

It had been understood that Professor Kiang was to 
return to the University of California ; but now the Black 
Hand got busy. Not merely was there a flaw in Kiang’s 

11 
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liiarriage certificate ; also, he was a leading Chinese Social- 
ist, one of the founders of that movement in his own coun- 
try. So he received from President Barrows a cruel and 
insolent letter, informing him that he was not to return. 
It was practically the same thing as the Gorki story, and 
both Gorki and Kiang were enemies of the interlocking 
directorate. But Semenoff was their friend, so you do 
not find Colonel Barrows, in espousing his Cossack hero, 
mentioning the fact that Semenoff was traveling in Amer- 
ica with a lady not his wife; still less do you find him 
mentioning those thirty most beautiful women in Sem- 
enoff 's ‘^summer car!” 

Becoming aware of the Black Hand and its power in 
the institution, independent-minded men seek other occu- 
pations ; the sycophants and the sluggards remain, and as 
a result, the quality of the teaching goes down. Every 
year the boys and girls pour in from the cities and ranches 
of California, and they are commanded to study dull sub- 
jects under dull instructors, and they prefer football and. 
flirtation. In Berkeley there are twelve thousand, and in 
the Southern branch in Los Angeles four or five thousand 
more. Immorality is more common than scholarship; 
the conditions have become a scandal throughout the state, 
and our imperialist president finds himself with a peck of 
trouble on his hands, a board of quarreling regents who 
cannot agree what is to be done. There is a flaw, appar- 
ently, in Colonel Barrows’ doctrine of the strong man; 
the strong man does not always rule — especially when he 
is a stupid man! So our ‘‘soldier president” has just 
asked to be excused from his job, and allowed to become 
once more a humble Professor of Political Ignorance. 

P. S. — After this book has been put into type an in- 
teresting development occurs at Berkeley. The editors 
of an independent student publication, the “Laughing 
Horse,” asked my permission to quote extracts from 
these chapters, and they printed six or eight pages in 
their issue of November, 1922. The publication created 
great excitement at the university, and a senior student 
by the name of Butler went to a magistrate and swore 
out a warrant for the arrest of Roy Chanslor, the 
“Laughing Horse” editor, upon the charge of publishing 
obscene matter. The pretext was another article in the 
magazine, a letter from D. H. Lawrence, the English 
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novelist, reviewing and strongly condemning as immoral 
a novel by Ben liecht. But the real reason was obviously 
the passages from “The Goose-step/* The “Daily Cali- 
fornian,’* the student paper, gave the thing away, de- 
nouncing “the printing of disgusting articles by Uptoni 
Sinclair and other perverted ‘knockers.* To jolt the uni- 
versity they hurled and blatted the most unprecedented 
compilations of lies that has (sic) yet found expression 
in these parts. At first the students rose in righteous 
wrath to ‘tar and feather* the perpetrators of such foul, 
insane blusterings.** 

I am informed that the action against Chanslor was 
instigated by a high official of the university. The student, 
Butler, is a son of the president of the California State 
Bar Association; on the eve of the trial his father came 
to Berkeley and declared with indignation that his son 
was being made a tool of, and worse, was being made 
a fool of. The magistrate threw out the complaint, as it 
failed to contain the necessary legal technicalities. 
Chanslor was summoned before the Undergraduate Stu- 
dent Affairs Committee; he stood upon his rights, and a 
day or two later was summoned before President Barrows 
and expelled from the university. I quote an account of 
the matter, sent to me by one of the editors of the 
“Laughing Horse**: 

Barrows said he wai doing so by a recommendation from 
the Student Affairs Committee, and gave as his reason not only 
the D. H. Lawrence fetter but the poem by Witter Bynner, 
“Little Fly.” He did not mention the excerpts from “The Goose- 
step.” How Barrows can have the face to expel any student 
from the university for obscenity is quite beyond me I I, myself, 
saw Barrows ^ sit through a “Smoker Rally” (the men’s rally 
before the Big Game with Stanford), at which the football 
coaches and prominent alumni told the most vulgar and filthy 
stories that anyone ever heard. The speaker of tlie evening, an 
alumnus from Pasadena, told one story that I remember that 
one would hear only in the coarsest society. Moreover, the 
campus comic monthly, “The Pelican,” prints thinly disguised 
obscenities of all sorts that is countenanced without a murmur. 
Yet Barrows solemnly upbraided Chanslor for printing this 
frank, straightforward and really highly moral letter. ^ Appar- 
ently everyone has been cautioned not to let any indignation over 
your expose creep into the case again. 

I also quote one paragraph from a letter addressed to 
President Barrows, written by Roy Chanslor after his ex- 
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pulsion. I think it says about all there is to say on the 
subject ; 

You have apparently confused the sincere and fine and beau- 
tiful expression of a great artist and a brilliant and original 
thinker with the crude vulgarities and obvious obscenities regu- 
larly on tap at smoker rallies, and with the corrupt literature 
which I have heard is sold to those who desire it by bell-boys 
and train-boys. At the smoker rally held late in November, the 
night before the annual Calif ornia-Stanford football game, it 
did not strike my attention that you did anything to stop the 
bawdy stories and the frankly vulgar exhibition of dancing 
which a student in black-face gave with a dummy stuffed to 
represent a woman, but it did strike my attention that you sat 
through the spectacle in a seat in the front row, tacitly, by your 
silence, countenancing the whole affair. This spectacle, which 
was ,.irankly vulgar and obscene, apparently did not arouse in 
you any of the moral indignation which the letter of Mr. Law- 
rence did, a letter which 1 repeat is not obscene or corrupt or 
degenerate, but fine and sincere and beautiful. 

CHAPTER XXXII 

THE STORY OF STANFORD 

Thirty miles south of San Francisco, sheltered behind 
the coast range of mountains, lies the great institution 
with whose .students the “Golden Bear” does its fighting. 
Stanford University was founded by one of the “Big 
Four” railroad kings, who for forty years or more plun- 
dered the people of California. Like other railroad kings, 
Iceland Stanford amused himself by purchasing race- 
horses and state legislators, but he differed from the rest 
in that he had a respect for knowledge. He wanted to be 
a trustee of the University of California, and when he 
failed, he decided to start a rival institution. When his 
only son died in early youth, the heart-broken old man 
chose this means of perpetuating the boy’s name, and he 
pledged to Leland Stanford, Jr., University his land, his 
racehorses, and a part of his railroad stock ; also a valu- 
able asset in the form of David Starr Jordan, a scientist 
and teacher with some real interest in democracy. 

Senator Stanford died in the midst of the panic of 
1893, and his university was in a predicament ; there was 
no money on hand, and it was impossible to sell any land, 
and parasites and blackmailers gathered in a swarm — rela- 
tives and friends, legislators whom the senator had kept 
on his payroll, newspaper editors and publishers he had 
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used. The editor of one San Jose newspaper sent in a 
bill for twenty-five hundred dollars advertising — he had 
printed news about the opening of the university ! Sena- 
tor Stanford left a hundred thousand dollars to every 
relative he could find, hoping thereby to buy them off*; 
but within twenty-four hours of his death one of his rela- 
tives in New York forged his name to a check for a hun- 
dred thousand dollars; another relative, a woman, was 
shot by her husband, a gambler, because she did not get 
her money quickly enough ! 

The only way to keep the university safe was to make 
it Mrs. Stanford’s personal property; all the professors 
were listed as her private servants — a device which some 
other presidents of universities might be interested to 
make note of ! For years the institution was supported 
from Mrs. Stanford’s income, eked out by the occasional 
selling of a racehorse. The job of running a university 
and a racing stable in combination offered a diversified 
task for the widow of a railroad king and a specialist in 
ichthyology. The senator had been offered a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for ‘Talo Alto,^’ a prize stal- 
lion; the offer was refused — and next year the stallion 
died ! 

The university owned a fourth interest in the Central 
Pacific Railroad, now a portion of the Southern Pacific; 
the other fourths were owned by the Crocker estate, the 
Hopkins estate, and Collis P. Huntington, the prize 
grabber of them all, resented the university as an in- 
sult to his lack of culture. He would “stop that circus 
some day,’" he used to say; describing it as “putting a 
two thousand dollar education into a two hundred dollar 
boy.” Some years previously he had proposed that in 
order to determine the value of the Central Pacific stocky 
each of the four holders should put some of it on the 
market; this was done, and Huntington secretly bought 
it all, and then turned Stanford out and had himself made 
president of the road. Dr. Jordan described Fluntington’s 
motto as : “Anything is mine that is not nailed down, and 
nothing is nailed that I can pry loose.” After Stanford’s 
death he tried to buy the university holdings in the rail- 
road for three million dollars ; but the university held on 
— and had better luck than Johns Hopkins University, 
which was left a big block of Baltimore and Ohio stock by 
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its founder, and was frozen out by the big fello\^s, and 
did not get a dollar. Ultimately the Stanford stock was 
sold to James Speyer for sixteen millions. 

Many and curious were the efforts made to get Mrs. 
Stanford's money away from her university. A preacher 
came and delivered a sermon about her dead boy, in which 
he compared him to the youthful Jesus Christ — ^Ijut he did 
not get her millions for Methodism ! The Catholics came, 
and they deeply impressed the old lady's failing mind 
with their bells and incense and colored lights — but they 
did not persuade her to move the Stanford girl-students to 
their school at Menlo Park ! Bearing in mind these trage- 
dies averted, we may forgive our ichthyological diplomat 
for some of the minor atrocities which he was unable to 
avert: for example, the great bronze statue of Senator 
Stanford, with his wife and son kneeling dutifully at his 
feet. This group is known to the irreverent students as 
the ‘‘Holy Trinity," and it used to stand in the middle of 
the campus; but the elements were also irreverent, and 
so it has been moved indoors, and fills the rotunda of the 
museum. 

I do not know where in the world you can find a more 
curious and pathetic monument to human vanity than the 
family rooms of this Stanford museum; rooms full of 
great glass cases, filled with the domestic implements and 
the clothes, the toys and the trophies of the tribe of Stan- 
ford. Case No. One: The senator's uniform, his military 
vest, gloves, sword and pistols, which he never had occa- 
sion to use except on parade. Case No. Two : the crock- 
ery and lamps used by the Stanford family at all stages of 
its career. Case No. Three: the skirts and other wearing 
apparel of Mrs. Stanford's sisters — all these objects 
patiently classified and labeled in the old lady's handwrit- 
ing. Case No. Four: the photographs of the senator's 
racehorses, the cups they won, and the hoofs and ears of 
many of them. Case No. Five: sixty-two photographs of 
the Stanford family — this not counting the photographs in 
other cases. Case No. Six: the baby paintings, the chess 
set, and eight of the canes of the only begotten son. Case 
No. Seven: his baby shoes, toilet set, pens and cups. Case 
No. Eight: his boxing gloves, fishing lines, rifles, magic 
lanterns. Case No. Nine: his wood carvings and other 
apparatus. Case No. Ten : his toy boats and trains. Case 
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No. Eleven : his soldiers, cannon, drum. Poor, feeble lad, 
spoon-fed and coddled, he beat his little drum, but the 
drum-sticks fell from his nerveless fingers. If he had 
grown up he would have wasted the Stanford fortune, as 
the Pullman boys, and the Goulds, and the Thaws, and the 
Crokers, and the Whitneys, and the McCormicks, and so 
many others. Instead, he died, and the world has a uni- 
versity ! 

We continue our walk about the room. Case No. 
Twelve: the fans which Mrs. Stanford wielded in a life- 
time of fascination. Case No. Thirteen: her souvenir 
spoons and necklaces. Case No. Fourteen: the senator's 
chair, and the canes which he carried, all carefully labeled 
as to where he purchased them and carried them. A 
plain and humble author, I have been able to go through 
life so far without ever owning a cane ; but it appears that 
a senator and railroad king must have twenty-four elab- 
orate and expensive ones ; and posterity must have a fire- 
proof building in which to preserve them, and great steel 
doors, such as you find in the vaults of a bank, to keep 
them safe from thieves. If you have not seen enough, 
come downstairs, and inspect more of Leland’s toys, in- 
cluding his old-fashioned bicycle. The students declare 
that somewhere in this museum is hidden a model of 
Leland's last breakfast of fried ham and eggs ; but this, 
of course, may be just youthful waggery.* 

We are told not to look a gift-horse in the mouth, and 
the saying should pepiaps apply to a university. We 
can hardly expect thatja vain old lady, put in charge of an 
institution of learning for ten or fifteen years, would not 
busy herself to see that evil ideas were kept out of it. In 
the Bryan campaign of 1896, there rose up in the univer- 
sity a big bold fellow by the name of Ross, who actively 
favored Free Silver — ^which meant the cutting in half of 
the wealth of all the interlocking directors, except those 
who owned silver mines. Subsequently this bold bad man 
made speeches opposing oriental immigtation, whereas he 
knew that Senator Stanford had been an ardent advocate 
of cheap Chinese labor. Also he said to some of his stu- 

*A woman friend who has lived for sixteen years in Palo 
Alto swears to me that she has been shown, in the secret rooms 
of the museum, a porcelain plate containing a porcelain bologna 
sausage and a porcelain fried egg! 
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dents in the university that "a railroad deal is a railroad 
"teal So Mrs. Stanford served notice on her president 
that Professor Ross must go; and this at the perilous 
time when the Catholic cohorts were gathering, with their 
bells and incense and colored lights and other magic 
spells ! I could appreciate that President Jordan was 
speaking from the depths of his heart when he said to me : 
“The best thing that the founder of a university can do is 
to die and let others run it !” 

The radical professor was let out, and there was a 
terrific uproar, and several others resigned. The contro- 
versy lasted all through the academic year. Professor G. 
E. Howard, head of the department of history, ventured 
to make a sarcastic reference to the incident in a lecture 
to a class, and some weeks later received a letter from the 
president, asking for his resignation ; this was followed by 
a number of other resignations, chiefly in Professor How- 
ard’s department. This series of events caused so much 
injury to Stanford’s reputation that the authorities made a 
desperate effort to counteract the effects. The story of 
what they did is told me by Professor A. O. Lovejoy, now 
of the department of philosophy of Johns Hopkins, and at 
that time professor of philosophy at Stanford. I quote 
from his letter: 

Late in the academic year, near the beginning of which Pro- 
fessor Ross was dismissed, a statement addressed to the public 
and designed for signature by members of the Stanford faculty 
was drawn — by whom 1 do not know — and an attempt was made 
to secure the signatures of all members (I believe) above the 
rank of instructor. Each teacher was invited to come separately 
to the office of one of the senior professors, a close personal 
friend of President Jordan ; was there shown certain correspond- 
ence between Mrs. Stanford and President Jordan, which had 
not been made public; and w^as thereupon invited to sign the 
statement — which was to the effect that the signers, having seen 
certain unpublished documents, had arrived at the conclusion that 
President Jordan was justified in the dismissal of l^rofessor Ross 
and that there was no question of academic freedom involved in 
the case. It was perfectly well understood by me, and 1 think 
by all who were shown the letters, that we were desired by the 
university authorities to sign the “round-robin”; and it was in- 
timated that if any, after seeing the correspondence, should reach 
a conclusion contrary to that in the “round-robin,” they were at 
least expected to keep silence. 

Because of this last intimation I myself for some time re- 
fused to have the letters shown me; and consented finally to 
examine them only after stipulating that I should retain com- 
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olete freedom to take such action afte wards as the circumstances 
might seem to me to require. When I read e letters they ap,- 
pared to me to prove precisely the opposite to the two proposi- 
tions contained in the statement to the public. They showed 
clearly (a) that President Jordan— who under the existing consti- 
tution of the university was the official responsible in such mat- 
ters — had been originally altogether unwilling to dismiss Ross, 
and had consented to do so only under pressure from Mrs.^ Stan- 
ford; (b) that the express grounds of Mrs. Stanford’s objection 
to Ross were certain public utterances of his, and that, therefore, 
the question of academic freedom was distinctly involved. I drew 
up a short statement to this effect, and after the “round-robin’' 
was published, communicated it to the newspapers, at the same 
time declining the reappointment of which I had previously been 
notified. I was thereupon directed to discontinue my courses 
immediately. About the same time another man — one of the best 
scholars and the most effective teachers in his department — who 
had refused to sign, and was known to disapprove strongly of the 
administration’s conduct, but who had given no public expression 
of his opinion, was notified that he would not be reappointed; 
and it was currently reported in the faculty that the vice-presi- 
dent, then acting president, of the university. Dr. Branner, had 
announced a policy of (in his own phrase) “shaking off the loose 
plaster.” 


Professor Lovejoy goes on to tell how some years 
later, when he was visiting Palo Alto, “one of the signers 
of the collective statement to the public told me that he 
had signed with great reluctance, and with a sense of hu- 
miliation, but, since he had a family of young children, he 
had not felt that he could afford to risk the loss of his 
position. I cannot, of course, give this man’s name.” Pro- 
fessor Lovejoy calls attention to the fact that practically 
all the men who resigjied were either unmarried or were 
married men without children. It might seem as if 
Francis Bacon, a scholar himself, had foreseen the pluto- 
cratic empire of American education when he wrote, three 
hundred years ago : “He that hath a wife and children 
hath given hostages to fortune.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE WIND OF FREEDOM 

The poor old lady died at last, but she did not leave 
her fortune to be adminstered by an eminent ichthyologist, 
badly tainted with democracy and pacifism. On the con- 
trary, she left it to a board of fifteen trustees — the usual 
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interlocking directorate. As first grand duke we find none 
other than Mr. Timothy Hopkins, son of Senator Stan- 
ford's colleague in the ‘‘Big Four.’’ Mr. Hopkins is presi- 
dent of a milling company, and director in a trust com- 
pany, an ice company, and a telephone and telegraph com- 
pany. As second grand duke there is Mr. Frank B. Ander- 
son, president of the Bank of California, the great Stand- 
ard Oil institution of the state. I am told that Mr. Ander- 
son is there to represent the Morgan interests. He is vice- 
president of another bank, and director in three gas and 
electric companies, and in numerous other great concerns, 
including the Spring Valley Water Company, celebrated 
in the San Francisco graft prosecutions. 

Mr. Bourn, the president of this company, is also on 
the board; and Mr. Grant, described to me by a friend 
who knows him as “an idle millionaire, the son of an old 
money grubber” ; but he can’t really be so idle, being vice- 
president of a gas company and an oil company, chairman 
of a power company, director of the Bank of California, 
another bank, a trust company, another power company, 
a gas and electric company, another gas company, and a 
steel company. Also there is Mr. Nickel, “who married 
forty million dollars,’^ and is a director of the Bank of 
California, president of an irrigation company, a live 
stock company, and of the greatest land company in Cali- 
fornia; also Mr. Newhall, the son of an old-time auc- 
tioneer, a dyed-in-the-wool reactionary, vice-president of 
a great land company. In addition to these, there are 
three prominent corporation lawyers, two judges, both 
very conservative, a banker, an insurance man, and Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, than whom the plutocracy has no more 
faithful servant in these United States. One of the cor- 
poration lawyers, T. T. C. Gregory, is that Captain Greg- 
ory who was Mr. Hoover’s reprevSentative in Flungary, 
and used his control of the distribution of the relief funds 
and supplies furnished by the American people, for the 
purpose of breaking the revolution of the workers of 
Hungary, and bringing into power the infamous Horthy, 
who drowned the hopes of the Hungarian workers in a 
sea of blood. Few blacker deeds have been committed by 
American class-greed ; but such is the state of our public 
opinion, that Captain Gregory came home and boasted of 
it in a series of articles in “World’s Work,” and Mr. 
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Hoover stood back of him, and the Sf an ford trustees 
elected him to their exclusive board, and made him their 
secretary ! 

Such are the men in charge of the Stanford millions. 
David Starr Jordan has retired, and the great university 
is governed from the cozy arm-chairs of the Pacific Union 
Club of San Francisco. As president they have appointed 
a physician, Dr. Wilbur, who learned the Goose-step at 
two of the Kaiser’s universities. He aspires to be, like 
Colonel Barrows, “a man on horseback.” In the days 
before America entered the war some of the students of 
Stanford were taking military training, and I am informed 
by one who was present at the graduating ceremonies that 
President Wilbur shook hands with all those who were in 
uniform, and refused to shake hands with those who were 
not in uniform. More recently, at an alumni reunion, he 
gave a curious proof of the abject condition of spirit to 
which the lackeys of the plutocracy have come. He was 
describing how he went to the dock in New York to wel- 
come Herbert Hoover home from abroad ; said President 
Wilbur : ‘‘I saw one of America’s biggest bankers throw 
his arms around him, and I said to myself : ‘At last Stan- 
ford has arrived’ !” The gentleman who tells me of this 
incident, a scholar and a scientist, reports : “He said it in 
sweet unconsciousness, and at least half a dozen of my 
friends turned in my direction and gave me appreciative 
glances.” 

Stanford was founded for the purpose of giving the 
young people of Calift^Tnia a free education; that was 
the basis of its democratic spirit — but the interlocking 
trustees have now decided to exclude all those common 
people who cannot pay two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars a year. So the tone of the place is rapidly altering, 
and on my recent visit one member of the senior class 
remarked to me, “I have seen such a change in my four 
years that I’m glad I’m through.” Two years ago a group 
of the students wished to start a liberal club for free dis- 
cussion. A Chinese student writes me what happened, and 
I quote from his letter, leaving his quaint English as it 
stands, because the fine spirit of the writer shines through 
it so very clearly. 

Then we received discouraging advices from outsiders, prin- 
cipally from faculty members. None was willing to encourage us 
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of such study. Occasionally individuals received discourtesy from 
their society, because of being connected to this movement. For 
inst5^,nce, I was dismissed from a position soon after I was found 
out that I was “an ardent student of Socialism.” Another il- 
lustration, I was short in finance once. Went to see the Dean of 
Man to ask for a loan from the university. Was at first refused 
this request because I was reported to that office being “so- 
cialistic in belief.” Shortly after, a great majority of us left 
Stanford on account of their graduation, the movement died 
down gradually. 

Now it IS starting once more. I have a letter from 
another student, who is going to try again, in spite of 
warning from the older students that it may result in his 
not getting his diploma. The motto of Stanford used to 
be “the wind of freedom blows'’; hut this sentiment was 
expressed in German, and so a few years ago the trustees 
dropped it. Of course we know that talk about “free- 
dom" nowadays is German propaganda, or else Bolshevik. 

In the effort to introduce a little democracy into the 
faculty. President Jordan established an Academic Coun- 
cil, which was supposed to deal with questions suitable to 
the intelligence of professors. The educational affairs of' 
the state were in a bad way, and some professors thought 
that was a proper subject for their attention. The Pro- 
gressive administration of Hiram Johnson had just come 
into power, and the academic council adopted a resolution, 
favoring a commission to reorganize the educational sys- 
tem of the state. But the interlocking trustees would not 
stand for any dealings between their professors and a state 
administration which was pledged to put them out of poli- 
tics. Grand Duke Timothy Hopkins came hurrying down, 
and ordered the Academic Council to withdraw their reso- 
lution — which they did. To one of the professors Mr. 
Hopkins made the grim statement, “We are coming back 
meaning thereby that the railroad and other big grafters 
were going to take over the government of California 
again — which they have done. 

In her decree concerning the Stanford trust, Mrs. 
Stanford laid down the rule, phrased as a request, that no 
Stanford professor “shall electioneer among or seek to 
dominate other professors or the students for the success 
of any political party or candidate in any political contest.’’ 
This rule, like all other such rules, is interpreted to mean 
that Stanford professors renounce their rights as citizens 
— when they do not happen to agree with the politics of 
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the plutocratic trustees. Thus I note that mo one makes 
any objection when President Wilb|p»^^|^s with President 
Barrows of California in issuing4iFmanifcsto to the people 
of the state, opposing some of the constitutional amend- 
ments now being submitted to the ballot. Neither do the 
Stanford authorities object that Professor Hyde 

spends two months campaigning with Mr. Moore, candi- 
date of the power interests and other reactionary business 
groups for the Republican nomination for senator. 

I have shown you the University of California regents 
dominating politics and finance through the great com- 
panies which turn water power into electricity and distrib- 
ute it over the state. I have shown you the University of 
California helping these power companies to defeat the bill 
for the public develojDment and operation of hydro-electric 
power. And now we come to Stanford and we find one 
trustee heavily interested in power companies, and several 
others in electric companies, and others acting as bankers, 
lawyers and judges for such companies. And what does 
Stanford have to say officially on the campaign for this 
hydro-electric power bill? 

There is in California a “League of Municipalities,'’ 
an official organization of the communities of the state. 
They hold a convention once a year ; the officials of cities 
and towns attend as delegates, and deal with all matters 
concerning the welfare of their communities — sanitation, 
health, paving, taxes, public utilities, etc. This summer 
Stanford University e:xfi ended the hospitality of its build- 
ings for the sessions oC the convention, and of its dormi- 
tories as lodgings for the delegates; but the faculty of 
the University and the citizens of Palo Alto learned to 
their surprise that one of the sessions of the convention 
was to be held at the Community Plouse in the town of 
Palo Alto, instead of being held in the university hall. I 
have a letter from a gentleman who was present as an 
official guest at this session, and he explains the mysterious 
change of location. 

At its opening the President, Mayor Louis Bartlett, of 
Berkeley, said that the delegates should be informed why this 
particular session was being held in a different place from the 
others, and then proceeded to read a letter from President New- 
hall of the Board of Trustees, asking them to omit the Water 
and Power Act from their program in the University buildings, 
as the university did not wish to be understood as taking sides, 
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and any^ action they might lake might be interpreted, incorrect- 
ly, as being the action of the university. There appeared to be no 
objection to the danger of the university’s being similarly mis- 
understood in regard to half a dozen other proposed constitu- 
tional amendments ! The stupid officers of the League didn’t take 
the hint, as gentlemen should, and drop the offending subject 
from^ the program entirely. They merely called the session meet- 
ing in the Community House in Palo Alto (which has nobly 
served as an open forum upon other critical occasions) and there 
we listened to a vigorous debate all afternoon, led by Rudolph 
Spreckels and Francis J. Heney on the one side and Allison 
Ware and Eustace Cullinan on the other, at the close of which a 
vote was taken which was unanimous for the Water and Power 
Act, with the exception of the vote of San Francisco, the most 
prominent figure in whose delegation was Supervisor (ex-Mayor) 
Eugene Schmitz — with some public corporation corruption record ! 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE STANFORD SKELETON 

I have referred to the dissatisfaction of Grand Duke 
Timothy Hopkins at the coming into power of a progres- 
sive government in California. This event was espe- 
cially embarrassing to the Stanford trustees, because of a 
family skeleton which for many years they had been hid- 
ing in their academic closet. You understand that these 
high-up masters of finance have an elaborate system for 
plundering the railroads and public utility companies 
which they control. They have holding companies and 
investment companies and subsidiary concerns of various 
sorts, whereby they skim off the cream of the profits, 
without interference by public commissions. Nobody but 
a few insiders today can form any idea where the profits 
of an American railroad or public utility corporation are 
going, or what should be the income from any particular 
investment. And now, here are these same smooth gentle- 
men administering the investments of a university ; what 
more natural than that it should occur to them to handle 
these funds in the same manner? 

Apparently old Senator Stanford foresaw this, for his 
trust deed provided that the Governor of the state should 
receive a complete report each year upon the financial 
affairs of the trust. But the Governor of the state rlever 
received that complete report. For many years the faculty 
of Stanford, who were living on short rations, could get 
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no statement whatever ; the trustees allowed the university 
the lump sum of eight hundred thousand dollars a year, 
and no explanations. Finally, about 1908, after some 
years of agitation, a statement was prepared and circu- 
lated at a board meeting. It was the first financial state- 
ment which President Jordan had ever seen, and he badly 
wanted a copy of it, so he “swiped'' it — at least so he told 
a member of the faculty, who told me. He called a meet- 
ing of the full professors, to whom he gave certain figures 
purporting to be the income of the university trust as com- 
municated to him, but one of the professors who had made 
a detailed study of the court schedule of Mrs. Stanford's 
estate pointed out that the interest on the bonds there 
scheduled amounted to more than the purported total sub- 
mitted by President Jordan — this not counting other 
sources of income. And Trustee Crothers, in a letter to 
me, admits that during the period he held the Pacific Im- 
provement stock in trust the income from this one item 
amounted to two million dollars in thirty-one months, 
which is just about eight hundred thousand dollars a year ! 
After that nothing more appears to have been heard or 
seen of this financial statement. 

These facts are known to many who are interested in 
the university ; they were known to Thorstein Veblen, who 
was a professor in Stanford for three years. In 1918 
Veblen published a book entitled, “The Higher Learning 
in America," in which he referred briefly to this scandal. 
But his sense of politfness toward the university caused 
him to withhold its nai .e — which got him into trouble with 
Professor Brander Matthews. If I tell you this story, it 
will lead us off the trail of Stanford for a page or two; 
but it will teach us about the prestige of universities and 
how it is maintained, and we shall thus be better able to 
understand the Stanford skeleton, and how it has been 
kept hidden all these years. 

I am told by a person high up in Columbia University 
that it was Nicholas Murray Butler, sitting in his high 
watch-tower and keeping guard over his empire of educa- 
tion, who first saw this dangerous book of Veblen's, and 
turned it over to his henchman, Brander Matthews, to be 
“slated." Matthews wrote what was supposed to be a 
book review, but was really an assassination, and the New 
York “Times," which exists to perform these little serv- 
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ices for the plutocracy, gave it prominence. Matthews 
found one trivial grammatical error in Veblen^s book, and 
ansther printer’s error which could be laid to Vehlen ; on 
this basis he accused of illiteracy the most brilliant eco- 
nomic satirist in the world ! Because of Veblen’s politeness 
in failing to name Stanford, Brander Matthews described 
him as “a creature who creeps up stealthily with a stiletto 
to deal a stab in the back.” Says Matthews : ‘‘On page 
67 and on page 70 Mr. Veblen seems to suggest that there 
are boards of trustees whose members make a personal 
profit out of the funds entrusted to them ; the insinuation 
is hedged about with weazel words — i. e., ‘instances of the 
kind are not wholly unknown, though presumably ( !) ex- 
ceptional.’ ” 

To appreciate this extreme piety of Professor Brander- 
Matthews, you would have to see him, as I have, dangling 
a cigarette from his lower lip as he lectures to his students, 
and causing these prematurely wise young men to chuckle 
at his worldly wit. For Brander is a club man and cynic, 
one of the very shrewdest, and he knows what butters 
parsnips. If in the bosom of the Century Club he and 
his friend, Nicholas Miraculous, were to hear a story 
about a member of a school board getting advance infor- 
mation and buying up real estate, or about a college trus- 
tee handling the investment of trust funds in such a way 
as to make “honest graft” out of it, the two (T them would 
tip each other a wink. But when they are talking for pub- 
lication — when they set out to assassinate a dangerous rad- 
ical — the two cronies take on an air of innocent trustful- 
ness which has not been met with in the world since Moses 
Primrose came home from the fair with his gross of 
green spectacles with silver rims and shagreen cases ! 

For my part I don’t want to take any chance of being 
called “a creature who creeps up stealthily with a stiletto 
to deal a stab in the back !” Whatever my old friend Pro- 
fessor Matthews may say about me when he comes to 
assassinate this book in the New York “Times,” let him at 
least put me under his other classification — that more 
respectable person “who comes straight at us with a bowie 
knife in his hand.” Before I finish this volume I shall 
give Professor Matthews several cases of university and 
college trustees misusing funds; in a succeeding volume, 
I shall show him school board members getting commis- 
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sions from book companies, and buying up land to sell to 
the public for school sites. If Professor Matthews will 
obtain a copy of a printed report made in 1908 to Mayor 
Taylor of San PTancisco by a graft investigating commit- 
tee, he will find it proven that one of the regents of the 
University of California invested university funds in a 
‘Trench Restaurant” building on the corner of Geary and 
Mason streets, constructed by him with a view to its use as 
a house of assignation. And if that seems too far off for 
Professor Matthews, let him investigate the properties in 
New York City on which his own university holds its 
mortgages, and he will find that one of them at least was 
being used as a disorderly house last spring! Or let him 
run up to Rochester, where the university is moving out 
to a magnificent new site, furnished by Mr. Eastman, the 
kodak king, and all around that site he will find that mem- 
bers of the board of trustees and their relatives and 
friends have been making money buying up real estate on 
advance information. Or let him visit the Connecticut 
College for Women, at New London, and hear the story 
of Frederick Sykes, the recent president, who discovered 
that the trustees were stealing the funds of the college, 
even to the coal, and tried to interfere with them and was 
fired from his job! One of the trustees was a high 
school principal, and the board furnished him an auto- 
mobile to go out and collect funds. He never got any 
funds, but continued to use the car, and when the scandal 
was exposed, it was explained that he had arranged to 
have the price of the i ar returned to the college in his 
will. • The grand duke who ran this board of trustees was 
a multi-millionaire, who had set them a bad example by 
living a dissolute life. He wanted an inn-keeper's wife, 
and paid the inn-keeper forty thousand dollars to get a 
divorce from her ; then the grand duke married the lady, 
and got an honorary degree from his college ! 

With this much of preliminary, we return to Stanford, 
to see just what this super-plutocratic board of trustees 
has done. To begin with, let me explain that the holding 
concern devised by the “Big Four” plunderers of the Cen- 
tral-Southern Pacific, for the purpose of skimming off the 
cream of the profits, was known as the Pacific Improve- 
ment Company. The affairs of this concern have been 
kept a dark secret; the holdings of Stanford in Pacific 
12 
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Improvement stock were not made over to the Stanford 
trust by Mrs. Stanford, but were placed in the hands of 
Jtidge Crothers, a trustee, and by him turned over to the 
Stanford trust after Mrs. Stanford died. In the last 
annual report of the treasurer of the university, I find the 
value of this holding listed at one hundred dollars for 
twenty-five hundred shares, with ‘'dividends from earn- 
Jngs” for the year of $2,482.44, and “liquidation divi- 
dends’’ of two hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 
That is a pretty good earning capacity for a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of stock, you must admit ! You see how the big 
insiders operate — no one knows what this stock is really 
worth. In his letter to me Trustee Crothers admits that 
“there were a number of reasons why Mrs. Stanford did 
not wish the whole world, nor even all of the trustees of 
the university to know the terms .... of the Pacific Im- 
provement trust.” No probate courts, or inheritance tax 
appraisers, or other unfriendly investigators were ever to 
have a chance to stick their noses into Pacific Improve- 
ment ! 

Next, these super-plutocratic trustees turned over 
to Stanford University the sum of eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, without explanation, and this sum 
of money was deposited in the Union Trust Company 
of San Francisco without interest. Let Professor 
Brander Matthews inquire around among his banker 
friends in New York, and find out how much they 
would be willing to pay him in the way of interest on 
a deposit account, amounting at its maximum to eight 
hundred thousand dollars a year ! I am informed that 
when Mr. Anderson came into the board, representing 
the Morgan interests in the Standard Oil Bank of Cali- 
fornia, he pointed out that that arrangement was not a 
profitable one for the university. Also, I am told by a 
Stanford professor, in whose rigid integrity I have 
many reasons for trusting, that he once heard one of 
these trustees state angrily that the board had that 
afternoon made a loan of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars to one of their own members, at a ridiculously low 
rate of interest on the real estate security offered. 
Afterwards the trustee who had borrowed this money 
got into trouble, and no one knows how much money 
the university lost. In the last president’s report I 
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find a ‘‘capital decrease'' recorded of $17,320 on Sacra- 
mento Northern Railway bonds. I also find an item, 
“Stock not recorded on books, when acquired in 1919 
at Northern Electric Company reorganization." This 
is only one sample — nobody knows how many other 
items are “not recorded on books !" 

There are other matters of record which can be 
verified by anyone. These trustees are the high-up 
members of the California plutocracy, the shrewdest 
business men the state possesses ; they work diligently 
for their own financial interests, and have vastly in- 
creased their personal fortunes during the last thirty 
years. But what have they done for Stanford? They 
have made failures of the most important business 
transactions they have managed for the university. 
The president of the board of trustees is one of the 
richest ranchers in California, and there are on the 
board officials and directors of several of the state's 
colossal land companies ; how comes it that men like 
Mr. Newhall and Mr. Nickel have never been able to 
tell Stanford how to make a success of its big ranches? 
The Palo Alto, Vina and Gridley ranches all failed, 
and the last two were finally sold at sacrifice prices. 
There were something like a hundred thousand acres, 
sold for about four million dollars, which is forty dol- 
lars an acre. The Gridley ranch was sold at a price so 
low that every piece of it was almost immediately 
saleable at an adYan<:e about forty per cent, without 
further subdivision ; a great part of this land is now 
being held for two hundred and seventy-five dollars an 
acre. 

And these same first-class business men have car- 
ried on elaborate building programs at the peak of 
high prices ; they have leased a wonderful building 
site for a long term of years, with the privilege of buy- 
ing at any time during the life of the lease, at a price 
set at the beginning of the lease! They have killed 
Stanford as a democratic institution, and brought it 
close to the rocks of bankruptcy, by starting a medical 
school in San Francisco, against the judgment of the 
best experts, and allowing the expenses of that school 
to swallow up the funds of Stanford. That they had 
doubt as to the success of the medical school was 
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shown by their resolution in 1908, to the effect that 
this school should never be allowed to take more than 
t^^enty-five thousand dollars a year out of Stanford's 
funds. But in the last president's report I find the 
medical school with a minus balance of a hundred and 
nineteen thousand dollars — and this does not include 
the expenses of the instruction at Palo Alto, compris- 
ing the first four or five years of the course. For 
instance, the biological group alone shows a deficit of 
a hundred and thirty thousand dollars ! 

So much for the handling of the Stanford trust. If 
I had a life-time in which to study universities, I 
should like to see what care has been taken with the 
funds of the University of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company of Philadelphia, and with those of the 
University of the Steel Trust, at Pittsburgh, and with 
those of the University of Heaven, at Syracuse, and 
with those of the Mining-Camp University at Denver. 
I should like to settle down in New York and make 
a thorough financial study of the University of the 
House of Morgan, and tell Professor Moses Primrose 
the names of all those trustees and professors who got 
advance news of the moving of the university to Morn- 
ingside Heights ; I should like to raise a fund 'and 
have a search made of the title records, and give him a 
list of the various lots and parcels of land which now 
belong to Barnard College, and figure up the total of 
the fortunes cleared by the insiders who purchased the 
old insane asylum which stood on that site ! But maybe 
Professor Moses Primrose would call that “honest 
graft!" 


CHAPTER XXXV 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE LUMBER TRUST 

We take the Southern Pacific Railroad, which was 
plundered by the founder of Stanford, aided by the 
father of a Stanford trustee and the father of a Califor- 
nia trustee, and which now has a Rutgers College trus- 
tee, an Equitable Trust, a Guaranty Trust, and a Na- 
tional City Bank director. We travel north for a day 
and a little more, and find ourselves in a country ruled 
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with iron hand by three ^reat lumber companies, and 
the interlocking banks which finance them. The head- 
quarters of this oligarchy of the Northwest are at 
Portland and Seattle, and we begin with the former 
city. You expect, perhaps, to find a lumber country 
crude and wild ; but you will find in Portland an old 
city with a long-established aristocracy, as much con- 
cerned with its ancestors as Philadelphia. 

Fifteen years ago there was a strong movement for 
social justice in Oregon, led by reformers who fondly 
imagined that if you gave the people the powers of 
direct legislation they would have the intelligence to 
protect their own interests. We see now that the hope 
was delusive ; the people have not the intelligence to 
help themselves, and the interlocking directorate is 
vigorously occupied to see that they do not get this 
intelligence. To this end they utilize two institutions, 
Reed College in Portland, which is privately endowed, 
and the University of Oregon, located in the neighbor- 
ing town of Eugene. As we have seen with Eastern 
universities, it makes no particle of difference whether 
an institution is directly owned and controlled by the 
plutocracy, or indirectly controlled through the plu- 
tocracy’s political machine. 

The p^and duke who attends to the education of 
Oregon is Mr. A. L. Mills, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, and vice president of a trust 
company and an insuii'ance company which handle the 
finances of the state! Mr. Mills is an active and effi- 
cient ryler; as his right-hand man he maintains a 
political boss, Gus Moser, and through him he beat the 
teachers’ tenure law in Oregon, denouncing it as a 
move to establish a ‘‘teachers’ soviet.” He called in 
the Black Hand from California to his aid, and the 
pamphlets of Mr. Clum were distributed in Oregon, 
and a law was put through the legislature to compel 
teachers to take an oath of loyalty to the constitution, 
the flag, and the state. There is as yet no law reauir- 
ing any oath of loyalty to truth, to freedom, and to 
justice. 

In Reed College was a president, Foster, who had 
progressive ideas. He hired a liberal young professor 
who had just been fired from the University of Wash- 
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ington, Joseph K. Hart, now one of the editors of ‘The 
Survey'' ; and for three years the interlocking trustees 
fought to get rid of Professor Hart, and of Foster, who 
stood by Hart. Under such circumstances the regular 
procedure is to starve out the college ; but they could 
not very well do it in this case, because they owned all 
the real estate surrounding the college, and the col- 
lege was the main source of the real estate's value. 
Nevertheless, the editor of the Portland “Oregonian," 
the old Tory newspaper which manages the thinking 
of. the people of Oregon, laid down the law that Reed 
College should get no publicity so long as Hart and 
Foster stayed. 

The interlocking trustee who runs Reed College is 
Mr. James B. Kerr, who studied law in the office of an 
ancient reactionary. Senator Spooner, and is general 
counsel for Mr. Morgan's Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. Mr. Kerr evolved from his legal mind a 
scheme to have a larger board of regents, taking in 
the former trustees, and making them a minority ; so 
President Foster retired, and Professor Hart, who 
was away doing war work, was authorized to stay 
away !* A professor of history from the University of 
Washington was asked to become the new president, 
and when he was installed, Mr. Mills, in his role as gen- 
eral overseer of education, attended the ceremonies 
and made the principal address, in which he laid down 
the law to the new incumbent : “The business men of 
Oregon wish the youth of the state to become this and 
not that, we wish them to be ‘shaped' in this way and 


♦One professor vigorously denies that this was the purpose 
of the enlarging of the board; but no one can deny that this was 
the effect. When I submit this comment to this gentleman, he 
tells me that it is “misleading." At the same time he gives me 
an opportunity to test his accuracy. He says: “It is my recol- 
lection that Mr. Hart was not encouraged by the council to expect 
the increased salary, which he demanded as a condition of his 
return." I submitted this proposition to Professor Hart, who 
replied : 

“I hope Professor X*s memory is usually more reliable than 
this. No question of salary was involved. F'rankly, I do not 
know what was involved. I was on leave of absence, in the East. 
My leave of absence covered the academic year 1919-20. Toward 
the middle of the year, finding that I was anxious to remain in 
the East another year, I asked the college authorities for an 
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not that way/' Educators who were present described to 
me the insolence, not merely of the grand duke's 
words, but of his manner. The board of regents of Reed 
College now consists of Mr. Kerr; Mr. Ladd, chair- 
man of the Ladd and Tilton Bank; an elderly depart- 
ment store proprietor; a reactionary judge; and a 
retired clergyman. 

Next for the state university. Here we have to 
deal with a ‘'war case." I do not plan to make use of 
“war cases" as such, for I realize that intolerance in 
war time becomes what Barrows of California said it 
ought to be — a virtue. The only war cases to which 
I shall refer are those in which the war was a pretext, 
and the real motive was to get rid of an enemy of the 
plutocracy. My investigations indicate that this kind 
of war case constitutes one hundred per cent of the 
total. There may have been some professors in Amer- 
ican universities and colleges who sympathized with 
the German Kaiser and desired to see him win ; all I 
can say is that I have not come upon such a case. 

At the University of Oregon was Mr. Allen Eaton, 
one of the most public-spirited young teachers it has 
been my fortune to hear about. There was an epi- 
demic of typhoid in the town of Eugene, and eighty of 
the students were ill, and more than two hundred of 
the townspeople — twenty-two of them died within a 
fortnight. Mr. Eaton ascertained from the physicians 
of the town that the city water was contaminated, 
and so he published' an article advising everyone to 
boil the water before drinking it. The water supply 
was controlled by a private water company, in which 
the banks were interested, also prominent members of 
the Eugene Commercial Club. Mr. Eaton’s banker 
and others of these citizens undertook to “persuade" 


extension of my leave for another year. You can see that that re- 
quest involved no financial obligation on the part of the college, as 
I was on leave without pay and merely asked for a continuance of 
that status for another year. That was the whole question. 
Moreover, the college authorities were never courteous enough 
to tell me what had happened in the case. However, a friend 
in the faculty who knew of the discussions wrote me that the 
council felt that in view of the general situation it was best for 
me not to come back to the college, and that therefore extending 
my leave would be an empty form. Those are the facts.*' 
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him to keep quiet about the epidemic ; ‘‘so much talk 
is giving the town a black eye.” They made threats 
which forced the young professor either to “knuckle 
down” or to fight in the open. He chose the latter 
course, and he forced municipal ownership of the 
waterworks ; a modern filtration system was installed, 
and in ten years there has not been a single case of 
typhoid traceable to the city water. We shall find in 
the course of this book many boards of trustees laying 
down the law that university professors are not 
allowed to take part in politics, but I think you must 
admit that in this case it might fairly be claimed that 
Mr. Eaton was forced into politics to protect his own 
self-respect. 

He was six times elected to the Oregon state legis- 
lature, his chief local opponent being a hard-boiled 
politician in the hire of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
Eaton made in the legislature an immaculate record; 
he exposed and abolished a wasteful type of road 
which the contractors were building in the state ; he 
planned the Oregon building at the San Francisco 
Exposition, the most beautiful building on the 
grounds ; he labored to introduce art into county fairs 
— and if you know what an American county fair* is 
you can understand what a job the young instructor 
had! All this time his pay stayed low and promotion 
was lacking; nevertheless, he gave lectures for the 
people at the university and all over the State, and 
taught them what true art means — the people's own 
creation of beauty in their daily lives. 

People who have lived all their lives in Oregon 
assure me that there has never been a man, either in 
the university or in the state legislature, who has done 
as much for education as Allen Eaton did. He under- 
took a campaign to increase the appropriation for the 
university; the governor of the state opposed him — 
this gentleman, being wealthy, sent his children to a 
fashionable university in the East. Eaton put through 
a bill to raise the appropriation from $47,500 to $125,- 
000, and when the governor vetoed the proposition, 
he directed a state-wide referendum campaign and 
carried the measure. He worked equally hard for the 
public schools ; but at the same time he committed the 
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crime of forcing the taxation of water-power sites, and 
advocating the direct election of United States sena- 
tors. Still worse, he committed the crime of carrying 
to the Supreme Court of the state a case which kept 
the Southern Pacific Railroad from stealing sixty-six 
million dollars worth of timber-lands from the people 
of Oregon. Mr. Eaton is not a lawyer, but he got 
lawyers to help him, and he won the case ; so the spe- 
cial interests of Oregon were out to “get’’ him at any 
price. 

When the war came it happened that Allen Eaton 
was in Chicago, and he attended the convention of the 
People’s Council. He took no part in the affair, not 
being himself a pacifist ; but he wrote an honest ac- 
count of the proceedings for the Portland “Journal,’’ 
and so the large scale grafters got their chance. The 
Commercial Club of Eugene adopted a set of resolu- 
tions, bringing seven separate charges of disloyalty; 
the Spanish War Veterans endorsed the charges, and 
the regents of the university were summoned in solemn 
conclave, and Mr. Eaton appeared for trial, with the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce and the Commercial 
Club of Eugene as the prosecutors. Every one of the 
charges was disproven in every detail. The president 
of the university stood by Mr. Eaton, and the faculty 
of the university adopted a resolution in his support. 
The regents themselves admitted his innocence, for 
they stated that they **did not intend to accuse him of 
intending disloyalty io his government.” Neverthe- 
less, they accepted his resignation, giving him less 
than ten days’ notice in which to shape his life plans — 
the Chamber of Commerce was in that much of a hurry ! 

Mr. Eaton ran for the legislature again, and among 
the super-patriots who set out to compass his defeat 
was a leading banker, who shortly afterwards was 
arrested for setting fire to a building in which he had 
stored a quantity of potatoes, held as an unsuccessful 
war-speculation ; also a hundred percent sheriff, whose 
boast was that he had broken up a public meeting in 
defense of Mr. Eaton. At the very time he did this 
he had in his pockets forty-five hundred dollars which 
he had stolen from the county; a little later this was 
discovered and he was forced to leave overnight ! 
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It might be worth while to mention that at the very 
time that Allen Eaton was fired from the University 
of Oregon, Professor Foerster of the University of 
Munich, an ardent pacifist, was denouncing the Ger- 
man government and being widely quoted by the al- 
lies ; he was ostracized by the entire faculty of his uni- 
versity — nevertheless, the Kaiser's government let him 
continue to teach, because in Germany they really un- 
derstand what academic freedom is, and stand by the 
principle. In all Great Britain there was only one 
case during the war of interference with academic 
freedom, and that was the case of Bertrand Russell, 
who was prosecuted and sent to prison for his pacifist 
activities. But in America, which understands no kind 
of freedom except the freedom of mobs to suppress 
anybody they do not like, I know of just two great uni- 
versities in which some man or group of men were not 
hounded from their positions, for pointing out this or 
that unwelcome truth to the public. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CHIMES 

V/e move a couple of hundred miles farther north 
to Seattle. It may be difficult to believe that there 
was ever a time when students in an Anu:rican univer- 
sity took an active interest in the people’s rights, and 
declined to receive favors from wholesale corrupters 
of public life ; but such was actually the case ten years 
ago, at the height of the Progressive movement in the 
state of Washington. 

The grand duke who ran the higher education of 
that state was Colonel Blethen, publisher of the Seat- 
tle “Times,’’ an exceptional old scoundrel who had 
manipulated street railways in Minnesota, and then 
brought his fortune to Seattle and bought a newspa- 
per, which he used for the rawest kind of blackmailing, 
by a “strong arm” advertising department. Colonel 
Blethen had been made a member of the board of re- 
gents of the university ; and in the effort to rehabilitate 
himself and his family name, he spent twelve thou- 
sand dollars for a set of chimes, which he presented to 
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the university with the stipulation thac they were to 
be known by his name. 

The students of the university did not feel grateful ; 
fifty-one of them composed and signed a letter of pro- 
test which was inserted in the student daily, and put 
on the presses, when the printer ‘‘tipped off' Colonel 
Blethen’s university president, and the presses were 
stopped. The students took the letter to the city and 
there printed it and distributed it. The editor of the 
college paper refused to publish again until he could 
publish the letter. When ordered by the authorities to 
issue the paper, he did so with a blank space where the 
letter had been ! 

Colonel Blethen's president was a gentleman 
named Kane — bear his name in mind, if you can, as we 
shall have some adventures with him at the University 
of North Dakota. President Kane accepted the 
chimes, and a solemn ceremony of dedication was per- 
formed — with the students distributing handbills of 
protest on the outskirts of the crowd ! If you consider 
the coincidence of Times, chimes and crimes, you will 
understand that the young men were literally driven 
to writing verses. The ones they made strike me as 
exceptionally good, so I quote two stanzas. 

ALL IS WELL 

Recommended to friends of the University of Washington as a suitable 
Dedication Ode for the Blethcn Chimes: 

Clang the 'Chimes — clang the Chimes, 

Help to glorify The Times ; 

And the fame to which it’s heir 
— All the sins that “dailies” dare — 

Swell aloud from college walls; 

Peal through all the college halls. 

Slander’s pence and scandal’s dimes 
Here transform to silver chimes 
That shall tell, as they swell, 

All is well; all — is — well. . . . 

Champion of the den and styl 
Daily forty-page-long-lie ! 

Yet, despite its thousand crimes, 

Praise The Times; clang its Chimes. 

Let them charm the car of Youth; 

Let them swell its jeers at Truth 
And in Truth’s own court proclaim 
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Gold is power; brass is fame; 

Watch The Times go on and sell 

All the news that’s fit — (for h — ). 

All is well ; All — is — well. 

The protest had been orderly and dignified — the 
orily violence being committed by one of the regents, 
who had dragged a student about, trying to tear his 
papers away from him and denouncing him for what 
he was doing. The student body was thoroughly 
roused, and more than seven hundred signed a letter 
endorsing the protest. Blethen had come on to the 
campus to make a speech, and the students had heckled 
him and as one of them told me “had him on the run.” 
The university authorities now barred all save invited 
speakers, and the president ordained that the teaching 
of progressive ideas at the university must cease, and 
there was to he no student criticism of president or 
regents, or their acts. The whole controversy was re- 
viewed by the regents, who endorsed what the president 
had done. 

We have spoken of Professor Hart, and how he 
was dropped from Reed. At this time Hart was at the 
University of Washington, and an incident will illus- 
trate the feeling of all parties. Hart sat at luncheon in 
the Faculty Club, when President Kane entered and 
told of the action of the regents. Said Hart, “They 
think they can get away with it?” To wiiich the presi- 
dent answered: “Aren’t they the authorities?” Said 
Hart; “Do you realize that there are a thousand stu- 
dents in this university who have votes, and may hold 
the balance of power at the next election?” 

Evidently the regents thought the same thing;, it 
was the year of the Roosevelt revolt, and the Progres- 
sives were certain of carrying the state. A few days 
before the election, the Seattle “Post -Intelligencer,” 
owned by the transportation lines and the Seattle Na- 
tional Bank, dug up a story to the effect tliat the Pro- 
gressive candidate had divorced his wife. They mailed 
out ten thousand post cards to the women of the state : 
“Do you want a divorced man for governor?” As a 
result, the Democrats carried the election by eight 
hundred votes. They threw out two regents who had 
supported the students, and later on, as a result of the 
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controversy, the governor turned out the entire board 
and put in four standpat business men, with a Catholic 
M. D, at the head. This gentleman made a desperate 
effort to have a Catholic chosen as president of the 
university, but finally compromised upon a High 
Church Episcopalian of Catholic extraction, a product 
of Nicholas Murray Butler’s finishing machine. 

Professor Hart was at this time one of the most 
popular members of the faculty with the students, a 
lecturer widely known throughout the state ; he was 
now told that his inability to get along with his col- 
leagues in his department was a reason for his dismis- 
sal. They gave him a year’s leave of absence, though 
he did not want it ; then they set out to find a substi- 
tute, and he applied for the job of substitute! Finally, 
they let out all three professors in the department, in- 
cluding Hart; a little later they took back one of 
them, the dean ! A great many people thought this 
was a trick, and Hart’s students protested bitterly, but 
in vain. They paid Hart an unusual tribute of appre- 
ciation, organizing a publishing company to finance 
his book on social service. 

Old Colonel Blethen of the ‘‘Times” is dead, and 
the University of the Chimes now has as its first grand 
duke a gentleman who is president of a bank, a com- 
mercial company, an investment company, an irrigat- 
ing company, and a mortgage and a loan company; 
he is assisted by a politician and lobbyist, chairman of 
the appropriations Committee of the state legislature. 
In twenty-five years, I am informed, there has never 
been a farmer or a labor representative on the board 1 
The university remains a place of low standards, no 
academic achievements, and perpetual cheap advertis- 
ing by the administration. Three different men have 
written me to tell how they have been strangled — ^but al- 
ways warning me not to use their names — not even to 
tell the details of their experiences! One writes about 
another professor, not in any sense a radical, but who 
tells the truth about public questions, and as a result has 
been an object of attack for twenty-five years : 

Most of the time it has been under cover and has consisted in 
efforts to bring pressure to bear on the president and board of 
regents. But a number of times it has come out into the open. A 
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governor some years ago in his inaugural^ address announced his 
determination to bring about the removal of Professor — » 
and a few times an effort has been made in the legislature to make 
elimination of his department a condition of legislative support 
for the university. But while a good deal of publicity was given 
to these more spectacular assaults on academic freedom, they had 
little effect except perhaps to strengthen the administrative con- 
viction that such departments were a good dcal^ of a nuisance. 
Far more effective arc the ever active forces which are_ working 
silently without any publicity upon those in control — president and 
regents. Nor docs the failure to exercise power to remove indicate 
necessarily lack of real influence. There are many ways of dis- 
ciplining an obstreperous faculty member without actual removal. 
A president in his control of salaries, distribution of library and 
other departmental funds may withhold from an offending faculty 
member opportunities accorded to those who have not incurred 
liis displesaure. In the course of my experience as a faculty mem- 
ber I have seen a good deal of the sinister side of university con- 
trol. 


And peace reigns in the country of the Lumber 
Trust Last year the big lumber companies cut wages, 
and on an investment of three millions they paid divi- 
dends of seven millions. At Port Angeles they arc 
bringing in ship-loads of Japanese labor, in defiance of 
the law. The lumber-jacks and the blanket-stiffs work 
in hourly peril of life and limb ; they sleep in filthy 
bunks and cat rotten food, and if they attempt to 'or- 
ganize and better their conditions, their organizations 
are destroyed and their meeting halls sneked by mobs 
of business men. If they appeal to the public authori- 
ties they are laughed at; if they appeal to the public 
their voices are unheard ; if they exercise the elemen- 
tal right of self-defense, as they did at Centralia, they 
are shot, or beaten to death, or castrated with pocket 
knives and hanged, or tried before a mob jury and sen- 
tenced to ten or twenty years in jail. These things 
are done, not as acts of primitive barbarism, but as a 
business system; they are planned by the interlocking 
directorate, sitting in padded arm-chairs around tables 
in directors’ rooms; they are carried out by efficient 
executives telephoning from mahogany desks. .Such is 
the rule of the Lumber Trust: and at the University 
of the Lumber Trust the professors know all a., bout it; 
they go to their classes and teach what their masters 
tell them fo teach, and on behalf of justice and human- 
ity they utter not one single peep. 
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CHAPTER XXXVTJ 

THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE ANACONDA 

We take the Northern Pacific Railroad, which has 
Mr. Morgan himself for a director, also two Morgan 
partners, one of them a recent Harvard overseer and 
a Massachusetts Tech trustee, and the other a Har- 
vard overseer and Smith College trustee ; also an Am- 
herst trustee, a Hampton trustee, a Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary director, a Cornell trustee, and three 
First National Bank directors. We travel East until 
we come to the mining country ; first, Montana, which 
has been swallowed whole by an enormous corpora- 
tion, appropriately called the Anaconda. The people 
of this state maintain a university, scattered in four 
widely separated places, in order to please various real 
estate interests. 

The State Board of Education, which runs matters 
for the Anaconda, contains the following appointed 
members: the personal attorney of Senator Clark, 
sometimes called the richest man in the world, and 
certainly the worst corruptionist who ever broke into 
the United States Senate; another attorney for big 
business, a hard fighting reactionary, who ‘‘grilled’’ a 
professor of the university law school for the crime of 
not giving his son high marks; another corporation 
lawyer, and a fourth lawyer who is a mild progressive ; 
two merchants of ithe aggressive Chamber of Com- 
merce type; one rich and conservative farmer; and 
one very subservient school principal. 

The chancellor of the university up to last year was 
Edward C. Elliott, and he had to handle not merely 
this board, but the politicians of the Anaconda who 
run the state legislature ; he had to go to them every 
year to beg for appropriations, and he had the bright 
thought that he would try to have an annual tax pro- 
vided for higher education in the state. He suggested 
to Louis Levine, his professor of economics, to make a 
study of the whole tax problem in Montana. Profes- 
sor L^ine set to work — ^beginning with the subject of 
mining companies and their contributionsi** or lack of 
contributions, to the state taxes! In the course of the 
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year 1918 occurred a state tax conference, and' Profes- 
Levine addressed it, and was furiously attacked by 
a representative of the Anaconda Copper Company, 
which had packed the conference with its lawyers and 
lobbyists. 

Toward the end of the year Professor Levine com- 
pleted his report on mine taxation, in which he proved 
that the great corporations paid only a small percen- 
tage of the taxes they owed the state. He submitted 
this report to the chancellor, who read it and had a 
desperate case of '‘cold feet.” His contract was about 
to come up for renewal, and he decided that he had 
better shift the responsibility to the State Board of 
Education, which governs the university. Professor 
Levine agreed to this, but on the stipulation that if the 
board declined to publish the document, he should be 
free to publish it himself. He took the position that if 
he submitted to pressure in this issue, he would lose 
the moral right to lecture to classes of young people. 

^ Now began a bitter struggle behind the scenes, 
with the governor of the state and a senator-hench- 
man of the Anaconda striving frantically to keep the 
report from appearing. Finally the poor chancellor 
wrote to Levine, forbidding him to publish the report; 
Levine answered that there had been a definite under- 
standing, made in the presence of President Sisson of 
Montana State University, that Levine was to be free 
to publish the report if he so desired. Accordingly 
he published it,* and the chancellor, in a rage, imme- 
diately "fired” him. 

This was about as clear a case of the violation of 
academic freedom as had ever occurred in America. 
The matter created a great scandal, and this scandal 
caused pain to the faculty of the university. A com- 
mittee of professors took the matter up, and reported, 
somewhat plaintively : 

"It must have been foreseen that the enforcement 
of this order would lead to all of the undesirable pub- 
licity which has attended this whole affair, and which 
has brought down upon the University of Montana 

♦Taxation of Mines in Montana: B. W. Huebsch, New York, 
The book won the commendation of Professor Seligman of 
Columbia, America’s leading conservative authority on taxation. 
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the condemnation of r>ome of the m6st widely read 
newspapers and periodicals of the country, and which 
has made the university stand in the minds of people 
throughout the United States as a horrible example of 
narrow-mindedness, bigotry and intolerance. . . . 

Not only have the members of the faculty of the State 
University been made to feel that they have lost all 
independence of thought and action, which are (sic) 
absolutely essential to the maintenance of a univer- 
sity's morale, but the day is far distant when the Uni- 
versity of Montana will be able to attract to its facul- 
ties broad-minded and eminent scholars of indepen- 
dence and initiative."’ 

Also the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors took up the matter and sent out a representa- 
tive to mediate. The State Board of Education could 
not face the public clamor; doubtless, also, they rea- 
soned that the report was out, and their mining com- 
panies had sustained all the harm possible. They tact- 
fully voted that both sides were right ; the chancellor 
had acted properly in firing Professor Levine, but Le- 
vine should now be reinstated, and paid for the time he 
had been fired ! The state legislature appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the university, and especially the 
teaching of ‘"Socialism” in its economics department. 
This committee met privately in the empty bar-room 
of Helena’s biggest hotel, and learned from Professor 
Levine that co-operitive marketing by farmers is not 
the entire program ^jof the Third International. After 
giving this information, Professor Levine resigned. 

In the University of Montana law school was a 
young professor by the name of Arthur Fisher, son of 
the ex-Secretary of the Interior. He was a splendid 
teacher, popular with the students and with the fac- 
ulty; but he associated himself with the Farmer- 
Labor movement, an effort of the people of the North- 
western states to take the control of their affairs away 
from the corporations. A former president of the uni- 
versity, who had been kicked out by the Anaconda, 
had started a liberal newspaper, the “New Northwest,” 
and Professor Fisher became interested in this 
and thereby stirred the fury of the “Missoulian,” 
a newspaper of the Anaconda, which discovered that 

13 
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Fislier was a Bolshevist, and that he was ‘‘financing 
the paper with the street-car graft of his father” — 
Fisher’s father being a man who had spent a large part 
of his life opposing the street-car graft in Chicago. In 
the spring of 1921 the “Missoulian” dug up the fact 
that Fisher had made a speech in Chicago during the 
war, urging that the United States should force the 
allies to define their war aims. That, of course, was 
“pro-German,” and the American Legion — swallowed 
by the Anaconda — took up the issue, and demanded 
Fisher’s scalp. 

A faculty committee of the university spent a good 
part of the summer on this prol:)Iem, and vindicated the 
young professor on every point ; but the chancellor — 
who still had to get his appropriations every year from 
an Anaconda legislature — mutilated the report of his 
faculty committee before he submitted it to the state 
board of education ; and he and his board and the at- 
torney general of the state of Anaconda worked out a 
most ingenious solution — they gave the radical 3 ^oung 
professor a compulsory leave of absence at full pay; 
they forbid him to teach law at the university, but 
they pay him the state’s money while he edits the 
“New Northwest!” And the interlocking directorate 
were so much pleased with this ingenuity of Chancel- 
lor Elliott that they called him to become president of 
Purdue University at a higher salary ! 

We move down to Moscow, Idaho, where we find 
another university of the Copper Trust. Five years 
ago this university had a president named Brannon, 
described to me by a friend as “a liberal conservative, 
an educator and a scientist.” The politicians who run 
the state are the Day brothers, mining kings ; they 
starved the university, and their henchmen, who con- 
trolled the school funds, refused to pay the univer- 
sity’s bills. They tried to reduce the president’s sal- 
ary, though he had a contract ; he resigned, but there 
was such an uproar in the state that they had to re- 
cede. Senator Day’s whole family, including the la- 
dies, now took up the intrigue against President Bran- 
non; they caused an investigation of the bursar, and 
when the accounts were reported all right, they sent 
back their investigators with instructions to find some- 
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thing wrong. A prominent newspaper publisher served 
notice that he must have the university printing or he 
would make trouble; and it is reported on good au- 
thority that on this occasion President Brannon said 
a ‘"cuss’" word. Anyhow, he was forced to resign, 
though no charges had iDcen brought against him. 
Dean Ayres, and another dean who had supported 
him, went at the same time. We shall meet President 
Brannon again before long at Beloit, and it will appear 
that he has learned his lesson; for this time, when the 
interlocking directorate gives him orders, he obeys! 

The educational affairs of Idaho, both school and 
university, are in the hands of Dr. E. A. Bryan, chief 
administrative officer of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. I have before me a very sumptuous pamphlet, 
printed by this board a few months ago at the expense 
of the people of Idaho. It contains an address by Dr. 
Bryan, entitled “The Foes of Democracy,"" and has as 
a frontispiece the portrait of an exceedingly handsome 
but stern-looking hundred per cent American. Dr, 
Bryan has discovered four dangerous foes of democ- 
racy : first, the “reds""; second, the “radicals""; third, 
the “profiteers""; and fourth, the “robber barons."" Just 
what is the difference between a “red"" and a ‘ radical"" 
I do not know, and Dr. Bryan does not enable me to 
find out. Apparently a “radical"" is a person who ad- 
vises labor unions to use strikes to “injure the public."" 
It is manifest that there can be no strike which does 
not injure the public; Dr. Bryan is a bit muddled, but 
it is clear what he means, that as strikes grow more 
big, they also grow more inconvenient. I find him 
equally muddled on the subject of the “profiteer""; be- 
cause, while he tells us not to make “an excess profit,"" 
he does not tell us what “an excess profit"" is, nor how 
there can be such a thing in a competitive world. Ap- 
parently it is the same thing as in the case of strikes: 
profiteering has got too big! But that big strikes 
might be a consequence of big profiteering has appar- 
ently not penetrated Dr. Bryan"s handsome head. 

Also I seek in vain to find out the difference be- 
tween the “profiteers"" and the “robber barons."" All I 
can gather is that there are bad men in the world, and 
they abuse their power. It is Dr. Bryan"s idea that 
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they will read his pamphlet, and reform, and then all 
wiU be well. May I suggest that he send copies of his 
pamphlet to the Day brothers, and also to the Day 
wives, who run the mining and the education of Idaho? 

The significant thing about the pamphlet, aside 
from its feebleness of thought, is the amount of space 
which it gives to the various kinds of evil persons. 
The “reds’’ get eleven pages, the “radicals” get four 
and a half, the “profiteers” get one and a quarter, and 
the “robber barons” get two and a half. I took the 
trouble to figure this out, and it appears that the head 
of Idaho’s educational machine considers that eighty 
per cent of the perils to present-day American life 
comes from the poor, and less than twenty per cent 
from the rich. So I am not surprised to receive a let- 
ter from a university j^rofessor, telling me that “in 
Idaho, when a successor to President Lindlcy of the 
state university at Moscow was being sought, the state 
commissioner of education, Dr, Bryan, requested a 
Stanford professor to come and meet the regents, tit 
did this and was not appointed, because of certain 
views in reference to the present economic order. Dr. 
Bryan told me this himself.” I suggest that Dr. Bryan 
should issue a new edition of his pamphlet, listing a 
fifth variety of “foes of democracy,” in the shape of 
university authorities who train the youth of the coun- 
try to be henchmen and lackeys of the profiteers and 
the robber barons. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS 

We next take the Union Pacific Railroad, with its 
Columbia trustee for chairman, and a Rutgers trustee 
and two Massachusetts Tech trustees and a Hebrew 
Tech trustee for directors, two Equitable Trust Com- 
pany directors, two Guaranty Trust Company direc- 
tors, and three National City Bank directors; and find 
ourselves in Salt Lake City, in the domain of another 
group of mining kings, working in alliance with one of 
the weirdest religious organizations that have ever 
sanctified America, the Church of the Latter-Day 
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Saints. This is not a book on religion, so we shall 
merely say that the Mormons are hard-working peo- 
ple, who have heaped up enormous treasures, and have 
turned the control of these treasures over to the heads 
of their church. So here is a group of pious plutocrats, 
who run the financial, political, religious and educa- 
tional life of the State of Utah. 

Also, of course, they run the state university. Mr. 
Richard Young, the son of Joseph Young, was until 
quite recentl)" chairman of the board of regents of the 
University of Utah, and also trustee of the Brigham 
Young University. He is a prominent stand-pat poli- 
tician, and made it his business to see that the profes- 
sors of his university said nothing impolite about the 
Copper Trust, or the Smelter Trust, or the Public 
Utility Trust, or the Latter-Day Sanctity Trust. 

Seven years ago his activities culminated in a vio- 
lent row. Two professors were fired without warning, 
and the resentment of the faculty was so great that 
sixteen others resigned, and the control of the univer- 
sity by the church and the corporations received a 
thorough ventilation. It appeared that professors had 
been admonished and punished for various strange 
reasons — such as mentioning the important part played 
by the English church in English literature ; making a 
private criticism of a Mormon woman at a social gath- 
ering; or making an impolite remark concerning the 
cuspidor shown in i painting of Brigham Young, pa- 
triarch of the Moriiion religion ! 

The two professors who had been fired were ac- 
cused of criticizing the university president ; also, 
it was charged that one of them had remarked in a 
private conversation : ‘TsnT it too bad that we have a 
man like Richard Young as chairman of the board of 
regents.” The witnesses who told of the criticism of 
the president of the university were never called, and 
the president was never required to name them. The 
regents, in an elaborate public statement on the con- 
troversy, brushed this demand aside by saying that 
whenever there was disagreement between the presi- 
dent and members of the faculty, they would settle the 
issue by deciding, not who was right, nor who told the 
truth, but who was the most useful to the university ! 
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This affair was investigated by a committee of 
seven professors, representing the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, who issued an eighty- 
two page report, covering every detail of the contro- 
versy. From this evidence it appears that the 
charges against the professors were false; and it ap- 
pears that the president was to be numbered among 
those many university heads who do not always tell 
the truth. A student at commencement had delivered 
an address, advocating *^a public utilities commission, 
and investigation into the methods of mining and in- 
dustrial corporations.” The interlocking directors 
were furious over this, and the governor of the state 
set to work to find out what professors had approved 
it. The president of the university denied that the 
governor had engaged in any such activities ; but the 
report produces a mass of evidence, making it per- 
fectly clear that the president’s statement was untrue. 

Also, it appears that the interlocking regents were 
not above evasion of the truth. They denied knowing 
that the faculty of the university had adopted a peti- 
tion for redress of grievances — and this although full 
details about the faculty action had been published in 
the newspapers nine or ten days before the regents 
met! By keeping at it, the committee of professors 
extracted a few admissions from these saintly pluto- 
crats; thus, they got Chairman Young to admit over 
his own signature ‘'that the president had warned a 
certain prominent professor that his activity in behalf 
of a public utilities bill might injure the university; 
that he advised an instructor against participating in 
a political campaign, and enjoined a partisan rally on 
the campus.” 

It must be a difficult matter, running a university 
in the capital of the Latter-Day Saints. You have to 
know that your wealthy regents are living in polyga- 
mous relationships, which differ from those main- 
tained by wealthy regents in other parts of the coun- 
try in that they are crimes under the United States 
law, but acts of holiness under the church law; and 
you have to know in just what ways to know about 
these semi-secret families, and in just what ways to 
be ignorant of them. Outside is all the world, laugh- 
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ing at you; and naturally you are ^nsitive to that 
laughter, and your professors are still more so. They 
cannot be entirely unaware of modern thought; and 
so you have to summon them to your office and plead 
with them, pointing out how certain regents object 
that they ‘‘have been teaching against the experiences 
of Joseph Smith.” You have to get them ‘ to bring 
into class discussions and explanations of the term 
God or deity, if they can conscientiously do so.” You 
have to explain to them that unless they “can con- 
scientiously do so,” the legislature will withhold ap- 
propriations, and they will not get their salaries. 

And then, when the Latter-Day Grafters put pres- 
sure upon 3 "ou, you have to remove a competent pro- 
fessor from the head of your Department of English, 
and put in a bishop of the Mormon church, the distin- 
guished editor of “The Juvenile Instructor, a monthly 
magazine devoted to the interests of the Sunday Schools 
of the Mormon church” ; also author of “The Restoration 
of the Gospel, a volume of Mormon apologetics, consisting 
chiefly of lessons prepared for the Young Ladies^ Im- 
provement Association, 1910-1911, with an introduction 
by Joseph F. Smith, Jr., of the Quorum of Twelve Apos- 
tles, 1912.” And when your professors object to things 
like this, your interlocking regents retire you, and put the 
brother of the Mormon bishop into your place! 

That is what happened at the University of Utah; 
Mr. Richard Young, grand saint of the board of re- 
gents, put in as president of his institution Mr. J. A. 
Widstoe, M. A., author of “Joseph Smith, the Scientist,” 
in which he proves that the Mormon founder anticipated 
all modern science — excepting only Darwinism, which is 
taboo by the Church ! Now Mr. Richard Young has gone 
to his eternal reward as grand saint, and his place is taken 
by Mr. Waldemar Van Cott, attorney for the Rio 
Grande Railroad and the Utah Fuel Company, and the 
most active agent in the attack on the liberal profes- 
sors. President Widstoe has been promoted to “apos- 
tle” of the Church, and his place as head of the univer- 
sity has been taken by Dr. George Thomas, professor 
of economics. What kind of economics they now teach 
at the university is summed up for me by a lawyer of 
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Salt Lake City, who was formerly on the faculty of the 
institution. He says: 

''Let it be noted that the Mormon church is a bus- 
iness institution. It owns and controls properties, 
banks, commercial institutions and industries. It is 
conservative. It is a foe of all doctrines and plans 
that might weaken property rights. Also, let it be 
noted that the organization of the Mormon church is 
perfect and that those who hold power depend upon 
the doctrines of the church for their tenure upon 
power and influence.’* 

And then I take up the catalogue of the university, 
to see what they are teaching their three thousand 
students, and I find that they are catholic in their 
tastes. As courses leading to university degrees, they 
include commerce and finance, commercial art, busi- 
ness bookkeeping and stenography, auto mechanics, 
carpentering and plumbing! Three professors at the 
university write me that conditions under the new admin- 
istration are greatly improved. One professor asserts 
that there is now complete freedom. I trust he will not 
think me unduly skeptical if I say that I would attach 
more weight to his experiences if he were teaching, say 
economics, instead of “ancient language and literature.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE MINING CAMP UNIVERSITY 

We continue our journey on the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and come to the metropolis of the Rocky 
Mountains, a city entirely surrounded by gold mines, 
silver mines, coal mines and copper mines, and en- 
tirely controlled by hard-fighting piratical gentlemen 
who have seized these hidden treasures. Denver is 
only a generation removed from the mining camp stage 
of civilization, and mining camp manners and morals 
still prevail in its financial, political and educational 
life. In other portions of the United States you find 
the great captains of industry hiring politicians to run 
the state and city governments for them ; but in Colo- 
rado up to quite recently they did their own dirty work 
— ^you would find the grand dukes of the interlocking di- 
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rectorate, Evans of traction, Doherty of gas and elec- 
tric, Field of telephones, Cheesman of ’'vater, Guggen- 
heim of copper, themselves the political bosses, hiring 
their thugs and repeaters and ballot box staffers, and 
paying their own cash to their newspaper editors, 
clergymen and college presidents. These mighty 
chieftains used to fall out and quarrel and turn their 
scandal-bureaus loose on one another, so it was always 
easy to learn the insides of Denver finance, politics 
and education. 

The leading prejudice factory of the State of Colo- 
rado has been the University of Denver, founded by 
the father of William G. Evans, traction magnate and 
Republican boss. Mr. Evans made himself president 
of the board of trustees of the university, and selected 
to run the institution an extremely venomous and 
abusive Methodist clergyman by the name of Buchtel. 
In running the government of Denver, Mr. Evans 
worked in alliance with the gamblers and the keepers 
of brothels and wine-rooms for the seducing of young 
girls ; the violations of law became so flagrant that 
the political gang operating under Evans found its 
power threatened, and cast about for some candidate 
for governor to take the curse off them, and selected 
the Reverend Henry Augustus Buchtel, D.D., LL.D., 
chancellor of their university. As the Denver ‘Tost^* 
delicately phrased it, ‘‘They reached up in the House 
of God and pulled down the poor old chancellor to 
cover up the rottenness of their machine.” 

There was a meeting of the chancellor with Mr. 
Evans and his political henchmen. One of the pur- 
poses of his nomination was that his candidacy might 
aid Simon Guggenheim, head of the Smelter Trust, to 
buy his way into the United States Senate. The chan- 
cellor accepted the nomination, and invited all present 
to rise, join hands and sing: “Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds.” You may find this anecdote in “The Beast,” 
by Ben B. Lindsey, Judge of the Children’s Court of 
Denver — that is, you may find it if you can find r copy 
of the book, which its publishers mysteriously ceased 
to push. Says Lindsey : 

The tie that binds the Beast and the Church? Yes, and the 
Beast and the College! During the Peabody campaign (accord- 
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ing to the ‘‘Rocky Mountain News”) a young student named 
Reed had been practically driven from the Denver University 
because he criticized the corporation Governor. Later a univer- 
sity professor was sent to Europe to gather data which was used 
in the campaign against municipal ownership in Denver; and the 
professor was “exposed but not forced into retirement.*^ Later 
stillj Buchtcl reprimanded a student named Bell for volunteering 
as a worker in one of our Juvenile Court campaigns.^ Mr. Evans 
was president of the Board of Trustees of the University, and 
the Reverend Henry Augustus Buchtel was his Chancellor. 

The use of Buchtel in the campaign that followed was a 
huge success. Everywhere people said to me: “Why, the Chan- 
cellor will never stand for the sale of the senator ship to Guggen- 
heim !** Or the “dear chancellor” will never permit this or that 
undesirable thing in politics. But Buchtel had already admitted 
to a ministerial friend that he believed Guggenheim ought to be 
elected — though he said nothing of it from tlic platform, you may 
be sure. After he was Governor, he not only endorsed Guggen- 
heim but vigorously defended the Legislature for electing Gug- 
genheim, honored Evans with a place on the gubernatorial staff, 
and gave a public dinner to the corporation heads who had most 
profited by the rule of the System in the state. They recipro- 
cated by sending the Denver University handsome donations; 
Evans led with $10,000, and Guggenheim, Hughes and others fol- 
lowed with fat checks. 

The keeper of a gambling hell, whom I summoned to my 
court and forced to make restitution to one of his victims, said 
to me: “I have some respect for Mayor Speer. He tells these 
preachers that he believes in our policy of open gambling. But I 
have nothing but contempt for that old stiff up in the State House 
who talks about ‘the word of God,* and gets his nomination from 
a boss who protects us, and gets elected on money that we con- 
tributed to the organization!’* It is one of the saddest aspects of 
this use of the Church that The Beast gains respectability thereby, 
and the Church contempt 

Buchtel was elected. His candidacy proved a successful dis- 
guise for the Guggenheim “deal,** and the “church element” was 
used as well as “the dive element.** A corporation legislature 
was put in power. It only remained for the corporations to de- 
liver the United States senatorship to Guggenheim “for value re- 
ceived,*’ and to betray the nation as they had betrayed the state. 

Simon Guggenheim had no more claim to represent Colo- 
rado in the Senate at Washington than J(jhn D. Rockefeller has 
— or Baron Rothschild. He was the hcaa of the Smelter Trust, 
and he had been financially interested, of course, in the election 
of Peabody in 1904, and, the defeat of the eight-hour law and 
the suppression of the eight-hour strike. These things entitled 
him to the gratitude of the corporations only. He was unknown 
to the people of Colorado. He had never been heard of by them 
except in a newspaper interview. He had not, as far as I know, 
ever spoken or written a word publicly on politics. “I don’t know 
much about the political game,*^ he told one of his campaign man- 
agers, “but I have the money. I know that game.** He does. 
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That was fifteen years ago, and they did their 
bribery in the old-style way. Guggenheim paid the 
campaign expenses of a majority of the Colorado legis- 
lators. At present the State of Colorado is run by 
Phipps, the steel king, and they do not have to buy 
the legislators, for it is the people who elect the 
United States senators, and they have bought up all 
the institutions upon which the people depend. They 
have bought the Y. M. C. A. and the churches by ‘‘do- 
nations/’ and they have bought the universities in 
Colorado by giving hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to them. Because Lindsey exposed this new style of 
bribery, the Phipps machine ordered all of Lindsey’s 
child welfare bills killed by the state legislature. 

And of course in their university they watch inces- 
santly to make sure that no dangerous ideas reach the 
students. LavSt summer there was a meeting of all the 
clergymen of Denver on the campus of the university 
to listen to Dr. Ilarry Ward, general secretary of the 
Social Service Commission of the Federated Council 
Churches of America. The chancellor intervened at 
the last minute and forbade Ward to speak, denounc- 
ing him as ^'a menace to the present social order.” In- 
stead, he got copies of a report on the steel strike, 
which Judge Gary had had prepared by one of his 
kept clergymen, as a reply to the attack by the Inter- 
Church World Movement. Every member of the 
graduating class of 1^21 received a copy of this report, 
being solemnly called in to receive it personally from 
the hands of the chancellor. A professor at the uni- 
versity, who had been scheduled to speak at the 
church of a Socialist clergyman in Denver, was called 
up and warned that if he wished to have a career at 
the university he must avoid that kind of thing. 
Shortly after this a representative of the Rockefeller 
education fund was invited to luncheon at the univer- 
sity, and the chancellor made a public appeal to him 
for funds, on the ground of his services in barring Dr. 
Ward. This was a trifle too raw, and the chancellor 
did not get his money ! 

The old man has just been retired ; but the same 
gang still rules the board of trustees, with Evans the 
infamous as grand duke. As assistant he has an attor- 
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ney for the “Big Four” corporations which run the 
cit;^ of Denver, who spends his spare time leading 
crusades against the "reds” ; also a prominent banker, 
a corporation lawyer, a real estate speculator, a capi- 
talistic preacher, a corporation lawyer from Pueblo, 
a millionaire oil man and lawyer, a millionaire miner 
and banker — and finally, as Grand Duke junior, "Boss” 
Evans’ son, John. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE COLLEGES OF THE SMELTER TRUST 

The interlocking directorate of Colorado maintains 
also a state university at Boulder, on the Colorado and 
Southern Railroad ; which road has a trustee of Williams 
College for president, and a General Theological Semi- 
nary trustee for director. The standards of academic 
freedom prevailing at the University of Colorado are 
very interestingly revealed in a case which occurred 
seven years ago. 

During the coal strike of 1914, the operators and 
their militia set aside the constitution of the United 
States in the Southern counties of the state, and one 
professor at the law school took a stand against their 
action. The operators had burned and suffocated 
three women and eleven children at Ludlow, and Pro- 
fessor James W. Brewster accepted the chairmanship 
of a public committee to investigate the strike situa- 
tion. In peril, not merely of his job, but of his life, he 
spent several weeks in the coal fields, questioning wit- 
nesses and bringing out evidence. He was the means 
of forcing an investigation by Congress, and he ap- 
peared and testified before the Congressional Commit- 
tee. His subsequent dismissal from the university was 
investigated by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, and their report lies before me. I will 
state briefly the facts admitted, and the contentions of 
both parties to the dispute, and leave it for the reader 
to form his own conclusions. 

Professor Brewster was nearly fifty-nine years of age, 
and the president of the university claims that on this ac- 
count his appointment to the university had been merely 
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temporary, and that this was fully made clear to Profes- 
sor Brewster. Professor Brewster denies that he had any 
such understanding. It was admitted by both the presi- 
dent and the dean of the law school that Brewster's teach- 
ing was “entirely satisfactory." Says the report : 

The testimony of students in his law classes is that Professor 
Brewster in the class room adhered strictly to the subjects he was 
teaching and made no allusions whatever to industrial questions. 
The courses that he was teaching did not in any way involve the 
issues that were then agitating Colorado. Immediately after 
Professor Brewster’s testifying in December he was abusively 
attacked by several Colorado newspapers in unrestrained lan- 
guage and with the most unreasonable distortion and exagger- 
ation of the tenor of his testimony. According to the testimony 
of President Farrand, E. M. Ammons, then Governor of Colo- 
rado, called up President Farrand by telephone soon after Mr. 
Brewster’s appearance before the Commission in Denver, and 
urged the immediate dismissal of Professor Brewster because of 
his testimony. 

The president of the university asserts that he refused 
the governor's request. That was in December, 1914; in 
May, 1915, Professor Brewster was invited to come to 
Washington, to give his testimony before the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations. Professor 
Brewster went to the president of the university, and 
stated that he had been able to arrange for a colleague to 
take his classes for the few days of his absence. As to 
what happened next there is a disagreement. Professor 
Brewster claims that the president told him that if he 
went to Washington Lis connection with the university 
must cease at once. The president, in his statement to the 
committee of the association, gives his version of the inter- 
view as follows : 

I told him that I regarded the publicity which had attended 
his former testimony as detrimental in its effect upon the univer- 
sity. In the inflamed condition of public sentiment in Colorado 
at that time it was exploited in a way which I regarded as unfor- 
tunate. ^ His connection with the university was made prominent 
in the inaccurate publicity which resulted and the institution was 
drawn thereby into a controversy, and an attitude attributed to 
the university as an institution, which I regarded as unwarranted 
and unfortunate. In further discussion of this point and in 
illustrating the prejudice aroused by the testimony, I cited the 
feeling expressed by members of the Legislature and reported to 
me during the legislative session of 1915. I used some expression 
to the effect that his public statements regarding the industrial 
situation had been an obstacle in the university’s effort to obtain 
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additional support from the Legislature. I did not, as I recall it, 
lay any stress upon this and mentioned it incidentally as an illus- 
tration and matter of interest at the moment. I stated that in 
view of the inaccurate publicity and the involvement of the uni- 
versity at the time of his previous appearance before the Federal 
Commission, I thought it would be desirable, in case he decided 
to go to Washington, that a statement should be issued indi- 
cating the temporary nature of his connection with the university 
and that that connection would naturally terminate at the end of 
the academic year. 

The outcome of the matter was that Professor Brew- 
ster decided not to go to Washington; nevertheless, he 
was dropped from the University of Colorado. It is inter- 
esting to note that among those who were retained at the 
University was Dr. John Chase, who will live in Ameri- 
can history as the man responsible for the Ludlow massa- 
cre. He was adjutant-general of the Colorado militia at 
the time, and an unscrupulous partisan of the coal opera- 
tors. Among the regents at the time was Mr. C. C. Parks, 
politician, banker, coal company director, and furious op- 
ponent of the strikers. Among the law faculty who 
fought Professor Brewster was Professor A. A. Reed, 
whose law partner was engaged in prosecuting a number 
of the former strikers. Professor Reed, a former bank 
president, was at this time an official of a national bank in 
Denver, and a director of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, Mr. Rockefeller’s concern which put through the 
Ludlow massacre. I am interested to note that another 
member of the faculty who is not objected to is Professor 
L. W. Cole, director of the School of Social Service, who 
last summer recommended to the students of his summer 
school Vice-President Coolldge’s magazine articles on the 
“Red menace,” a farrago of foolishness gathered by the 
Lusk committee and their secret agents. 

Also we ought to have a glance at Colorado College, 
located at Colorado Springs ; a co-educational institution 
started by the Congregational Church, and now conducted 
by the interlocking directorate. They had a first-class 
business man for president, but there were brought 
against him “serious charges of indiscreet and improper 
conduct toward two women employed in the college of- 
fices.” Now, of course, the business men who run the 
government of Colorado, in conjunction with the brothels 
and wine-rooms, understand that college presidents have 
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to have their little pleasures iirofF hours; but some of the 
faculty thought that college presidents oUght to have these 
pleasures somewhere off the campus. They endeavored 
privately to force the resignation of the president ; where- 
at the trustees became furious, and fired a dean who had 
been active in the matter. When the students organized 
and protested, they contemptuously rejected the students' 
demands. 

This matter likewise was investigated by the American 
Association of University Professors, and it happened that 
I studied their report before I knew anything about the 
trustees and their financial position. It was rather funny ; 
I read what the trustees said to the professors, and how 
they behaved in the various conferences ; I read their let- 
ters, and found myself thinking: this must be a rich man, 
and so must this ; here must be the grand duke, the fel- 
low who runs the place! Then I looked them up in 
“Who’s Who,” and, sure enough, there they were — Mr. 
Philip B. Stewart, mining and public utility magnate, an 
active Republican politician; and Mr. Irving Howbert, 
president of a bank, a gold mining company and a railroad, 
also an active Republican politician! 

Would you like to hear one of these grand dukes ad- 
dressing his college professors, gathered together to be 
taught their place? Listen to the affidavit of Professor 
George M. Howe: 

The meeting was ope ied by Mr. P. B. Stewart, chairman of 
the executive committee pf the Board. Mr. Stewart berated us 
soundly for what we had done. . . . His mains points were that 
we had been guilty of sending libelous matter through the mail, 
for which we might well be sent to the penitentiary; that we had 
given the slanderous charges against Dr. Slocum into the hands 
of persons who should know nothing of them, since our letters 
would come into the hands of private secretaries of the rnen to 
whom they were sent; and that we had made the completion of 
the five hundred thousand dollar fund for the College impossible, 
since the Trustees, who were large contributors, would now with- 
hold their subscriptions. His purpose was apparently to make us 
feel that our conduct had been thoroughly idiotic and ill-advised 
in every respect. 

And then hear the summing up of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors: 

“The committee feels constrained to remark, further, 
that the attitude of the majority of the members of the 
feoard of Trustees and of the Board as a body towards the 
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faculty has been characterized by grave discourtesy, a lack 
of dpenness and candor, and an habitual disregard of the 
fact that the administrative officers and teaching staff of a 
college have large and definite moral responsibilities in re- 
lation to the internal conditions and standards of the 
institution with which they are connected/' 

The outcome of the whole matter was that the grad- 
uating class of the college fell off from eighty to twenty- 
six; but the interlocking trustees waited. They held the 
purse-strings, and they knew that the incident would be 
forgotten, and the students would come back — which they 
did. 

Also the plutocracy of Colorado maintains an institu- 
tion for training its engineers and mining experts; this 
is the Colorado School of Mines, located at Golden. Here 
also there was trouble, because on '‘Senior Day" some of 
the students got drunk and beat up a member of the fac- 
ulty at a baseball game. Naturally, the president and 
the faculty resented this, and they suspended five of the 
students, and there was a great uproar, culminating in a 
student strike. This incident also was investigated by the 
Association of University Professors, and I studied the 
report before I knew anything about the various trustees. 
Here again I was able to pick out the grand duke by his 
bad manners, and by the way everybody cringed before 
him when he came down from Cripple Creek to deal with 
the row. He is Mr. A. E. Carlton, president of four 
banks and of several mining companies. 

Naturally, so great a man realized the absurdity of 
suspending the sons of the plutocracy, merely for the beat- 
ing up of a college professor ! With the help of Captain 
Smith, another member of the board, he settled the strike 
by reinstating the suspended students and forcing the 
resignation of the protesting president. The board put in 
a former president of the college, who had been dismissed 
for cause, but who was exactly the sort of fellow they 
wanted, as you can see from the sworn testimony of seven 
different professors, to the effect that he had lowered the 
teaching standards of the college by insisting again and 
again that the sons of the plutocracy should be given 
passing marks after they had failed. The committee of 
university professors states that “Professor H. B. Patton, 
for twenty-four years a member of the faculty, informed 
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the Committee that President Alderson condoned cheating 
on the part of a son of an influential^ Denver citizen." 
Says Professor Albert G. Wolf ; “Many students at the 
school during Alderson's administration were allowed to 
pass, after having failed in their studies, because they were 
either athletes or relations of influential men of Colorado." 
Says Professor Stephen Worrell: “President Alderson 
arbitrarily raised the grades of some of the men I had 

either conditioned or failed Subsequent investigation 

revealed that the men whose grades had been raised were 
relatives of prominent politicians in the State. I found on 
inquiry that the same thing had happened to other mem- 
bers of the faculty, but that they had all accepted the sit- 
uation as inevitable." 

This controversy was settled by the dismissal of sev- 
eral of the protesting professors, and by the appointment 
of a committee of the state legislature, which investigated 
the situation and reported in the following apposite words : 

In conclusion, your Committee finds that the management 
and administration of the School of Mines is efficient, the trustees, 
officers, and faculty competent, well qualified, and trustworthy, 
and that the institution, members, officers, faculty, and trustees 
are entitled to the support, respect, and encouragement of the 
citizens of this State, the alumni of the institution, and the gen- 
eral public. Your Committee is of the opinion that the institu- 
tion will flourish and its excellent reputation be maintained if it 
receives the encouragement and patronage to which it is so justly 
entitled. 


CHAPTER XLI 

A LAND GRANT COLLEGE 

We travel Northeast, and leave the mining country. 
On the lonely plains of the state of North Dakota we find 
men toiling for long hours, and raising a hundred million 
bushels of wheat every year. They mill very little wheat, 
but ship it away to the “twin cities" of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul ; and then import their own flour : which means 
that from the time the wheat leaves his land the farmer is 
paying tribute to a chain of exploiters — elevator men, rail- 
roads, speculators, millers, and the bankers who furnish 
the capital for these operations. The same situation pre- 
vails throughout the prairie states, and so here you have a 

14 
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well-matured class struggle between the dwellers in the 
country and the dwellers in the towns. Ever since the 
Civil War the farmers have been struggling to free them- 
selves from the ‘‘money devil.’’ Wave after wave of 
revolt has risen, and sunk again, but always the masters of 
credit have managed to hold on. They have done this 
by owning or subsidizing the newspapers, the agricultural 
weeklies and the general magazines, and also by controll- 
ing the schools and colleges in which the farmers’ children 
are educated. 

Writing in 1916, Gilson Gardner stated that the United 
States Bureau of Education had approximately two hun- 
dred employes, and out of this number one hundred and 
thirty appeared on the official rolls as drawing a salary of 
one dollar per year. “The source from which these men 
are paid is unknown. It is known in general, however, 
that some of them get their salaries from the Rockefeller 
General Education Board and some from the Sage Foun- 
dation or other endowments of private capital. The re- 
ports made by these employes go out as government exper- 
iment publications with the full prestige of official en- 
dorsement upon them.” 

One of the government employes who is not a corpora- 
tion hireling is Professor W. J. Spillman, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, and editor of a farm 
paper. Professor Spillman states that a wealthy friend 
came to him, with a statement that the Rockefeller Gen- 
eral Education Board was seeking to control the educa- 
tional institutions of the country, to see that the men em- 
ployed in them were “right.” They had been successful 
with the smaller institutions, but some of the larger ones 
had held out, and Rockefeller was now adding a hundred 
million dollars to the foundation, “for the express pur- 
pose of forcing his money into these big institutions. He 
is looking for a man who can put this across. I think you 
are just the man for the place. There is a fat salary in it 
for the man who can do the thing,” and so on. Professor 
Spillman expressed some doubt of the Rockefellers being 
able to accomplish their purpose, and the friend explained 
that the removal of the unsatisfactory educators would be 
brought about as the result of “local dissatisfaction.” 

You will call this a “cock and bull story”; but just 
notice — in the years 1915 and 1916 there were nine lib- 
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eral presidents of Western colleges turned out of their 
jobs, and at least twenty professors, mostly of economics 
and sociology! Do you really think that the masters of 
the Money "^rust, having bought up the last newspaper 
and the last popular magazine, would overlook your 
schools and colleges? If so, you are exactly the kind of 
foolish person they count upon you to be I 

Most influential among the farmers are the so-called 
‘land grant colleges,’' which, way back in the days of 
President Lincoln, received from Congress large grants 
of government land for their support. Much of this land 
was stolen outright by the grafters. I am told that in 
Maine large tracts of the most valuable timber land were 
sold for a mere song, and without advertisement ; exactly 
the same thing was done in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Oregon — these land steals form the basis of the 
power of those old aristocratic families whom we found 
running Reed College and the University of Oregon. 
From what I know of my United States, I feel quite sure 
that an investigation in any state between Maine and Ore- 
gon would reveal the same kind of thing. 

Anyhow, here are these land grant colleges, some of 
them big and prosperous, educating the farmers’ boys, and 
as yet not aspiring to the snobbery of the big universities. 
The interlocking directorate wishes to get hold of these 
institutions, and to see that dangerous thoughts are kept 
out. I purpose to show you what they did in one state ; I 
bespeak your careful jittention, because the story of one is 
the story of all, and in reading about North Dakota you 
will also be reading about Maine, Vermont, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado and Ore- 
gon. 

John H. Worst, at that time lieutenant-governor of 
North Dakota, became president of the Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1895. It was a small institution at that time ; by 
seventeen years of hard work he built it up until he had 
over twelve hundred students. Also he conducted, in 
connection with the college, a government experiment sta- 
tion, in which he had some devoted scientists. One of 
these, Professor E. F. Ladd, now United States Senator 
put in office by the Non-Partisan League, was a chemist, 
who became state pure food commissioner, and carried on 
a vigorous campaign against light weights and short 
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measures, the adulterating and misbranding of food. 
Ho went to the shelves of the grocery stores, and showed 
that the stomachs of the people of North Dakota were 
made a dumping-ground for timothy seed, gelatine and 
coal tar dyes. He exposed the use of dangerous poisons 
in patent medicines, and denounced the practice of bleach- 
ing flour — nor was he content to prove these things in his 
laboratory, he went out and taught the people of the 
state, and helped to put through laws against these prac- 
tices. As a result, he incurred the mortal enmity of whis- 
key rectifiers, baking-powder manufacturers, paint manu- 
facturers, the Beef Trust and the Milling Trust. I talked 
with Senator Ladd in Washington in June, 1922, and he 
told me that the last libel suit filed against him — for one 
hundred thousand dollars — had been dismissed on the 
fourteenth of the previous April ; prior to that time, for 
twenty-two years he had never been free from libel suits 
and injunctions. At one time there had been six hanging 
over his head, and never one had been filed by a citizen gf 
North Dakota, nor had he ever lost one. 

Next, meet Professor H. C. Bolley, who is my dream 
of a scientist ; a long, lean, keen old gentleman, a demon 
for the hunting out of knowledge, and an untamed cham- 
pion of the people's cause. I met him in Fargo, and asked 
him if he would tell me his story, and there came a few 
more wrinkles on his thin face. ‘T have been in this 
for twenty- two years," he said, ‘^and maybe it will be my 
fate to be kicked out for talking to Upton Sinclair !" Then 
the old professor thrust out an eager finger : “This is the 
question I am asking: Is a college professor a citizen? 
Or does he part with his rights, and become some kind of 
subject when he takes a college job? I made up my mind 
that I was going to stay a citizen, and exercise every one 
of the rights of a citizen, including the right to go out and 
talk to my fellow-citizens, to educate them, and organize 
them to protect their rights against all-comers. That is all 
there is to my story." 

Professor Bolley is one of the leading plant patholo- 
gists of the United States ; it was he who first discovered 
the causes of most of the diseases which plague the farms 
of North Dakota — of “rust" and “smut" and “root rots" 
in wheat and other cereals, of potato “scab" and flax 
“wilt" — and he worked out remedies for these troubles. 
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and taught them to the people. He proved that '‘flax 
wilt"' is due to "sick'' soil — ^and that seemed a terrible 
thing to the land interests and the railroads, who were 
making money out of getting new farmers into North Da- 
kota. These speculators were not interested in having 
Professor Bolley cure the "sick" soil ; it paid them better 
if the farmers went into bankruptcy every few years. The 
discoveries of Professor Bolley were worth hundreds of 
millions to the farmers of the Northwest. He made dis- 
coveries about flaxseed, and the linseed crushers and paint 
makers tried to buy his services — ^they were used to buy- 
ing professors. Bolley had them put the money into the 
institution, with the provision that it was to be employed 
for his researches. We shall presently see how his ene- 
mies tried to take it away from him. 

Also, this professor-citizen took up the question of the 
grading of wheat, the sorest point with the Northwestern 
farmers. They are absolutely at the mercy of the eleva- 
tor men and the millers, and the whole thing is one colossal 
swindle. Professor Bolley knows wheat as well as any 
other man in the world, and he showed the tricks to the 
farmers. In the first place, the wheat all gets mixed up 
in the elevators, and there is no way to tell Smith's from 
Jones's. Nevertheless, the farce of "grading" goes on, and 
its effect is to beat down the price to the farmer. The 
millers say they must have Number One Red Spring — ^but 
there is not enough of this produced in America to feed 
one big city! Whaff, determines the mixture is the per- 
centage of protein, starch, and gluten, and they test the 
flour as it comes through the mill, and when this or that in- 
gredient is needed, they let in wheat of a certain kind, re- 
gardless of its "grade." That which they grade as "D," 
and buy as "feed" wheat, just because it is shrunken, may^ 
be the richest of all in proteins, and be used in their best 
brands of flour. 

It is a fact that a great part of the flour is made from 
"rejected" wheat; and the sole point of the rejecting is to 
lower the price. I asked, "What is the price of rejected 
wheat?" and the answer was, "It is a bottomless pit — ^you 
can buy it for anything." They reject wheat if there is 
water in it — ^but they have to put water in it themselves in 
order to mill it ! They reject it for smut — ^but they use it 
just the same, because the brush that takes off the bran 
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also takes off the smut ! They even use the mouldy wheat, 
because they bleach it. Many times Professor Bolley 
found them rejecting wheat for smut, and he would go 
to that neighborhood and learn there was little or no smut 
to be found there, and the elevator men made no effort to 
keep the wheat with smut separate from the rest. The 
elevator and grading workers would tell him that they 
had received word — ^there was too much wheat on the 
market, and they were to buy only ‘‘rejected” wheat — 
as an act of charity to those poor farmers who had got 
smut into their wheat ; but the effect of this action was to 
force more farmers into ruin. 

Professor Bolley was invited to accompany fifty scien- 
tists, including some from Europe, to inspect the flour 
mills in the “Twin Cities.” Here came the prize “boost- 
ers” of the millers, setting forth the wonders of the place 
and the extreme precautions they took to use only the very 
finest wheat — they were making their best flour. Pro- 
fessor Bolley dipped his hand into one hopper and then 
into another, and carried home samples of this wheat. 
Fifty per cent of it consisted of amber durum, which 
they rejected, seven per cent of another rejected kind, 
and the balance of a very inferior grade of winter wheat; 
no hard spring wheat in the sample ! And yet the 
millers would invite Professor Bolley to the Chamber of 
Commerce, to tell them how they could teach the farmers 
to raise better wheat ! Professor Bolley went to Russia 
and spent a year collecting hardy wheats; the Siberian 
wheat which he brought home thrived, but the millers said 
it was worthless — and they bought it cheap. Then the 
farmers stopped growing it; whereupon the millers sud- 
denly decided that this Siberian wheat was good; the 
climate had changed it, they said I 

Meantime, Professor Ladd had set up a model bakery 
and a flour mill at the experiment station, and on the 
basis of his demonstrations. President Worst was show- 
ing the farmers of North Dakota how they could save the 
sum of fifty-five million dollars a year, by setting up ele- 
vators and mills, and exporting flour instead of wheat. In 
this demonstration lay the beginnings of the Nonpartisan 
League movement, and the masters of the Money Trust 
perceived that they must crush these rebel educators. How 
they tried to do it is the story we have next to hear. 
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CHAPTER XLII 

AN AGRICULTURAL MELODRAMA 

In January, 1911, there was held in the Twin Cities a 
gathering of the interlocking directorate, called by A. R. 
Rogers, lumber magnate, Howe, the elevator man, and 
a group of the big bankers; afterwards they got in the 
late James’" Hill, the railroad king of the North- 

west. These gentlemen worked out a scheme, and wrote 
their checks for five thousand each. One of them threw 
in a remark: “It would be worth twenty-five thousand a 
year of any man’s money to get Bolley out of the state, 
or to keep his damned mouth shut.” 

They were going to “educate” the farmers of North 
Dakota, and they called their movement the “Hundred 
Dollar An Acre Club,” subsequently changing it to the 
“Better Farming Association.” They appointed an execu- 
tive committee consisting of Rogers, the lumberman, 
Howe, the elevator man, one farmer, and eighteen North 
Dakota bankers, with the president of the First National 
Bank of Fargo at their head! These bankers were bor- 
rowing money in Wall Street at six per cent and lend- 
ing it to the farmers of their state at ten per cent, which 
represented a profit of twelve million dollars a year to 
them. 

As manager of their program of “education” they se- 
lected one Thomas Cooper, at a larger salary than any 
“educator” in Norths Dakota had ever been paid before. 
Forty-five thousand dollars a year was pledged, and Mr. 
Cooper set to work to “educate” the farmers as to the 
wickedness of Ladd, Bolley, and others. After three 
years the balance-sheet of the organization showed liabili- 
ties of forty thousand dollars, and assets of one brilliant 
idea. The bankers of the organization went to that other 
group of bankers who comprised the trustees of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College, and proposed that the col- 
lege should take over Mr. Cooper and his salary and his 
deficit, and should give him entire control of the experi- 
ment station and extension division, and joint authority 
over the instruction division, with eighteen North Da- 
kota bankers as an advisory board ! This little job was put 
through in 1913, and the exact fads were hidden from 
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the people of North Dakota, and two years later the Non- 
partisan League newspapers had to steal the documents in 
the, case in order to make them known! 

Now behold Mr. Cooper and his eighteen bankers in 
control of a state experiment station! The first thing 
they do is to lock Professor Bolley out of his laboratories, 
and the poor janitor is somewhat bewildered, not knowing 
whom to let in! They even take away from his depart- 
ment the research money which he had got from the lin- 
seed crushers ! They forbid Ladd and Bolley to go to the 
state capital while the state legislature is in session. They 
issue a written order forbidding them to publish press bul- 
letins or newspaper articles until these have received the 
O. K. of Mr. Cooper; and when Professor Bolley sub- 
mits bulletins they chop them to pieces and publish them in 
such garbled form that they make nonsense. For four 
years they publish nothing at all of Bolley’s work. 

The brunt of the struggle fell on President Worst, not 
because he had done anything himself, but because he 
stood by his professors. In the fall of 1914 Worst was ip 
Washington, attending a convention of the agricultural 
colleges, and the board passed a secret resolution promot- 
ing him to be president-emeritus — an honorary degree 
hitherto unknown in North Dakota agricultural culture. 
They had conceived the clever idea of putting Ladd in his 
place, because this would pacify the people, and they be- 
lieved that Ladd would prove a poor executive, and would 
be unable to hold on. They came to Ladd and begged him 
to accept, and assured him that Worst had consented — 
which was not true. 

When the governor of the state learned what they had 
done, he fell into a panic, and ordered them to rescind the 
action, and for a year thereafter they backed and filled 
and argued, trying to persuade Worst to resign and Ladd 
to take his place. In the following year Ciovernor Hanna, 
himself a prominent banker and director in many corpora- 
tions, appointed a new board of regents, with a banker as 
president, and another banker and his lawyer making the 
majority. To this new board President Worst protested 
against the disorganization in the institution, and proposed 
some division of authority. The interlocking newspapers 
lied about what he had said, and the board again got up 
the nerve to kick him upstairs. The students met, and in 
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mass conventions denounced and protested, and the board 
spent three days badgering them trying to find out who 
had written an editorial of protest. 

Finally, Worst went out and Ladd came in — on con- 
dition that he was to have complete authority, and that 
Professor Bolley was to remain. Senator Ladd tells me 
that as soon as he had been elected, and in the very room 
where these conditions had been agreed to, one member 
of the board asked him to get rid of Bolley, and called him 
a '"damned fool” when he refused. After that there was 
never a single meeting of the board that they did not pick 
a row with him over this issue. Soon they began asking 
him to resign ; at first they asked him to write his resig- 
nation, and later they wrote it for him — all they asked him 
to do was to sign it! 

Also there were filed some forty odd charges of un- 
professional conduct against Professor Bolley, whom they 
had now discovered to be ‘‘crazy.” They gave this ‘‘crazy” 
man a busy time for several years. Two members of the 
board came to Fargo, to demand that Bolley should be 
fired ; then an investigating committee of the faculty was 
appointed, which completely exonerated him. But the 
board insisted that this was a partisan committee; they 
appointed a committee of their own members, and this 
committee called on the chairman of the faculty commit- 
tee, and abused him for not making a proper investigation ; 
then they went to Bolley, and took up one question after 
another, and Bolley refuted each. After three hours one 
member of the board,' said: “Well, I think it’s time to 
quit.” The second said: “If you are satisfied, I am.” 
The board received this report of complete exonera- 
tion from its committee, and decided they would have to 
discontinue the procedure — ^but they refused to exonerate 
Bolley ! The controversy was carried to the national gov- 
ernment, and the Department of Agriculture appointed a 
committee, which also investigated, and could find nothing 
wrong with the “crazy” professor. 

This whole story of Bolley makes you think of the 
melodramas we used to see on the Bowery, where the 
heroine is tied to a railroad track, or tied on a log which 
is going into a saw-mill, and the rescuers come galloping 
up on horseback at the instant when the villain seems 
triumphant. In the fall of 1916 the Non-partisan League 
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swept the State of North Dakota, and on January 1, 1917, 
Lynn Frasier came galloping into the governorship of 
North Dakota, and the farmers of the state got the re- 
sults of Professor Bolley’s experiments once more. 
Thunders of applause from the gallery! 


CHAPTER XLIII 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WHEAT 

The state of North Dakota is small in population, like- 
wise in its influence in the academic world; but its story 
is important, because its people have blazed a path upon 
which the rest of us are destined to travel for the next 
decade. What has happened in North Dakota education 
will happen in hundreds of our institutions, and there- 
fore it is desirable that academic liberals should know 
the story. 

The University of North Dakota is located at Grand 
Forks. The president from 1909 to 1913 was Frank L. 
MeVey, who was chairman of a tax commission in Min- 
nesota, and got in the way of ‘‘J^sse James’" Hill, and was 
shunted off to North Dakota to get rid of him. That he 
was not a dangerous radical may be judged from the fact 
that in 1912 he objected to three of his professors tak- 
ing part in the Progressive movement. In 1914 Professor 
Lewinsohn of the law school resigned his position with a 
dignified statement, and the president replied by a letter, 
in which he set up the contention that college professors 
are in the same position as judges. 

The grand duke of the board of regents at this time 
was Judge N. C. Young, railroad attorney. Needless to 
say. Judge Young did not refrain from politics; on the 
contrary, he ran the Republican machine of the state — 
and incidentally never hesitated to denounce the liberals 
at his university. Judge Young’s assistant was Mr. Tracy 
Bangs, aggressive attorney for the Northern States Power 
Company and the Northwestern Bell Telephone Company. 
Mr. Bangs defended in a murder case the son of a rich 
farmer, and got his client off on a plea of “self-defense,** 
despite the fact that the victim, a farm-hand, had been 
shot in the back. Thereupon, several hundred of Mr. 
Bangs* fellow citizens, including many university profes- 
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sors, signed a petition to the grand jury, charging him 
with jury-bribing and demanding his indictment. One 
professor, A. J. Ladd, asked him to resign from the board 
of trustees while he was under this indictment. Mr. 
Bangs did not resign, but he bided his time, and as I 
write he is seeing to it that Professor A. J. Ladd is sepa- 
rated from the university! 

In 1915, when the Non-partisan League was started, 
the university ‘‘opposed it by nature^' — so a former pro- 
fessor phrased it to me. One man, Professor Gillette, 
consented to speak at the first meeting of the league, and 
his life has been one long struggle with the reactionaries 
ever since. In 1917 President MeVey resigned, and the 
board hastened to nominate his successor, before the Non- 
partisans got in and appointed Frederick C. Howe! They 
selected President Kane of the University of Washington 
— upon the reputation which he had made for himself by 
forgiving the crimes and accepting the chimes of the Seat- 
tle ^‘Times.^’ 

A professor at North Dakota, who got to know Presi- 
dent Kane very well, describes him to me in these words : 
“He has less sense of honor than any man I ever knew.’' 
It was not long before he had proved his incapacity in 
North Dakota, cind there was a storm of protest concern- 
ing him; by way of defending himself he set up the claim 
that the opposition was due to his refusal to appoint nomi- 
nees of the Non-partisan League to posts as teachers. The 
statement was absurd on the face of it, because all nomi- 
nations were made by ithe heads of departments; but it 
served to bring the support of the reactionaries. I am 
told on good authority that President Kane made a deal 
with the I. V. A. — “Independent Voters’ Association,” 
camouflage for big business — that he was to be retained 
and allowed to “swing the axe,” in return for his using 
the university influence against the Non-partisan League. 

The president had an organization all ready-made, in 
the fraternities and sororities; and in 1920, when the 
faculty petitioned for his removal, he and his reactiona- 
ries went to these groups for support. They incited a stu- 
dent rebellion — and I find this especially significant, in 
view of the insistence of all interlocking trustees and 
newspapers upon academic order and authority. What 
could be more shocking to a believer in propriety than for 
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college students to organize and try to force the hands of 
th^ir superiors? But of course that does not apply in a 
case where the sons of bankers and railroad attorneys and 
public utility magnates are endeavoring to cripple a politi- 
cal movement of ‘Vubes’’ and “hicks’" and “hayseeds.” 

The active agent in this student rebellion was the wife 
of an employe of the Grand Forks “Herald,” whose owner, 
Mr. Jerry Bacon, represents the Twin City milling and 
railroad interests in North Dakota. Mr. Bacon had 
fought the movement for faculty control, calling it “so- 
vietism in the university.” I am told by one of his friends 
that in this matter of the student uprising he went up to 
Minneapolis and got his orders from Louis Hill, son and 
heir of “Jesse James.” Whether he got the money from 
Mr. Hill I do not know, but I do know that the presses 
of his newspaper printed cards, supposed to be voicing 
the students of the university, urging the student-body to 
refuse to attend classes of those professors who demanded 
the president’s resignation. A student strike to keep 
President Kane in office ! It must have been much pleas- 
anter for him than that other strike, back in Washington, 
when the students made rhymes denouncing the crimes 
and rejecting the chimes of the Seattle “Times”! 

Last year, when the “1. V. A.” came into power, the 
new Governor Nestos came to the university to deliver 
the Founders^ Day address, and revealed the new scheme 
of his crowd — to “get” the liberal professors on the issue 
of religion. In the North Dakota legislature a represen- 
tative of the “L V. A.” had proclaimed the terrible tid- 
ings that the state library was circulating “The Profits of 
Religion.” He described the pages referring to the Cath- 
olic political machine as “so sacrilegious, so terrible, that 
I would not read it in this house or any other place.” Ac- 
cording to the Bismarck “Tribune,” he “called the atten- 
tion of every minister in North Dakota to this book” — 
apparently overlooking the inconsistency of asking the 
ministers to read the book, and at the same time forbid- 
ding the state library to furnish it to them ! 

Now came Governor Nestos, accusing the professors 
of “undermining the faith of the students” ; and Presi- 
dent Kane wrote letters to three of the liberals, O. G. 
Libby, A. J. Ladd, and Dean Willis of the Law School — 
several pages of virulent abuse, culminating in the an- 
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nouncement of their disihissal. Under the constitution, 
this matter should have been taken up by the dean, and 
the professors had the right of appeal to the university 
council. This council appointed a committee, consisting 
exclusively of Kane supporters; nevertheless, after hear- 
ing the evidence, this committee unanimously exonerated 
the professors, and the board of administration did the 
same. The board tried to settle the matter by requesting 
both Kane and the professors to resign, but the railroad 
attorneys who are now running the university will not 
permit that. The struggle is still on, and the outcome un- 
certain as I write. One man who has got away tells me 
how it feels to teach under the control of big business in 
North Dakota : 

‘Tt means the surrender, not merely of your mind, 
but of your character; a man who stands it for two or 
three years becomes wholly unfit to influence the young. 
It has been less than a year since I left, yet I have had 
letters from probably twelve men at the university, asking 
me to help them to get positions elsewhere 

Finally, in justice to the liberal professors, I think I 
should state that no person now at the university has 
furnished me any information about it. Several were 
asked to do so, and declined. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

THE UNIVERSn Y OF THE ORE TRUST 

Let us continue East on the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
which has Mr. Morgan and two of his partners for direc- 
tors, a recent Harvard overseer and Massachusetts Tech 
trustee for chairman, a Harvard overseer and Smith Col- 
lege trustee, a Cornell trustee, an Amherst trustee, a 
Hampton trustee and a Union Theological Seminary trus- 
tee for directors, also three First National Bank directors; 
and we come to the “Twin Cities,’" from which the North- 
western grain country is run. Here we are in one of the 
strongholds of the Steel Trust, also of the Lumber Trust 
and the grain speculators. Minnesota contains a great part 
of the iron ore of the United States, and the Steel Trust 
owns it all, and in alliance with the millers and the lumber- 
men, it runs the government of the state, and of course the 
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state university. The university had a most wonderful 
endowment of government land, covered with the finest 
white and Norway pine. The Lumber Trust wanted this 
timber, and they got practically all of it. Likewise the 
Steel Trust wanted the ore that was under the land, and 
they got it ; and sometimes it happened that the officials 
who sold this land at bargain prices were also trustees of 
the university. 

For a generation the grand duke who ran the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota was John S. Pillsbury, co-author with 
his two brothers of a famous work entitled ‘Tillsbury's 
Best,’’ widely known all over the United States. I had 
better abandon this feeble jest and be explicit, stating that 
Governor Pillsbury belonged to a family of flour manu- 
facturers, the founders of the Milling Trust. Governor 
Pillsbury himself went in more especially for lumber ; he 
got fraudulent possession of more public lands than ally 
other person in the state, and gave some of the profits to 
the university, and so is called the ‘‘father of the univer- 
sity.'' Now he is dead, and the grand duke of his institu- 
tion is his son-in-law, Fred B. Snyder, president of .a 
mining company and director of the biggest bank and 
trust company in Minneapolis. As his right-hand man he 
has Pierce Butler, railroad attorney, a hard-fisted and ag- 
gressive agent of the plutocracy, counsel for the Great 
Northern Railroad. As his assistants he has the vice- 
president of a national bank in Duluth, who is direc- 
tor of another national bank and a large owner of land and 
mines; the biggest dry-goods wholesaler in Minneapolis, 
director in the city traction lines ; a water-power financier ; 
the wife and daughter-in-law of two mining and lumber 
magnates; a physician, son-in-law of “Jesse James" Hill, 
the railroad king ; and another very wealthy physician, on 
whose yacht on the Mississippi River the regents some- 
times hold their meetings. 

I remember Lincoln Steffens, telling twenty years ago 
of the Shame of the Cities, describing how the politicians 
in Pittsburgh would travel to Philadelphia, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, and other cities, to find out the latest wrinkles in 
graft, with a view to applying them at home. It occurs to 
me that the interlocking regents of Minnesota must have 
sent a commission to study methods at the University of 
Pennsylvania ; for when I asked Minnesota professors to 
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tell me what happened to thejn, I heard the same story 
that I had heard in the Wharton School of Finance, told 
in the very same phrases. 

If you displease your superiors of the Milling Trust, 
you may get no changes in your courses, but may have to 
teach large classes of freshmen, over and over again the 
same weary routine, until your heart breaks. You ask for 
more advanced classes, and you do not get them ; you do 
not get promotions or increases in salary, and when you 
inquire the reason, your superiors are politely vague. If 
you still do not take the hint and abandon your indepen- 
dent manners and beliefs, the head of your department 
sends for you and tells you that he is very sorry, but there 
are a lot of cranks running the state just now.' “Here I 
have a letter from the dean, who has it from the president, 
who has it from a regent.’’ If your superior happens to 
like you, he offers you one more opportunity to recant, or 
he offers “to land you at Wisconsin” ; he will give you “a 
bully recommendation,” it will be “a fine opportunity for 
you.” If, on the other hand, he does not happen to like 
you, then you pick up your evening paper, and read a 
scare headline on the front page, to the effect that you 
have been dismissed from the university for conduct un- 
becoming the academic profession. 

There were some students who thought it would be 
interesting to have an “open discussion club.” They were 
handicapped by many regulations; and, quite casually, 
the dean of student affairs would stroll in on their meet- 
ings, to keep watch over them. One of the students went 
to a member of the faculty, and asked him if he would 
come and explain to the students the doctrines of Karl 
Marx; the professor smiled, and answered that he wanted 
to stay at the university. I am happy to be able to say 
that the students were not so timid as the professor, and 
they now meet quite openly, calling themselves the 
“Seekers.” 

They have had several grave mishaps at this Univer- 
sity of the Ore Trust. First, a man came and registe^'ed 
in the classes, and was discovered to be a Communist ! The 
man had been brought to the United States when he was 
three years old, and so he was an alien, and was slated 
for deportation. But the government was in an embar- 
rassing position; the man did not know what country 
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to claim, and the government couldn't find out, and 
didn't know where to send him ! Needless to say, however, 
the university got rid of him in a hurry. 

They had for three years a Harvard Ph.D., educated 
in England; after the fashion of Englishmen, he was 
a member of the Fabian Society, and thought he had a 
perfect right to his political views, just the same as if he 
had been at Oxford. He began working for the Com- 
mittee of Forty-eight, making speeches at other places, 
and so he got into the newspapers. The head of his 
department sent for him: “We have to keep out of the 
newspapers; look at me, I have been here twelve years, 
and 1 have never got into them !" But this instructor 
would not change his evil practices, so he too had to be 
got rid of. 

Meet Professor John Henry Gray, one of the most 
distinguished economists in the United States. Professor 
Gray was for fifteen years at Northwestern University, 
and for fifteen at the University of Minnesota. He is not 
a Socialist, but an extremely mild liberal, a quiet man and 
a patient worker, who gets the facts on his subject and sets 
them forth regardless of consequences. He has been se- 
lected to represent the United States government on many 
economic commissions abroad — ^at the International Co- 
operative Congress at Manchester, 1902; at the Interna- 
tional Congress on Insurance for Laboring Men, at Diis- 
seldorf, and the International Congress of Commerce and 
Industry, at Ostend. He was appointed on a commission 
of the National Civic Federation in 1905, to study munici- 
pal ownership abroad; again, in 1911-1914, to investigate 
the regulation of public service corporations. He is asso- 
ciate editor of two economic journals — I might go on to 
give a long list of his honors and positions. But Profes- 
sor Gray had the bad taste to become converted to the 
doctrines of municipal ownership, and the still worse 
taste, while working for the government in Washington 
during the war, to interfere with some of the interlocking 
directors from his home state, engaged in their usual prac- 
tice of robbing the government. So Professor Gray's life 
at the university became a torment. 

They removed him from the leadership of his de- 
partment, saying that he had no executive ability and 
couldn't keep order. They would move him from one 
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room to another, and subject him to every humiliation. He 
was sixty-three years of age, and would soon be entitled to 
a pension, so he held on ; but he never got a ‘‘raise,'' and 
he was told that he never would get it, nor would any 
man he recommended ever get it. They brought in a 
subordinate from the census bureau in Washington, and 
paid this man $1,500 a year more than Professor Gra}" 
was getting. They “reorganized" his department, depos- 
ing him from the headship, and combining it with a 
“School of Business," and so finally succeeded in making 
him resign. 

Or consider the strange experience of a young in- 
structor of chemistry named Bernard Dietrichson. He 
had a dispute with his dean, and two members of the 
law faculty were appointed by the regents to make an 
inquiry. This committee reported that the department 
had been seriously mismanaged by the dean, and that 
Mr. Dietrichson “had done nothing to merit discipline or 
dismissal." This report was received by a committee of 
the regents, with Pierce Butler, chief bully of the board 
of regents, in charge. It issued a decision, stating that 
it had examined the findings of the investigating com- 
mittee of lawyers, and that on the basis of these findings 
it held that there had been no mismanagement by the 
dean, and that Mr. Dietrichson ought to be dismissed! 
The regents’ committee then suppressed the text of the 
findings of the investigating committee ; but unfortunately 
for Mr. Butler, the document containing the suppressed 
facts came into the hjl^nds of Dietrichson, and he pub- 
lished it. Thereupon, the dean of the chemistry depart- 
ment was dismissed, and the department reorganized — a 
complete confession that Dietrichson was right. Never- 
theless, he is still out of the university! 

More money is appropriated for the University of the 
Ore Trust, more buildings are erected, more students 
come piling in; but the soul of the place is poisoned. 
There is no solidarity in the faculty, there is only in- 
trigue, jealousy and fear. There is an elaborate system of 
outside spying, and no one knows whom to trust. If you 
go to the faculty club and listen to the gossip about your 
associates, and take part in the petty politics of your de- 
partment, then you are respectable, and they let you alone ; 
but if you don't do these things, then they know you 
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must be some kind of crank, and it is the business of the 
spies to find out what you are doing with your spare time, 
and whether you have any dangerous ideas. If you make 
a public address, there will be volunteer patriotic organiza- 
tions taking notes of your remarks, and a copy will be sent 
to the president of the university, or perhaps to the 
grand dukes of the board. 

Meetings of the board of regents are by law required 
to be public, but they get around this by the simple device 
of having ‘'executive sessions'' — and once in a while a 
champagne picnic on Dr. Mayo’s private yacht ! A mem- 
ber of the faculty will be hauled up — he has never seen 
one of the regents before, and has no idea who has ac- 
cused him, or what are the accusations. They do not 
scruple to ask him the most personal questions, not merely 
about his beliefs, but about his private life. Is it true that 
he is separated from his wife? Is it true that he took a 
young lady to dinner? They will call in his dean and his 
fellow professors, and if the charge is a serious one, he 
is decapitated in advance. Here sit the angry plutocrats, 
brutal, full of hate — *T understand this” — “Is it true that” 
— and so on. “Did you vote for Debs ?” “Did you belong 
to the Progressive party?” “Do you believe in God?” 
“Have you studied the constitution of the United States?” 
“Do you believe in abolishing the capitalistic system?” 
“What church do you go to?” 

Sometimes a professor gets “sore,” and tells these 
mighty ones to go to hell ; after that he can get no job in 
any American university. I was told of a leading au- 
thority on state government taxation and political science 
who is now making washboards. This man was listed as a 
“war case;” that is to say, he had served on a charter 
commission in Minneapolis, and had put through certain 
franchise provisions opposed by the public service com- 
panies ; so when the war came he was called unpatriotic. 
He writes me as follows: 

Usually the intimidation of a professor is so veiled and 
vague that he hardly knows what is wrong. A certain significant 
remark dropped at the right time, a certain coldness of attitude, 
failure to be included in certain social affairs, a certain slowness 
to get well earned increases, granted with gusto to others, many 
other little hints that his views do not meet with favor in certain 
quarters will serve to curb many a man with wife and babies to 
provide for. For instance, there were a score or more called 
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before the regents at the time I was, every one of whom had 
opposed our entrance into the war and had not changed views 
as to the wisdom or justice of our going in, bilt they were willing 
to disavow their attitude, when confronted with instant dis- 
missal. Some of these men told me they had to lie or starve 
their wives and babies, and they took the easier road. 

Another man, a former professor, writes me of the 
present head of the university : “He does not hesitate to 
use the black-list to ruin a man’s career.” A professor 
now at the university whites me a long letter, telling me, 
among other cases, of a man summoned before the regents 
and later commanded to resign, for having stated in a 
private conversation to an old acquaintance that “now that 
the war is over, we ought to set the political prisoners 
free”; this man defended himself, and managed to hold 
on; but another instructor, an able man, was placed in 
peril of his job for having presided at a political meeting 
in his home ward, in favor of the labor candidate for 
mayor. This man was ousted a year later, under circum- 
stances to be narrated. 

You will wish to know something about the spy-sys- 
tem, maintained by the “Citizen’s Alliance,” with the co- 
operation of the trustees; so I submit a statement from 
Mr. Fred W. Bentley, who was for three years an instruc- 
tor. His statement is dated August 20, 1919, and the es- 
sential parts of it are as follows : 

One day last spring, I do not remember the exact date, I was 
called to the 'phone in my office. Room No. Ill, Main Engineer- 
ing Building, by a stranger who said his name was Miller. He 
first stated that he had a f)rivate matter to talk about, and asked 
if it were safe to talk to me where I was. I informed him that 
he could talk to me anywhere, that I had nothing to cover up. 

He then told me that he was interested in a little enterprise 
and that some of my friends had recommended me to him as 
one who might help him a little financially. He said that he had 
never had the pleasure of meeting me but that he knew some of 
my friends. He asked me if I knew a man (I don’t remember 
the name) who ran a saloon on Seventh Street, but I inforrned 
him that I did not. He asked me if I had seen the publication 
called “Hunger" and I informed him that I had seen someone 
selling it on the street but that I had not read it. 

He said that they were trying to get out another edition and 
would have to have some machine (I don’t remember what he 
called it) and asked if I would make a contribution toward it. 
I told him I didn’t mind giving a dollar or two, and he asked 
me if I would leave it with State Secretary Dirba, which 1 prom- 
ised to do. 
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A few days after that I saw Dirba and asked him if he had 
be^n approached in the matter and he said he had not. I told 
Dirba that if anyone did come to him to send the party to me, and 
thought nothing further of the matter until one day, sometime 
later, Dean Allen came to me in the drafting room and told me 
that the Board of Regents was meeting in the president’s office 
and wanted to see me. I went immediately with Dean Allen to 
the meeting of the board, where I was informed that charges of 
disloyalty had been preferred against me. When I inquired what 
they were I learned tliat the above ’phone conversation was the 
basis for the charges. 

After a few questions relative to the “Hunger” incident, 
President Burton and the members of the board proceeded to ask 
numerous questions as to my opinions on many topics, social, 
political and economic, all of which were none of their business, 
the more so since I was teaching Drawing, Descriptive Geom- 
etry, and Machine Design, and was never called upon to address 
the students on any other subject. 

I cannot, of course, remember all their questions but some of 
them were as follows 

Are you a Socialist? Do you belong to the Socialist Party? 
Have you attended any of the meetings at Commonwealth Hall? 
Have you ever belonged to the I. W* W.? Have you ever at- 
tended any of the 1. W. W. meetings? Do you favor Tr^de 
Unionism or Industrial Unionism? Are there many Industrial 
Unionists in the A. F. of L.? Do you believe in bringing about 
the social change you advocate by education or violence? Do 
you believe in the confiscation of property? Have you read the 
constitution of Soviet Russia? Do you think it right that the 
employers of labor in Russia should be denied the right to vote? 
Are there many men of the faculty who believe as you do, etc.? 

There is nothing to add to this, except that Mr. Bent- 
ley was not reappointed to the university — and was left 
to learn this fact by accident, from a friend! He had 
worked for three years at a very low salary, upon the 
promise that he would soon be made a professor; but 
now they dropped him — and so late in the year that 
he could not apply for a position elsewhere. 

CHAPTER XLV 

THE ACADEMIC WINK 

They have had a series of presidents at the University 
of the Ore Trust. The old president was Northrop, an 
amiable gentleman, much liked by the faculty because he 
did not understand the modern card-filing system. Then 
came Vincent, one of the “go-getters."' A professor 
whom he “got" writes me: “He apparently felt that he 
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held a mandate to break the hearts of £he men who had 
served under Northrop.'" As a result of faculty clamor, 
an “advisory committee" was established, but the method 
of appointing this was ingeniously contrived so that Vin- 
cent had the power to keep off any liberals. This com- 
mittee met in secret, and my correspondent describes to 
me its operation : 

A poor devil, Professor A, who had been teaching for a 
small salary in hopes of promotion, would receive some fine 
morning a notice from headquarters that his contract was termi- 
nated at the end of the year. Professor B would be advised that 
he had one year more to serve, during which time he had better 
be looking for a new place. Professor C would be notified that 
his salary would not be increased. Smothered with rage, dis- 
appointment and despair, he would rush to the president of the 
university to know in what particular he had erred or sinned. 
The president in his unctuous way would inform the professor 
that he was sorry for what had been done but could do nothing, 
because the matter lay in the hands of the advisory committee, 
with which he could not interfere. Our victim would then set 
out to find the advisory committee, but as it was made^ irp of 
nine members and had adjourned, he could not locate it. He 
would continue his search, and perchance find one of the mem- 
bers of the illustrious committee. Upon his making inquiry as 
to why and to what purpose he would be assured of the mem- 
ber’s sympathy, but would be told that there was an understand- 
ing among the members of the advisory committee that nothing 
should be said as to what was done in the sessions or how the 
members voted. The disappointed pedagogue could get nothing 
from anybody ; there was no one responsible ; he had been sand- 
bagged in a dark alley, bit who did the job he could not learn. 

Vincent was called to become head of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Then came Marion LeRoy Burton, a 
former clergyman, and president of Smith College for 
young ladies, a “booster" from way back, an inspiration- 
alist of the Chautauqua school; the university gave him 
a grand reception, with bands and torches. He said in the 
hearing of an acquaintance of mine that he was going to 
make Minnesota a gentleman’s school of the Yale type. 
What actually exists is a great academic department-store. 
Sinclair Lewis described it to me — “They sell you two 
yards of Latin and half a yard of Greek, and a bored 
young instructor hands it out over the counter." Lewis 
heard President Burton addressing a meeting of the plu- 
tocracy to raise funds, and telling the touching story of his 
life — he was a little boy who carried newspapers on cold 
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mornings, and now he had fifteen thousand dollars a year, 
and a big house, and a retiring pension — a wonderful 
country is America ! 

Another friend of mine heard President Burton make 
a speech in Denver, before a gathering of business men 
called the ‘'Mile High Club/’ He said that at his uni- 
versity the students were allowed to think, but they were 
“guided in their thinking” ; and the business men got the 
point and chuckled. His speech was a series of cheap 
jokes and hackneyed utterances, delivered with fervid 
eloquence. His type of scholarship you may judge from 
the titles of some of the books which he has produced: 
“The Secret of Achievement”; “The Life Which Is Life 
Indeed”; “On Being Divine.” 

Last year President Burton got tired of his regents, 
and accepted a higher salary at the University of Michi- 
gan, where we shall meet him again. His place has been 
taken by one of the university’s own professors, who was 
supposed to act as a rubber-stamp to the interlocking re- 
gents, but is now behind the scenes engaged in the usual 
struggle with Grand Bully Butler. President Coffman is 
not even allowed to make appointments to the university 
— ^to say nothing of allowing the heads of departments to 
do so. The names are brought up before the board of 
regents, and these wary gentlemen go over the man’s list 
of degrees and his record, and then Grand Duke Snyder 
says: “That seems good, but is he all right generally?” 
meaning, of course, has he any “dangerous ideas.” 

In the fall of 1919 the inspirational President Burton 
delivered some of those wonderful high-sounding phrases, 
which are a part of our university swindle. He said that 
“integrity” must be the chief characteristic of university 
men and women. Whereupon a college paper, “The 
Foolscap,” was moved to a little plain speaking. It said : 

Academic freedom, to be sure, exists here at Minnesota as at 
other equally “ideal” universities. Our president has publicly 
announced that fact. Our faculty and the student body enthu- 
siastically applauded that announcement. This academic free- 
dom, however, is of so peculiar a nature that no one member of 
the faculty is free publicly to discuss it. The president may speak 
of it with an engaging boldness; the students may speak of it 
(and do) with a fine ironic scorn; but members of the faculty, 
those to whom is intrusted our instruction in “all forms of 
knowledge,” those even whom we address as “Professor” and 
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*‘Dean/’ they dare not utter their true opinion concerning it; 
their mouths are effectually sealed. This the students know. 
They have seen the flush of shame and anger rise to the cheeks 
of embarrassed teachers who could reply to audacious under- 
graduate taunts of insincerity and dishonesty only with mortified 
silence. They have seen, at that moment when vigorous applause 
gave generous approval to our president’s insistence on academic 
freedom, at that very moment when enthusiasm for truth was at 
its highest, at that very moment they saw instructors wink at their 
colleagues, and deans look meaningly at some understanding 
friend. Students, both inside and outside the class room, are 
particularly observant of the actions of their instructors. They 
know when deans applaud because they have to ; when professors 
say things they do not mean. They know that even while they 
listen to talk of academic freedom they see men annually relieved 
of their academic burdens for having dared to utter what they 
deemed to be the truth. These students know the colleges from 
which such instructors were dismissed. They know the names of 
these instructors. They know the cause for which they were 
dismissed. They know, also, that such is the state of academic 
freedom at our university that, even as we go to press, at least 
one professor in the academic college — a professor, too, whose 
discreet devotion to facts, and whose cautious refusal to permit 
the slightest classroom interpretation thereof, make his potentially 
excellent subject an inexpressible bore — that at least this one pro- 
fessor is trembling with fear and anger because of official intima- 
tion that he had entertained opinions for which his institution 
did not stand. 

This publication made a tremendous uproar in the 
university. For, of course, all university influence de- 
pends upon the keeping up of a pretense of freedom ; the 
public must believe in these mighty captains of erudition 
and must not see them wink as they use their high-sound- 
ing words. A facult!/ committee of five members was 
appointed to investigate the statements made. This com- 
mittee interviewed a great number of university people, 
members of the faculty of all ranks, both men and wom- 
en, also students and alumni. They submitted a report, of 
which I quote parts. You note the carefully guarded 
phrases : 

A great deal of evidence has been presented to your com- 
mittee which indicates the existence in our academic community 
of a sense of restraint and repression of a kind and degree dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to a sound and intellectual life. This is al- 
ready indicated by the vote taken at the meeting of the faculty 
on February 16. The investigation of the committee has served 
to confirm and verify this impression of a condition that cannot 
be described as wholesome. Fears have been disclosed to the 
committee, which if recounted in detail might seem to many 
members of the faculty absurd and unbelievable, and which 
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perhaps could not be entertained by others, either because of 
the possession of greater courage, or of a greater security of 
tenure, or because of the fact that their own convictions are in 
happier conformity with the ruling opinion. Nevertheless, the 
undoubted presence of these fears in the minds of many mem- 
bers of the faculty constitutes a psychological atmosphere de- 
pressing in its influence, and calculated to have a deleterious ef- 
fect upon the sincerity and quality of the teaching done under 
a sense of it 

It has become of late a frequent experience that complaint 
on the part of some^ person or organization outside the uni- 
versity leads to an investigation, formal or informal, of the 
views or activities of some member of the faculty. Commonly, 
it may be taken for granted that tlie activities complained of are 
wholly within the discretion of a teacher and the rights of a 
citizen. The mere knowledge, however, that ^ such complaints 
are under investigation, creates a sense of intimidation, felt 
most strongly, of course, by the more inexperienced members 
of the faculty whose academic tenure is less secure 

Much of the fear prevalent on the campus is due to re- 
ports of the manner in which investigations have been con- 
ducted by the regents, the attitude exhibited not always having 
been sufficiently clear and consistent to be wholly reassuring. 
Doubtless such impressions are sometimes due to mere in- 
advertencies ; but the fact is that a member of the faculty, when 
summoned to answer charges preferred, frequently finds him- 
self unjustifiably on the defensive 

Evidence has been brought to the attention of your com- 
mittee which plainly indicates the use of espionage by external 
forces that continually attempt to exert pressure upon the au- 
thorities as to university teaching and personnel. Your com- 
mittee is firmly of the opinion that such pressure is not in the 
public interest. The invasion by private detectives of the do- 
main of academic life and thought is scarcely compatible with 
the maintenance of a sound and wholesome intellectual spirit. 
The methods and point of view of these people may be illus- 
trated by your committee’s own experience. Early in the course 
of this investigation, one of these agents sought and obtained 
an interview with a member of your committee, in which he 
volunteered the information that the “Foolscap” editorial 
(which, as it subsequently developed, he had not even read) 
was a piece of political propaganda, that he knew the particular 
party headquarters whence it came, and that it was certain he 
could discover the real author concealed behind the editorial 
screen. He offered, accordingly, on the assumption that your 
committee was interested, not in the question of fact raised 
by the editorial, but rather in the exposure and punishment of 
a quasi-criminal conspiracy supposedly involved in its publica- 
tion, to worm himself into the confidence of the editor of the 
“Foolscap” and to procure for your committee by betrayal of 
this confidence the name of the guilty propagandist author. It 
is deplorable to note the constantly extending nets of private 
spy systems in civil life, and it is to be hoped that the threat- 
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ened invasion of academic life by this sinister influence may be 
prevented. No thoughtful person can fail to see how blighting 
would be its influence, when once firmly established, in the 
destruction of mutual confidence, and in rendering impossible 
that frankness of discussion and opinion without which the 
intellectual life is not freely nourished and stimulated. 

There remains only to state what action the faculty 
took in this matter. One member of the committee tells 
me about it : 

They postponed action until such a time as the committee 
was ready to report again to a closed faculty meeting giving 
specific instances of lack of academic freedom, v/ith names and 
dates. The committee, having decided to present three typical 
cases in detail to the faculty, asked the president to summon 
a meeting. He passed the buck to the committee of the deans 
known as the senate. The deans thought it inopportune to call 
the meeting at that particular time, it being just prior to the 
June examinations. Summer vacation ensued. In September, 
when college re-opened, one of the five committeemen had gone 
East for a year as an exchange professor; another had be'^n 
retired as a Carnegie pensioner on account of his age; a third, 
though still drawing a salary as a member of the faculty, had 
received notice of his dismissal; and the other two saw the 
futility of trying to bring the matter up again. 

Also I ought to add what action the regents took. 
They kicked out of the university the young instructor 
who had been most active in preparing the report. He has 
written me about the circumstances of his dismissal : 

Nothing specific was sent to me. But, by what chain of 
circumstances need not hi told, I saw with my own eyes a let- 
ter from Pierce Butler iaddressed to President Burton asking 
for my decapitation. The neatest thing you ever saw — not a 
direct order, and not even a request for my dismissal, but a 
carefully worded statement to the effect that it seemed to him 
(Butler) regrettable that the name of the university had been 
linked up in the press with the name of myself. That was 
all. But Burton sent it down the line of officials as a positive 
decree and my fate at Minnesota was settled. Usually, as you 
perhaps are aware, the thing is done by word of mouth only. 
Butler, of course, never imagined that this letter would reach my 
eyes. 

Mr. Butler remains grand bully of the university; 
but here also we are at the “big scene’' in the melodrama — 
the villain has the heroine helpless, but in the distance we 
hear the galloping hoofs of the rescuer’s horses! The 
farmers of Minnesota with their Non-partisan League, 
and the workers of the cities with their unions, have got 
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together into the Farmer-Labor party, and they have just 
elected their own United States senator. Before long they 
may also elect a governor of their state, and the University 
of the Ore Trust may become the University of the peo- 
ple of Minnesota. 

P.S. — As this book is going to the printer President 
Harding, wishing to show the public exactly how con- 
temptuous of public opinion it is possible for a public 
official to be, sends in the nomination of Grand Bully 
Butler for justice of the United States Supreme Court! 


CHAPTER XLVI 

INTRODUCING A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 

From the University of Minnesota we take the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railroad, which has a Princeton 
trustee and a recent New York University and Yale 
trustee for directors, and two National City Bank direc- 
tors. Overnight we come to Madison, Wisconsin, where 
for the first time we find an institution of higher educa- 
tion which has partly emerged from under the shadow of 
the White Terror. The reason for this is one man — Sen- 
ator LaFollette, who for forty years has been fighting the 
battle of the people in his state. LaFollette has not al- 
ways had his way; he has been in again and out again 
half a dozen times; but the thought of him is never out 
of the minds of the reactionaries, and many things they 
have wished to do in their university they have not dared 
to do. So at Wisconsin are two professors who are 
“rank"’ Socialists, and perhaps a dozen others more or 
less on the way to “rankness.’' Just now the state admin- 
istration is LaFollette’s, but the administration of the uni- 
versity is reactionary, a relic of the war hysteria. 

The grand duke of the plutocratic ekment of the board 
is Mr. A. J. Horlick, whose contribution to American 
scholarship is a brand of malted milk, with a picture of 
a cow from which the commodity is understood to be 
derived. Quite recently the president of the University of 
Wisconsin announced that no one would be permitted to 
address the university who had not supported the govern- 
ment during the war. Mr. Horlick has proven his right 
to be numbered among the hundred percent patriots, the 
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firm of which he is head having been indicted by the 
United States government and fined fiftv thousand dol- 
lars for the hoarding of flour. (Query: Is malted milk 
made out of flour?) 

The most active reactionary upon the board is Mr. 
Harry J. Butler, a railioad attorney of Madison ; he is 
ably seconded by Dr. Seaman, a physician, anti-LaFollette 
candidate for governor last year ; also by a wholesale gro- 
cer, a manufacturer of bathroom fixtures, two other at- 
torneys, and a manufacturer’s wife. For many years the 
university had a liberal president; since his death they 
have had an elderly zoologist of reactionary temper, who 
deftly dodges trouble by ‘'passing the buck” to his board. 
The liberals, inside the university and out, are biding their 
time; they strengthened their hold on the state at the 
recent election, and now hope to get one or two more 
members of the board, so that when a new president is 
chosen he may be of their kind. 

Last winter it was rumored that I was coming East, 
and the students of the Social Science Club asked if I 
would deliver an address at the university. Before I had 
time to answer, I learned from newspaper clippings that 
the president of the university had announced that I was 
not a proper person to be heard by the students, and would 
not be granted the use of a hall. I have to spend some 
time every day declining invitations to deliver lectures, and 
the elderly Wisconsin zoologist might have saved himself 
a lot of trouble if he had waited before he spoke. Of 
course, when he told ine I couldn’t come, I felt compelled 
to go. ^ ^ 

President Birge had stated in the Madison “Capital- 
Times” that “Upton Sinclair’s attack on journalism could 
only be fairly expounded if a representative of the Asso- 
ciated Press or other organized journalistic body^ were 
present at the same time to answer.” Apparently it was 
the president’s idea that I never talked on any subject but 
the newspapers, which of course was underestimating the 
range of my discontent. However, I wired the “Capital- 
Times,” asking them to convey to their president the in- 
formation, “I have been trying in every possible way to 
inveigle the Associated Press into answering ‘The Brass 
Check’ in any manner they might choose. I have pub- 
licly challenged them and their leading representatives a 
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dozen different times. If President Birge will persuade 
the Associated Press to send a representative to debate 
with me, he will confer upon me the greatest favor I 
could name.'’ 

President Birge made no answer to this, and on Fri- 
day, April 28th, when I arrived in Madison, I learned 
that the students of the Social Science Club had arranged 
that the meeting should be held on the following Monday 
in the high school auditorium. I thought it would be inter- 
esting to collect a university president for this book, so 
the first thing I did was to go and pay a call on Dr. Birge. 

I am told that in his own line he is a distinguished 
scientist, and his friends at the university explained that 
he is accustomed to being treated with extreme deference. 
I am sorry to say that I missed this point. I considered 
that I had been attacked in the newspapers entirely with- 
out provocation, and I was not willing to be content with 
polite evasions. In trying to get at the facts, I felt that 
I was acting in a public cause, and I was not thinking 
about the personality of a university president, any more 
than I was thinking about my own. 

He is a rather small man, with small dark eyes, and 
he sat at his big desk, watching me uncomfortably. I 
asked him what reasons he had for pronouncing the ban 
upon me, and he could only say it was my reputation. I 
asked him where he had got his impression of my repu- 
tation, and of course he had to admit that he had got it 
from the capitalist newspapers. I asked if he had read 
any book of mine, and at first he said he had not, then 
he thought he had read “The Jungle," but had forgotten it. 

“Oh, no. President Birge," I answered. “Nobody that 
has read ‘The Jungle' has ever forgotten it." And I could 
see that this was not the answer he had expected. 

I asked him on what he based his impression that I 
had exaggerated in “The Brass Check." He admitted 
that he had not read the book ; whereat I remarked : “You 
have spoiled my score !" I explained that I had traveled 
from Pasadena to Madison, and stopped at nine cities on 
the way, and in each place I had talked to from ten to 
twenty educators — school teachers and college professors 
— and so far every person had read “The Brass Check." 
“I thought I was going to get to New York with a hun- 
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dred percent record!’’ President Birge murmured sym- 
pathetically. 

'"You will realize,” I added, ^'that it strikes me as sig- 
nificant that the one person who thinks the book isn’t true 
is the person who hasn’t read it.” 

I went on to tell about the many and various efforts 
I had made to lure the Associated Press into the arena. 
Before publishing the book I had submitted to Mr. Mel- 
ville E. Stone, then general manager of the Associated 
Press, four questions for him to answer. He had pre- 
viously written that he would be glad to answer any ques- 
tions, but he fell silent when he read the questions I sent. 
I had written to Mr. Stone’s assistant, now general man- 
ager, calling his attention to the book, and asking for an 
answer on various points. At the annual convention of 
the Associated Press, held in New York in April, 1921, 
after “The Brass Check” had been out more than a year, 
it was officially announced in the “Editor and Publisher,” 
and also in the New York “Evening Post,” that the Asso- 
ciated Press had a committee investigating “The Brass 
Check,” and was shortly to issue a complete report upon 
the book. A couple of months later, when this report 
failed to appear, I wrote the Associated Press asking what 
had become of it, and when they failed to reply, I pub- 
lished my letter and sent a copy of it to the managing 
editor of every Associated Press newspaper in the United 
States — but without getting a reply from a single one ! 

Only a couple of v^eeks before I met President Birge, 
another annual convejition of the Associated Press took 
place in New York, cind I repeated my challenge to this 
gathering, and sent a copy to every managing editor, and 
also every publisher, of the thirteen hundred Associated 
Press newspapers in the United States. No attention was 
paid to these communications, and not one single Asso- 
ciated Press newspaper was willing to demand that the 
Associated Press should produce the report on “The 
Brass Check,” which it had officially announced it was 
preparing. 

I showed President Birge also how the students of his 
own Social Science Club had tried in vain to get the 
Associated Press to answer me. Their first request, that 
the Associated Press should send a representative to meet 
me on a university platform, had met with no reply; a 
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second and very sharp letter had brought the response 
that no responsible newspaper man would be willing to 
mee't me on a platform. Any newspaper man will realize 
the absurdity of this statement. The A. P. could find a 
man in any city — if they could furnish him with the facts ! 

Then I set forth to President Birge my qualifications 
as an orator in university halls; as it happened, I came 
within his specifications, in that I had supported the gov- 
ernment during the war. I came of a long line of Amer- 
ican ancestors ; my grandfather and my great-grandfather 
had been captains in the United States Navy, and my 
great-great-grandfather had commanded the frigate “Con- 
stitution.’’ I had had nine years of college and university 
life, and was a married man of good moral character. 
Also, I mentioned that it was not my intention to discuss 
the newspapers, but to lecture on “The College Student 
and the Modern Crisis.” All these facts the elderly zo- 
ologist politely received, and told me that if I would em- 
body them in a letter to him he would oblige me by a 
reply not later than noon of the next day. 

I wrote the letter, and received the reply, which was 
that President Birge would not change his decision, 
but that if the board of regents saw fit to grant my request, 
they would be at liberty to do so. Thereupon I gave to the 
press my letter to President Birge and his reply, and also 
an interview in which I stated that the president had af- 
forded me an exceedingly good example of my thesis 
“that educational institutions are controlled by special 
privilege,” and that I would give up my intention of lec- 
turing on “The College Student and the Modern Crisis” 
in Madison, and instead would discuss the subject of free 
speech in universities. The eflfect of which announcement 
was that the superintendent of the high school took fright, 
and withdrew permission for me to speak in his audito- 
rium! 
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CHAPTER X 1 .VII 

INTRODUCING A BOARD OF REGENTS 

On Tuesday morning the regents of the University of 
Wisconsin held a session; and I assumed that, having 
made the acquaintance of a university president, you 
might also be interested in interviewing a board of re- 
gents. 1 looked up the statutes of the state of Wisconsin, 
and ascertained that under the law all meetings of the 
board are public. So I went to the administration build- 
ing at ten o’clock on Tuesday morning, the hour set for 
the meeting — and to my great surprise discovered the 
ladies and gentlemen of the august board meeting behind 
locked doors I 

It appears that whenever they have a ticklish question 
to discuss, they evade the law by calling it a meeting of 
a ‘‘committee.” I am in position to testify that the meet- 
ing of the “committee” was a meeting of exactly the same 
individuals as later constituted a meeting of the “board” ; 
also I am in position to testify that they discussed exactly 
the same subject, because the anteroom in which I was 
invited to sit and wait was so near to the meeting-room, 
that I could hear the voices when they were raised, and I 
knew that they were discussing the subject of my pro- 
posed speech. I handed to the secretary of the board a 
formal request for a hearing, and then waited. At a quar- 
ter past ten, the secretary of the board came to the ante- 
room, which was ocqipied by myself and half a dozen 
newspaper reporters, and requested that we should go 
downstairs and wait, as it was not proper for us to be 
“listening in on the proceedings of the board.” Natur- 
ally I was not gratified by this remark, as I had been sit- 
ting quietly in the chair which had been indicated to me as 
the proper chair for me to occupy, and I had not been 
told that it was my duty to stuff cotton into my ears. 

However, I went downstairs, and waited another half 
hour, and then I wrote another note, stating briefly that 
I protested against the board settling a question in secret 
meeting, when the law required that their proceedings 
should be public. After that I waited another hour, and 
then the secretary informed me that the meeting of the 
board of regents was now about to begin, and that the 
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‘'public’’ was welcome to enter. I entered the room where 
the ladies and gentlemen of the board had been violating 
the law of their state for an hour and three-quarters, and 
I was informed that the board would be pleased to give 
me ten minutes in which to present my case. 

I have made it my practice to use most careful courtesy 
in dealing with my enemies, so as to put them in the 
wrong. I dutifully rehearsed to the regents my qualifica- 
tions as a university orator, after which the board pro- 
ceeded to question me, the two active questioners being 
Mr. Butler, the railroad attorney, and Dr. Seaman, the 
reactionary candidate for governor. The latter wanted to 
know if I had been correctly quoted in the newspaper in- 
terview, in which I had charged that President Birge “had 
been influenced by money” in his decision against me. 

Pardon me if I go into details on this point. We have 
seen several university professors being cross-questioned 
by boards of regents, and it will be worth while for us to 
have exact knowledge of how these inquisitions are con- 
ducted. You would have thought that Dr. Seaman, being 
a man prominent in public life, would have taken the 
trouble to provide himself with a copy of the interview 
about which he intended to cross-question me ; but he had 
not done so, and I, as it happens, do not go about with 
copies of my newspaper interviews in my pocket. I was 
embarrassed by Dr. Seaman’s question, and could only 
explain that I had no recollection of having made any such 
statement about President Birge, and that certainly I could 
have no such idea about him. Newspaper reports were 
frequently inaccurate. What I had intended to say and 
should have said was that in his decision concerning me 
President Birge had “acted in the interest of special privi- 
lege.” Later, when I went out from the board, and got a 
copy of the interview, I discovered that this is exactly what 
I was reported to have said, and that Dr. Seaman had been 
misquoting me in a public session of the board, with half 
a dozen newspaper reporters diligently taking notes ! 

President Birge arose and asked on what ground I 
could have made such a statement about him. My answer 
was that he had shown his attitude of sympathy with 
special privilege by many things he had said in our long 
interview; also he had shown a very strong prejudice 
against the enemies of special privilege. 
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“How, for example?” he asked. 

I answered: “If I were a person disposed to take per- 
sonal offense, I would have considered wyself outraged 
by the remark you made to me, that without having read 
any of my books you had come to the conclusion that I 
was a person ‘accustomed to pep up and exaggerate his 
statements in order to create a sensation and to increase 
the sale of his books/ ** (I loathe the expression “pep 
up/’ and beg the reader to understand that I am quoting 
a university president.) 

At this President Birge became much excited, saying 
that this had been a confidential conversation ; he had 
given me his personal opinion of my reputation at my 
request, and I now proceeded to tell it in the presence of 
newspaper reporters — and he was a man old enough to 
be my father ! 

I answered that I did not see that age had anything to 
do with the matter, nor could I understand how our inter- 
view could be regarded as “confidential”; I had come to 
him, a public official, acting in a public matter. There 
could have been nothing “personal” between us, for I did 
not know President Birge, I had never even heard his 
name until I read his interview in a Madison newspaper, 
stating that I was an unfit person to address the university 
students. 

Said President Birge : “I did not say you were unfit.” 

Said I : “I don’t know what your word was, but your 
action was certainly to that effect.” 

Then Attorney Bi;j:ler spoke up, and wanted to know 
if I had threatened that if I were not permitted the use of 
a university building I would attack President Birge and 
the university in some other hall. To this I said that my 
action followed automatically from the situation. I had 
come to Madison for the purpose of delivering to the stu- 
dents an address entitled: “The College Student and the 
Modern Crisis.” If the university would permit me to 
deliver this address, I should deliver it. If they wouldn’t 
permit me to deliver this address, I should naturally have 
to discuss the question of why they took such action. Mr. 
Butler’s answer was that nobody should come to the uni- 
versity, with his consent, and try to bulldoze the board 
of regents by any kind of threat. 

The board offered me an additional five minutes, if I 

16 
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wished it, *but I answered that the greatest virtue in an 
orator was to know when he had said his say. I thanked 
them and retired; and that afternoon they held another 
session, and Mr. Butler and Dr. Seaman, ably seconded 
by the bathtub manufacturer and the wholesale grocer, 
voted that I should be refused the use of the gymnasium. 
The seven other members of the board voted that Presi- 
dent Birge should be requested to grant me the use of the 
gymnasium. President Birge himself did not vote, and I 
am sorry to state that the malted milk regent was absent 
and did not get recorded. Needless to say, all this pub- 
licity — it filled many columns of Madison’s two newspa- 
pers for five days — resulted in the gymnasium’s being 
packed on Wednesday evening. Some two thousand stu- 
dents heard my scheduled address, and asked me ques- 
tions for an hour afterwards, and the walls of the build- 
ing did not collapse, nor have any of the students since 
thrown any bombs. 

Next afternoon I met the champion tennis team, of 
the university, and played each of its members in turn, 
and beat them in straight sets ; and I am told that the stu- 
dent body regarded this as a far more sensational incident 
than my Socialist speech. An elderly professor came up 
to me on the campus next day — I had never seen him be- 
fore, and don’t know his name; but he assured me, with 
deep conviction, that I had made a grave blunder — I 
should have played the tennis matches first, and made the 
speech second, and no building on the campus would have 
been big enough to hold the crowd ! 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 

The University of Wisconsin has the reputation of 
being the most liberal institution of higher education in 
the United States, and on the whole I think the reputation 
is deserved. I have shown what a struggle it took to in- 
troduce one little impulse of new thinking into the place ; 
and you must realize that every mite of freedom has been 
won by the same struggle, and the maintaining of it de^ 
pends upon somebody’s willingness to be disagreeable. I 
talked with one professor, who is known throughout the 
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United States as a writer and lecturer, not a Socialist, 
but a tireless advocate of social justice This man has 
won, and he holds grimly the right to have his own say 
and his own way. He assigns to his graduate students 
“The Brass Che k" as required reading, and as their thesis 
they make a study of some capitalist newspaper in its 
handling of half a dozen crucial public issues, such as the 
steel strike and Mexican intervention. 

The rub comes when the professor goes outside and 
lectures to cii> clubs and ch. mbers of commerce, and gets 
into the newspapers in favor of the recognition of Soviet 
Russia. Then all the reactionaries in the siate clamor for 
his scalp. He said to me: “They say a fox learns to enjoy 
being chased, and in the same v/ay I have had to learn to 
enjoy outmatching my enemies. I feel that I am being 
stalked by a band of thugs ; I have to set out deliberately 
and consciously to l^uild up my prestige throughout the 
state, to keep myself in the public mind, so that my ene- 
mies won't dare go beyond abusing me. Manifestly, that 
means that academic freedom is only for the man who 
has a tough skin and can be happy in a fight. The young 
man, also the weak man, is helpless; if he tries to tell the 
truth about anything, he'll have to go out and write life 
insurance for a living." 

Such is the judgment, after nearly two decades’ expe- 
rience, of one of America's freest college professors, in 
America's freest university. That many men should fail 
in such a test is inevitable. There is another professor in 
the university, an eluerly man, who began his career as a 
Socialist of the academic type ; he is the author of standard 
books on Socialism, and all through the years when he 
made his reputation he recognized the unearned incre- 
ment of land as a grave form of social injustice. He has 
now changed his views, and has become the tamest of 
conservatives, a pitiable figure. It happened recently that 
a friend of mine was in his office, and discovered an eco- 
nomic basis for this transformation. Some one wanted to 
buy some lots from the old professor ; and the price was 
two thousand dollars each, he said. He listened to some 
protest of the would-be purchaser ; then he said : “I know ; 
the price was eighteen hundred a couple of weeks ago, but 
it has now gone up." 

He hung up the receiver, and blandly explained to my 
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friend that he was the fortunate possessor of a tongue of 
land between two lakes which blocked the development of 
the city of Madison, and real estate values were increasing 
there very rapidly ! To a student of my acquaintance this 
old gentleman recently made the statement that ‘'one who 
talks about unearned increment shows by that very act 
that he has not brains enough to be a graduate student/' 
It is interesting to note that when the President of the 
United States was appointing a commission to settle an 
important public question, it was this man he selected to 
represent the economists of the United States. 

They had their war hysteria in Wisconsin, as every- 
where. Senator LaFollette made a speech in which he 
said we had “a grievance" against the German Govern- 
ment, and the Associated Press took out the word “a" and 
substituted the word 'hio" — such a little lie, but it caused 
the whole country to shriek for LaFollette's blood. A 
petition for his expulsion from the senate was circulated 
among the university faculty — the same thing the German 
reactionaries did with their university professors at the 
outbreak of the war. It is not recorded how many pro- 
fessors in Germany refused to sign; but there were six 
courageous men at Wisconsin. One of these was Profes- 
sor Kahlenberg, whose father refused military service in 
Germany. Professor Kahlenberg lost the leadership of 
the chemistry department, and most of his worthwhile 
courses, and has not yet regained them. 

Also, there was George F. Comings, a lecturer in the 
Extension Department, who after the war advocated an 
amnesty resolution at a meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Equity, a farmers' organization. The resolution 
was laid on the table; letters of protest were written to 
the board of regents, and the lecturer was summoned to 
appear before the regents to submit to a rebuke. He re- 
fused to appear, and was dismissed, and became candidate 
for lieutenant-governor of the LaFollette party, receiving 
the largest majority of any candidate on the ticket. When 
Kate Richards O'Hare was refused permission to speak 
in a university hall, Lieutenant-Governor Comings intro- 
duced her, and defended her from organized rowdies, at a 
meeting in the assembly chamber of the state capitol. He 
presided at a dinner of the Federated Press, at which I 
spoke in Madison, and presented a resolution in favor of 
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free speech. It is interesting to note that while he was in 
the university his most ardent opponent was a very 
wealthy dean, who is interested in several banks and a 
power company, and sells stock to the other professors. 

Some thirty years ago, during a controversy over aca- 
demic freedom, the board of regents of Wisconsin adopted 
a resolution, as follows: “Whatever may be the limita- 
tions which trammel inquiry elsewhere, we believe that the 
great State University of Wisconsin should ever encourage 
that continual and fearless sifting and winnowing by 
which alone the truth can be found.’' A tablet containing 
this statement was presented by the class of 1910, but it 
was hidden in the cellar, covered with dust for many 
years, because the regents refused to allow it to be placed 
upon the building. It is now in place on Bascom Hall; 
and during the controversy over my address, the regents 
reaffirmed this motto as the policy of the board. But 
they refused to permit a committee of students and the 
faculty to determine what speakers should be heard. It 
appears that their understanding of freedom is the an- 
cient one of freedom for those who rule. 

I have referred to the fate of the weaker and the 
younger members of the faculty. Let me tell you one 
story ; I do it with much hesitation, because the man who 
told it to me begged me not to repeat it, and I can only do 
so by taking care to give no hint of his identity. Suffice 
it to say that he is a young instructor, a self-made and self- 
taught man, who ha? worked his way up from bitter pov- 
erty in the face of severe physical handicaps. Life has 
meant continual suffering to him, but he is one of those 
natures which manage to use their trials as a means of 
self-discipline. He is one of the gentlest and sweetest 
natures it has ever been my fortune to meet. I wish he 
were a bold man and a fighter, but it happens to be the 
essence of his nature to shrink from strife and notoriety. 

I introduce to you another gentleman, who loves at- 
tention, and does not hesitate to thrust himself forward — 
the Honorable David Jayne Hill, ex-president of Roches- 
ter University and ex-ambassador to Germany; a public 
personage of wealth and reactionary views, who founded 
an organization, the National Association for Constitu- 
tional Government, for the purpose of distributing his 
convictions to the people of the United States. The Na- 
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tional Association for Constitutional Government, with 
David Jayne Hill as president, mailed out to all educators 
in the United States a pamphlet by David Jayne Hill, 
setting forth the importance of preserving those features 
in the constitution of the United States which enable the 
rich to become richer and compel the poor to become 
poorer. Along with the pamphlet went a personal letter, 
inviting the recipient to express his opinion of the views 
set forth in the pamphlet, and stating, among other things, 
that the pamphlet was not circulated for propaganda pur- 
poses, but purely to ascertain the views of others upon 
the question. 

The young instructor received a copy of this letter ; his 
opinion was asked for, and he gave it; he said that he 
thought the views expressed in the pamphlet were wrong, 
and he added: “When you vState that you are not circu- 
lating it for propaganda purposes, I must say plainly that 
I think you are lying.'’ 

Let me point out that the young instructor did not ru^h 
to the newspapers with this opinion; he wrote it in a 
private letter, at request. He was specifically invited to 
say frankly what he thought, and he said frankly what 
he thought, to the organization which asked his opinion 
and no one else. 

But, of course, he had insulted one of the great moguls 
of the plutocracy; he had committed lese majeste in its 
grossest form. It is easy to imagine what happened ; the 
huffy mogul sent the letter to some mogul regent, or per- 
haps to a mogul administrator, and before many days the 
young instructor was summoned to appear before his 
mogul dean. Maybe you imagine that the dean pointed 
out in a friendly way that the youngster had been injudi- 
cious in using a short and ugly word, and ought to use 
longer words while he was connected with a state univer- 
sity. If that is what you imagine, you know very little 
about universities. 

What actually happened was something I had to drag 
from the young man by half an hour of tactful question- 
ing. It was evident that the experience had been a cruel 
one ; he did not want to think about it, he could not speak 
about it without his hands trembling, and his voice also. 
He had been stormed at and denounced, he had been told 
that he was a fool and a puppy, and that he should there 
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and tfien take his pen in hand and write an abject apology 
to the great mogul he had so insulted. And here was 
a young man trying to exist upon the pitiful salary of a 
university instructor, and with a young wife expecting a 
baby. He demanded twenty-four hours to think it over, 
and he went away and wrestled it out with himself. He 
wrote the letter, and since that time has retired into his 
own shell; he never thinks about public questions, he 
writes no letters to anyone, he hardly even reads a news- 
paper, but lives and labors in a little specialty, where he 
hopes to make some contribution to human knowledge. 
Meantime, the dean who did this thing is one of the most 
prominent and powerful persons in the university, in 
charge of the moral destinies of several thousand future 
citizens of the state of Wisconsin. And that is what 
‘‘academic freedom'' means in America’s freest university ! 


CHAPTER XLIX 

THE PEOPLE AND THEIR UNIVERSITY 

1 do not want anyone who reads this book to get the 
idea that I am so naive as to imagine that there is no 
enemy of freedom of teaching save economic privilege. 
I know there are others, and all I am doing is tackle the 
biggest one first. If I work for the control of universi- 
ties by organized farmers and labor unions, it is not be- 
cause I am unaware that these groups have their interests 
and prejudices, but merely because I believe that these 
groups can learn to understand true freedom and justice, 
whereas I know that a plutocratic class has never been 
able to learn anything at any time in human history. 

In the University of Wisconsin it is interestingly 
shown that as soon as you break down the rule of special 
privilege, you find yourself confronted by various kinds 
of mass prejudice and group interest. The people of the 
state consider that they own a university, and they expect 
this university to do their way. The question arises — 
who shall set the standards, the voters, or the faculty, who 
think they know more ? The Wisconsin farmer drives up 
to Madison in his automobile, and demands an interview 
with a dean, saying : “Here I am supporting this univer- 
sity by my taxes, and here you’ve gone and flunked my 
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son!” The farmers* organizations keep jealous watch 
over the percentage of “flunkings,” and if it is too high, 
they say the university is being made into a place of aca- 
demic snobbery. And maybe they are right — ^it is not so 
easy to say! 

A former state superintendent of education in Wiscon- 
sin told me a funny story. It was proposed to have the 
normal schools teach engineering, but President Van Hise 
of the university said this was impossible ; the university 
alone could teach engineering, it had mysteriously and 
mystically efficient methods of doing so. The superinten- 
dent met an instructor who had recently been taken on in 
this school, and thinking he would like to know about 
these special methods, he asked : “How did they tell you 
to teach engineering ?” 

“They didn’t tell me anything,’’ said the instructor. 

“You mean they gave you no special instructions about 
how you were to teach ?” 

“Nothing at all,” said the other; then he thought— 
“Oh, yes, to be sure, they told me to flunk one-third of 
the students and send them to the Agricultural School !” 

Also there are the religious organizations, clam- 
oring for their share of power. There is the so-called 
“Fundamentalist” movement in the Baptist church, an or- 
ganization which combines theological with economic 
obscurantism, and wages vigorous war against the teach- 
ing of modern ideas. Professor Otto is giving a course 
on “Man and Nature,” an elementary survey of evolution, 
the most popular course in the university. The Baptists 
denounce him as an atheist, and all the religious organiza- 
tions have got together to demand that the university shall 
drop this course. The place is surrounded by a veritable 
fortification of religious establishments, all carrying on 
instruction of their own, and all trying to break into the 
state institution. There is the Wesleyan Foundation, 
which hires “student pastors,” and is giving courses off 
the campus, and wants these courses to count as university 
credits. They have succeeded in arranging this at the 
University of Illinois; why not at Wisconsin? There are 
the Catholics, with a million dollar endowment, a chapel 
and dormitories, also clamoring for their share of univer- 
sity power and prestige. There is a Lutheran building, 
an Episcopal chapter-house, and so on. These religious 
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movements are now opened with an official university 
convocation, and they are pushing, pushing all the time, 
trying to keep modern science away from the people. 

Also, of course, the militarists have been lifted up by 
the war wave. Wisconsin is compelled to have military 
training, being a ‘‘land grant’* institution. So the campus 
is troubled by the clamor of young men preparing them- 
selves for slaughter. Officers strut about with artificial 
pomposity — say artificial, because I suspect they are ex- 
real estate men and Rotary Club members. However, their 
disguise serves them with the khaki-clad sheep who rush 
here and there in response to barked-out orders, and have 
their photographs taken in long lines, to send home to 
mamma and papa on the farm. I wandered about watch- 
ing them; and for variety I came upon a madman, stand- 
ing all alone on the campus, leaping up like a jumping- jack, 
shooting his two arms this way and that, and making si- 
lence through a megaphone. I was puzzled, until I saw 
a moving-picture operator taking the scene; it was a 
“cheer leader** having himself perpetuated! 

They have, of course, their athletic craze at Wisconsin, 
as everywhere else. Enormous sums are handled, and 
there is the usual graft; favoritism in jobs, free tickets 
and passes, and the “scalping** of these. There is the 
usual professionalism, with easy jobs for athletes pre- 
tending to go through college. There are the usual fra- 
ternities and sororities, organized into little snobbish 
groups, and busy with student politics, “log-rolling** and 
“back-scratching.** if the purpose of the university is to 
prepare students for what they are to meet in outside life, 
these things, of course, have their place. 

They have a daily paper, the “Cardinal,** and I discov- 
ered that here also the students are getting a complete 
training in the ways of the outside world. The “Cardi- 
nal** is supposed to be the publication of the student body, 
and those who edit it are supposed to do the work for the 
honor and the experience. But large sums are taken in 
and no one knows where they go. There was an investi- 
gation by the student senate, and the findings were kept 
secret. One student on the board persisted in asking ques- 
tions, and he was expelled; he ran for re-election, and 
on the very day of election the paper published an elab- 
orate attack upon his integrity ; his answer was published 
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the day after his defeat ! The paper refused publication of 
another student’s article, demanding to know the circula- 
tion of the paper and the salaries paid to the editors, if 
any. It developed that the business manager had bor- 
rowed three hundred and seventy dollars from the paper 
without security, and that there had been other such loans 
not specified. A pretty complete training for capitalist 
journalism and politics! 

Here, as everywhere, it is the fraternity and sorority 
groups which run the student body. They bring from 
their wealthy homes the usual reactionary opinions; and 
the last reactionary governor, Philipp by name, laid down 
the ideal of a university a couple of years ago — ^the mothers 
and fathers of Wisconsin might rest assured that their 
university would send their sons and daughters home with 
the same ideas they had when they came I I picked up a 
couple of issues of the ‘‘Wisconsin Octopus,” a humorous 
monthly published by the student body. Here is a little 
sketch, which might have been taken from the “Saturday 
Evening Post,” showing a long-haired student in specta- 
cles, listening enraptured to a frantic Bolshevist orator on 
a soap-box, while another figure, labeled “Stude Body,” 
turns away in disgust. This heads an editorial, “Boost 
Wisconsin.” “Empty heads are the cause of mental revo- 
lution,” says this wise editor — forgetting about stomachs. 
He denounces “a small group, yet a very insistent and 
annoying group,” which is attacking its alma mater. “Wis- 
consin welcomes criticism, but criticism made in a holy 
and healthy manner. Wisconsin has no room for knock- 
ers. They are not welcome Let those with radi- 

cal thoughts keep them to themselves.” 

I turn to the front cover of this satisfied publication; 
it portrays a table in a lobster palace, with a semi-nude 
girl-student at a supper-party with a man-student. There 
is a quart bottle of liquor on the table, and another in a 
bucket of ice beside the table, and the man-student has 
fallen asleep, dead drunk. Such is student life according 
to the “Wisconsin Octopus” for May, 1922. And in case 
this issue be not representative, I take up that of January, 
1922. This also portrays on the cover a semi-nude girl- 
student at a “prom” with a young man-student, who can 
scarcely be distinguished from the one in the “Arrow” 
collar advertisement on the back cover. The frontispiece 
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of the issue consists of a drawing entitled: “The Clock 
Watcher/’ and v e discover that a “clock watcher” is a 
man-student ob: jrving the ankles of a girl-student. 
On the next page we find a poem, which speaks for itself : 

Absinth makes the heart grow fonder, 

Make the lights go blinking yonder, 

Makes one lamp-post seem like ten, 

Absent absinth, come again. 

On the next page we find a cartoon, portraying a semi- 
nude girl-student, sunk in a lounging chair, smoking a 
cigarette; we are told: 

A good woman’s a good woman, 

But a smoke’s a smoke. 

On the next page we find some sketches, seeming to indi- 
cate that the “prom” is a kind of college kissing game, and 
that at the end of this game the girl lies in a drunken 
swoon. Later on we find three drawings, “The Famous 
Prom Soak,” which tell us in three funny ways that the 
“prom” is a place where both boys and girls get drunk 
and have a headache the next morning. A little farther on 
occurs an illustration of a boy and girl who are con- 
versing : 

'1 know something that beats the Prom.” 

“What?” 

“Buy a car, and park some place.” 

A little later we learn: “If it’s stag, it’s a souse-party.” 
A little later we see a girl walking on an electric-light wire, 
and it is explained to us, “A modern girl can’t be shocked.” 

I think I have quoted enough. I leave it to the impar- 
tial reader to decide the question — whose heads are empty 
at the University of Wisconsin? Is it the little group of 
devoted idealists of the Social Science Club, who in the 
face of ridicule and scolding have brought a series of 
writers and public men, both radical and conservative, to 
discuss modern problems before the student body ? Or is 
it the little set of snobbish fraternity men, who run the 
social and political life of the university, and edit its pub- 
lications for the advertising of their own sensuality and 
cynicism ? 
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CHAPTER L 

EDUCATION F. O. B. CHICAGO 

There was one American captain of industry with a 
monstrously developed bump of acquisitiveness; as he 
described himself : ‘T am a great clamorer for dividends.’' 
It was frequently charged that in the early days his clam- 
oring — or at any rate that of his subordinates — did not 
stop at arson and burglary; it is certain that it did not 
stop at railroad rebates, “midnight tariffs,” and numerous 
other violations of law. By such means he made himself 
master of the oil industry of the country, and was on the 
way to acquiring the railways and the banks and the 
Child’s restaurants. He had made one or two hundred 
millions of dollars, and was busily turning it into one or 
two billions; but he found rising against him a clamor of 
public execration, and the poor rich man, whose second 
most conspicuous bump was of fear, began casting about 
for some way to take the curse off himself. 

About that time he met an educator — one of these typi- 
cal American combinations of financial shrewdness and 
moral fervor, a veritable wizard of a money-getter, a 
“vamp” in trousers, a grand, impressive, inspirational 
Chautauqua potentate. The old oil king was completely 
captivated. We can imagine him going home to the 
privacy of the royal bed-chamber, or wherever it is that 
oil kings and queens exchange domestic confidences. “Say, 
Laura, I met a fellow today — ^by crackie, he’s a wonder f 
He’s a professor of Semitics, or pyrotechnics, or some- 
thing or other, I forget just what — but he knows every- 
thing there is, and he’s going to build me a university and 
make me the greatest philanthropist in America!” 

“Now, John,” says the oil queen, “you better be care- 
ful and hold on to your money. The Lord is able to take 
care of people’s souls, and they don’t need this new- 
fangled modern learning.” 

“That’s all right, my dear,” says the oil king, “but 
every business has to advertise. I figured out that this is 
the cheapest yet. And, besides, I always wished I’d had 
an education, so that you and I might get invited out to 
dinner-parties, and not have everybody laugh at us the way 
they do.” 
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This oil king had r. pathetic trust in education, as 
something you could buy ready-made for cash, the same 
as a political machine or a state railroad commission. If 
anybody tried to put off on him an oil-field that had got 
salt water in, he would know the difference; but it did 
not occur to him that there might be fakes in education, 
or that a petroleum philanthropist might not be able to 
order the whole of the human spirit, F. O. B. Chicago, 
thirty days net. 

I picture the educational ‘die-vamp,'* President Harper, 
calling into consultation some fellow-faker in the architec- 
tural line. Says the architectural wizard : ‘T suppose 
this old bird will want something plain and economical — 
the biggest floor-space for his money.'' 

‘*Not on your life," says the educational wizard. “He 
wants something he never saw before; he's going in for 
culture. You know I specialize in these old things — He- 
brew and Greek and Assyrian and Sanskrit and Egyp- 
tian " 

“How would it do to give him a row of pyramids?" 
says the architectural wizard. 

“No," says the educational wizard, “he would think 
that was heathen. He's a religious old bird — a Baptist, 
like me ; that's how I got him, in fact — met him at an ice 
cream festival." 

“Oh, well then, it's plain," says the architectural 
wizard. “What we want is real old Gothic — stained-glass 
windows, mullioned, and crenellated battlements, and 
moated draw-bridges- -" 

“That sounds great!" says the educational wizard. 
“What does it look like ?" 

“I'll have one of my office boys get you up a sketch this 
afternoon," says the architectural wizard. “It's a good 
style from our point of view, because it uses about four 
times as much stone per square foot of floor-space, and 
stone is where we get our rake-off." 

A thousand years ago, you understand, men rode over 
the earth, clad in heavy iron armor, like hard-shell crabs. 
Every joint had to be tightly covered, lest a flying arrow 
should pierce the crack; and when they built themselves 
homes they were moved by this same terror of swift 
arrows, so they made the windows narrow and deep. They 
built the walls of thick stone to withstand the pounding of 
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battering-rams, and to hold up the enormous weight of 
the pile. Such was the origin of ‘"Gothic” architecture ; 
and I do not know any better way to expose to you the 
elaborate system of buncombe which is called “higher 
education” than to state that here in twentieth century 
America, where we know of bows and arrows only in 
poetry, and have the materials and the skill to build struc- 
tures of steel and glass, big and airy and bright as day — 
we deliberately go and reproduce the architectural mon- 
strosities, the intellectual and spiritual deformities of a 
thousand years ago, and compel modern chemists and 
biologists and engineers to do their research work by arti- 
ficial light, for fear of arrows which ceased to fly when 
the last Indian was penned up in a reservation. 

Not alone at the University of Chicago do you find 
stone towers with crenellated battlements — that is, notches 
through which arrows may be fired, and stones and flam- 
ing Standard Oil hurled down; you find them at college 
after college all over the United States. I look up some 
pictures I happen to have — here they are at Princeton and 
at Syracuse and at Colorado! You find Columbia Univer- 
sity spending several millions for a huge Roman temple 
of white marble, called a 'library — a structure which is 
magnificent for picture post-card purposes, but which 
gives about ten per cent of the shelf-room that should 
have been bought for the money, and compels everybody 
in the main reading-room to use electric lights most of the 
day! 

I recall one of my earliest radical impulses, derived 
from the spectacle I used to see when I stayed late in the 
afternoon in this library building. From regions un- 
known would emerge an army of old women with buckets 
and scrubbing-brushes; pitiful, wizened up old creatures 
crawling about the marble corridors on their hands 
and knees, mopping up the dirt of the students’ 
feet and the spittle of their mouths. Manifestly, this 
cleaning might have been done by machinery, it might 
have been done by able-bodied men with mops; but 
women were cheaper, and there were those in charge of 
the university’s affairs who cared more about money than 
humanity. 

Of course, we know what such persons will answer; 
the old women were glad to get the work. In the same 
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way they answer that chemists and biologists and engi- 
neers are glad to get a chance to do research work, even 
at cost of their eyesight. At the University of Chicago 
they discovered that men were anxious to get such work, 
even at the cost of their health. In his book, ‘^The Higher 
Learning in America,^’ 'rhorstein Veblen tells of an inci- 
dent which happened in a certain laboratory ‘‘dedicated to 
one of the branches of biological science.” Having been 
for ten years a professor at the University of Chicago, 
Professor Veblen felt under the necessity of withholding 
names; but I am not under the same necessity, and I 
make so bold as to state tl lat it occurred in the Hull Bio- 
logical Laboratory of the University of Chicago. 

The building was supposed to be ventilated by a hot air 
system; fre.sh air was taken in from the outside, and 
warmed over steam coils, and distributed through the 
building. It began to be noted that members of the scien- 
tific stai? were mysteriously falling sick. They would be 
forced to stay at home, or to take a vacation ; they would 
get well, and then come back and get sick again. Finally, 
one professor went rooting about in the basement of the 
building, and made the discovery that the university au- 
thorities, in order to save the cost of heating, had boarded 
up the outside intake, so that the air which passed through 
the steam-coils was being derived in part from a man- 
hole leading to a sewer. The great capitalist university 
had found it too costly to heat its Gothic halls — playfully 
described by Veblen is “heavy ceiled, ill-lighted lobbies, 
which might have ser /ed as a mustering place for a body 
of unruly men at arms, but which mean nothing more to 
the point today than so many inconvenient flag-stones to 
be crossed in coming and going.” 


CHAPTER LI 

THE university OF STANDARD OIL 

Providence arranged it that soon after the University 
of Chicago was built, the oil king’s digestion gave out, 
and he retired to the country to live on graham crackers 
and milk and play golf all day. The job of turning his 
two hundred million dollars into two billions was left to 
his efficient subordinates, and they were not so much inter. 
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ested in the old man’s advertising ventures, so that the 
university was left to run itself. Veblen describes its 
spirit as ‘‘a ravenous megalomania.” For years President 
Harper followed the plan of buying everything he wanted, 
and sending the bill to John D. But that was stopped, 
and now the running of the university is seen to by the 
usual board of interlocking directors, mostly elderly Bap- 
tists. They have had in past times some first-rate scien- 
tists; what they have now is a faculty of aged dotards, 
who set the tone of the place, and the young men try to 
act dotards to the best of their ability. 

They are sensitive on the subject of petroleum at the 
university ; they blush at mention of the word, and do not 
admit the conventional book-plates showing the lamp of 
knowledge. Some time ago a wag composed a "‘doxology” 
for use by the students, and the young radicals have fun 
with this — 

Praise God from whom oil blessings flow, 

Praise him, oil creatures here below, 

Praise him above, ye heavenly host. 

Praise Father, Son — but John the most. 

I met one professor at the University of Chicago who 
insisted that teaching was entirely free. He added, with 
some asperity: “Of course you will do the Bemis story! 
We shall never hear the end of the Bemis story.” 

“Too bad !” I said, sympathetically. “I haven’t heard 
that story; what is it?” 

“Just a piece of slander,” said the professor. “I 
know positively that the case of Bemis was not a case of 
academic freedom at all, and he himself admits it.” 

That was something definite. I ascertained that Ed- 
ward W. Bemis is an economist and engineer, with offices 
in Chicago and New York, so I wrote and asked him 
about the matter. I quote his letter, and leave it for you 
to form your own judgment: 

I was called from Vanderbilt University to the University 
of Qiicago to the chair of Associate Professor of Economics 
and Sociology, at the opening of the University of Chicago in 
October, 1892. In March, 1895, President Harpefr informed me 
that the trustees had dropped me from the faculty the previous 
December, to take effect in July, 1895. He informed me then 
and in subsequent conversations that my attitude on public util- 
ity and labor questions was the cause, and that if he cared to 
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talk about the reasons for my dismissal, I could not secure any 
other college position in the country. 

A great deal was made of the matter in the newspapers all 
over this country, under the heading of College Freedom, and 
many papers took it up. I did teach after that, for two years, 
1897-9, in the Kansas State Agricultural College, but, finding 
no openings in the larger universities, ^ I turned my attention 
exclusively to the investigation of public utility questions, and 
to assisting states, cities and commissions in such matters. I 
found a congenial field as head of the Cleveland, Ohio, Water 
Department, under Tom L. Johnson, from September, 1901, to 
1910, and have since then spent my strength on building up an 
organization of engineers and accountants devoted to assisting 
cities and states and other public bodies, including the national 
government, in appraisals and rate adjustments of public utilities. 

I received no calls for teaching, save as above mentioned, 
since I was forced out of the University of Chicago, and for 
over twenty years have sought none. I have never been a 
Socialist, or an extremist along any line, but have investigated 
and to some degree favored public ownership of public utilities, 
and have had a friendly relation with the American labor move- 
ment. 

My opposition to the efforts of certain Chicago utilities to 
secure lighting and street railway franchises, while I was at the 
University of Chicago, and the public address which I made 
during the famous Pullman strike in 1894, wherein I did not 
endorse the strike but did say that the railroads had often boy- 
cotted each other, violated law, etc., as well as had the men, 
were features assigned by President Harper for the opposition 
to me, resulting in my dismissal by the trustees of the uni- 
versity. 

A professor at the University of Chicago who read 
this manuscript volunteered to get for me the univer- 
sity’s side of the stor}', and he wrote me : 

At the time of his “dismissal” Bemis was in the extension 
division. His appointment ran out and he was offered re-appoint- 
ment, his remuneration to come from the fees of students. This 
action might, of course, be described in Mr. Bemis' phrase, 
“dropped me from the faculty.” 

I submitted that statement to Professor Bemis, who 
answered by wire : 

My letter which you quote is absolutely correct. No propo- 
sition for continuance of my work, half of which was to ad- 
vanced students within the university walls, was ever made to me. 

Another of the casualties of Mr. Rockefeller’s uni- 
versity was Professor Triggs, as I have told in “The 
Brass Check,” and I gather they were not sorry when 
Veblen moved West. I was told that one professor had 
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recently been “on the carpet for excess of radical zeal,’^ 
and I wrote to ask him if this was true. He answered 
that the trouble he had got into was for being away too 
much. Said he : “I have never known of anyone at Chi- 
cago being interfered with in any way ‘for excess of 
radical zeal.* To be sure, no such excess exists.’* Which 
I find a charming reply ! 

To the same effect is the testimony of John C. Ken- 
nedy, formerly a professor at the University of Chicago. 
Questioned by Chairman Walsh of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission, Professor Kennedy stated concerning 
the faculty : “A sincere desire to deal with fundamental 

conditions does not seem to be there in most cases I 

think they are a poor crowd among which to look for lead- 
ers to bring about any fundamental change in social condi- 
tions.** The reason for Professor Kennedy’s discontent 
was that he had been engaged by the University of Chi- 
cago Settlement to make a survey of labor and living con- 
ditions among the Stockyards workers. He had prepared 
an elaborate and thoroughly documented report, which 
several of the packers found satisfactory; but Swift & 
Company — which has a member of the firm on the board 
of the University of Chicago — objected that Professor 
Kennedy had drawn “political conclusions’* from his data; 
that is, he had suggested a remedy for the evil conditions 
in the Stockyards, for the workers to organize to protect 
themselves ! These portions of the report were cut out 
before it was published, and the whole matter was hushed 
up, both by the university authorities and by the news- 
papers of the interlocking directorate in Chicago. 

They have one “renommir professor” at Chicago, and 
are very proud of him. I don’t think I exaggerate in say- 
ing that out of the score of faculty members I talked with 
on the subject of academic freedom, not one failed to 
mention Robert Morss Lovett as the university’s certifi- 
cate of emancipation from Standard Oil. Out of the 
warmth of his big heart Professor Lovett gives his help 
to Hindoo revolution! .sts thrown into jail, and to Russian 
sweat-shop workers clubbed over the head by the police. 
I asked him to read this manuscript, and he tells me that 
he thinks I am too severe upon the university. He won- 
ders what I will have to say about places like Minnesota 
and Illinois, which are so much worse. To avoid misun- 
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derstanding, let me state that I have net been able to find 
a single one of the great American universities which is 
truly liberal or truly free; but there are degrees of bad- 
ness among them, and the University of Chicago is one 
of the best. I have no desire to deny it due credit, there- 
fore I note PrO ' essor Lovett’s comment — ^that during the 
early days of the university President Harper stood for 
liberalism in religion, and thereby lost much Baptist 
money ; also that the university made an enviable record 
during the war, in that there was no interference with 
the private views of any professor on this question. 

Shortly after the w'^r there developed a strongs 
movement to refuse diplomas to about a dozen of the stu- 
dents who were accused of radical activities, but this 
movement was defeated at the last minute. I talked with 
several of these students, and with others who are now 
struggling to defend ideas of social justice at the univer- 
sity. They had a little paper, called ‘‘Chanticleer,’’ and 
were so indiscreet as to reprint an article from the Seattle 
“Union Record” praising the paper. So the student daily 
hailed them as the “boy Bolsheviks” of the university, and 
both students and professors joined in a campaign of ridi- 
cule and sneering. The climax came with the fourth issue,, 
containing an article by Clarence Darrow; not twenty 
students could be found to distribute this. Among the 
most active in attacking the little paper was a dean who 
has just died; he never lost an opportunity to denounce 
the radicals, and gave no scholarships or honors to such. 
I am presenting in this book many cases of college pro- 
fessors “let out” for speaking intemperately about conser- 
vatives; I am wondering if anyone will answer me by 
telling of a single professor “let out” from an American 
college for speaking intemperately about radicals ! 

I talked with another professor at Chicago, who does 
not want his name used. I asked him what he thought 
about the status of his profession, and he gave the best 
description of academic freedom in America that I have 
yet come upon. He said: “We are good cows; we stand 
quietly in our stanchions, and give down our milk at 
regular hours. We are free, because we have no desire 
to do anything but what we are told we ought to do. And 
we die of premature senility.” 

They have another professor at the University of Chi- 
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cago who is not entirely satisfied with America as it is, 
and that is Robert Herrick, the novelist. He expressed 
the fear that I might try to write the same kind of book 
as ‘The Brass Check”; that is, to show direct pressure 
of financial interests upon college professors — whereas the 
way it is done is by class feeling, by the tradition of aca- 
demic dignity, the prestige of old and established things, 
“the tone of the house.” I took the liberty of telling Pro- 
fessor Herrick of a few cases I had collected, and he 
admitted that he had had no idea there were things like 
that going on. 

Robert Herrick would, of course, never fail in urban- 
ity and graciousness; but fundamentally, I think he is 
more pessimistic about American education than I am. He 
said : “Universities can't get money except by getting 
great numbers of students ; so they dare not set any high- 
er standards than rival institutions in the same neighbor- 
hood. So the American soul stays flabby ; all that counts 
is show, and in every department you get by with super- 
ficiality. It is a lunch-counter system of education ; read 
a novel and get a credit ; then go out into the world, and 
use your college prestige to make a fortune; and then 
give your name to a college building. We do absolutely 
nothing for men and women who come to college, in the 
way of giving them true culture, higher standards of 
thought or conduct. I go to any university club and look 
over the alumni, and I see that we have given them no 
distinction — in dress, in speech, in morals, in ideas. You 
cannot tell them from the bathtub salesmen or the agents 
of barbers' supplies you meet in the lobby of the Black- 
stone Hotel.” 

The above is from a man who has been teaching for 
twenty-nine years at the University of Chicago ; and you 
may compare it with the pungent remark of Professor 
Cattell, who was a teacher for twenty-six years at Colum- 
bia : “The average university club in America could more 
^easily dispense with its library than with its bar.” 
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CHAPTER LII 

LITTLE HALLS FOR RADICALS 

The touchiest problem with all academic authorities is 
that of '‘outsidi. speakers/' They can handle their own 
professors ; by care in selecting instructors, and weeding 
out the undesirables before they get prestige, they can keep 
dangerous ideas from creeping into the classrooms. But 
it always happens th:re are half a dozen students who 
come from Socialist homes, and these get together and 
call themselves some society with a college name, and start 
inviting labor agitators and literary self-advertisers, to dis- 
turb the dignity and calm of scholarship. This puts the 
university administration in a dilemma; they are damned 
if they do and damned if they don’t. If they refuse to let 
the radical propagandist in, there is a howl that they are 
repressing freedom of thought; on the other hand, if they 
do let him in, who can figure what millionaire may be led 
to alter his will ? 

There is always a little group of disturbers at every 
large university; and those at Chicago were moved to 
invite Upton Sinclair to come to their campus and repeat 
his Wisconsin performance. I was not present at the 
consultation between the president of the University of 
Chicago and his loyal and efficient secretary ; but I have 
been able to imagine the scene. You understand, there 
isn’t a particle of prejudice against radicals, and we have 
absolute freedom of speech at our university, we are 
willing for the students to hear anyone they wish ; but we 
decide that we had better minimize the trouble by confin- 
ing this literary self-advertiser to a small hall, so that 
students will not announce the meeting, and the newspa- 
pers won’t hear about it, and the wealthy trustees and 
donors may not know that it has happened. 

But the day before the lecture there is excitement in 
our president’s office — Upton Sinclair has arrived in Chi- 
cago, and has telephoned asking for an interview. He 
comes; and we discover that he has shaved off the bushy 
black Bolshevik whiskers in which we had every right to 
expect to find him ; also he has left off his red necktie, and 
has adopted a gentle and seductive smile — you know how 
cunning these Bolsheviks are! Our president's secretary 
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tries to smooth him down — ^tells him what a great novelist 
he is, and how delighted we are to have him speak at 
cur university, and how, of course, there is no particle of 
prejudice against radicals. Then he is taken into the dark 
Gothic chamber where our aged president sits by the dim 
light of arrow-proof windows, 

Harry Pratt Judson has been at our university since it 
was founded thirty years ago, and is a holder of ten col- 
lege degrees, and a high interlocking director in all the 
Rockefeller foundations for the guidance of American 
intellectual life. Also he is the author of a manual for 
college presidents entitled: “The Higher Education as a 
Training for Business,’’ a book which deserves to be 
required reading for every course in educational adminis- 
tration, a standard guide to the art of persuading the rich 
to put up their money for mullioned windows and crenel- 
lated battlements and moated draw-bridges. There has 
to be somebody to keep the interlocking directorate aware 
of the importance of culture, and Harry Pratt Judson is 
the boy for this job; showing how a college education 
really does pay in dollars and cents, and putting it in lan- 
guage so simple that the basest pork merchant over at the 
yards” can get the point. Says our President Judson: 
^‘Men buy and sell, not merely for fun, but for profit.” 
And again : “A reputation for honest dealing with custo- 
mers is a valuable asset.” And again : “The habit of sus- 
tained mental application is got only by persistently ap- 
plying the mind to work in a systematic way.” Can any 
one deny these statements? If so, let him speak, or forever 
after hold his peace, while we, the administration of the 
University of Chicago, assert and declare that our Harry 
Pratt Judson is an educated educator and an inspired in- 
spirationalist. 

The Bolshevik author enters the presidential sanctum, 
still with that evil seductive smile. Pie explains that he 
has spoken to an audience of two thousand people at the 
University of Wisconsin, and fears that a hall seating 
only two hundred people will not accommodate those who 
wish to hear him at Chicago. He understands there is a 
large auditorium, Mandel Hall, which seats thirteen hun- 
dred — 

“Ah, yes,” says our president, with that urbanity which 
distinguishes him, “but we are accustomed to reserve 
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Mandel Hall for speak^^rs who ar© invited by the univer- 
sity/' 

“Well," says the Bolshevik author — could anyone 
imagine the impudence ? — “I should be perfectly willing to 
be invited by the university." 

“I'm afraid that could hardly be arranged," says our 
president, as sweetly as ever. “Of course, Mr. Sinclair, 
you understand that we are quite willing for our students 
to listen to anyone's ideas ; we have absolute freedom of 
speech at this university, but we have our established tra- 
ditions regarding the use of our halls, and you could not 
expect us to make an €xoq3tion in your case." 

“Well," says the Bolshevik author, “it would seem, 
President Judson, that your idea of freedom of speech is 
that the radicals have a small hall and the conservatives a 
large hall." 

But even that does not cause our president to waver in 
his urbanity. He is an old and wise man, accustomed to 
handling many crude people — ^you cannot imagine the 
things he has had said to him by pork merchants! He 
smiles his gentle, rebuking smile, and says: “You must 
admit, Mr. Sinclair, it would be better for you to have a 
hall that is too small than to have one that is too large." • 

To this the fellow answers that he is willing to take 
the risk. So our president sees there is nothing to be 
gained by prolonging the discussion, and tells him in plain 
words that the hall which has been assigned him is the 
only hall he can have. 

The Bolshevik aiithor goes out, and doubtless would 
like to denounce us in the newspapers, but our interlocking 
trustees have seen to that — they own all the newspapers 
in Chicago, and Upton Sinclair stays in the city a week, 
and not one pays any attention to his presence. More 
than that, we have got things so arranged all over the 
United States that Upton Sinclair can spend three months 
traveling over the country, stopping at twenty-five cities, 
and in all that time have only two newspaper reporters 
come to ask him for an interview ! 

However, we know that he is a dangerous customer, 
and we watch with some trepidation to see what he will 
do. On the evening of the lecture we go to the hall, and 
fifteen minutes before the time set we find a state of af- 
fairs — truly, we don't know whether to be amused or 
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irritated. We can't think how the students managed to 
hear about this unadvertised lecture, and it is a distressing 
thing to see so many young people with a craving for un- 
wholesome sensation. They have packed the little hall; 
the aisles are solid with them ; they are hanging from our 
mullioned windows, and blocking all the corridors out- 
side the many doors. And all the time more of them 
coming ! 

The Bolshevik author arrives, accompanied by two or 
three professors. We have always said that these “reds" 
ought to be kicked off the faculty, and now we see 
the consequences of tolerating them ! The author shoves 
his way to the platform, and — we tremble with indigna- 
tion even now as we recall his proceedings — he tells the 
students about his interview with our august president, 
and states plainly that he thinks we have discriminated 
against him because he is a radical. He asserts, on the 
authority of several students, that no difficulty has ever 
before been raised about giving Mandel Hall for speak- 
ers invited by students; also he mentions that the uni- 
versity has barred Raymond Robins and Rabindranath 
Tagore. And we note that a large percentage of the 
Audience laugh and applaud, as if they thought such fel- 
lows ought to be heard ! He goes on to say that outside is 
a beautiful warm spring evening, and a quadrangle with 
soft green grass, and thick Gothic walls to shelter it from 
the wind. If they will go outside and squat, he will come 
and talk to them, and there will be plenty of room for 
everyone who wishes to hear his self-laudations. 

The students laugh and cheer — what can you expect 
of young people, who have little sense of dignity, and 
think this is a lark? They troop outside, and more come 
running up from all directions. Never in the thirty years 
of our university has there been such a violation of pro- 
priety. For an hour the man delivers a rankly socialistic 
harangue to fifteen hundred students, and when he tries 
to stop, they clamor for him to go on, they crowd about 
and ask him questions, and he is kept talking until eleven 
o’clock at night, telling our young men and women about 
strikes and graft — all the most dangerous ideas, which 
we have been working so hard to keep away from them ! 
Even things right here in Chicago — the fact that our big- 
gest newspapers have their buildings upon land which they 
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have stolen from the city schools ; the tact that our school- 
board has been stealing several millions of dollars of the 
people's money, while a clerk of our city jail has got 
away with three thousand dollars belonging.to his pris- 
oners ! 

However, we are happy to say that some of our stu- 
dents resisted these Bolshevik blandishments, and gave 
proof of the principles we have instilled into them. We 
have a university paper called the ‘‘Daily Maroon," which 
the radicals impudenily diib the “Moron." This paper 
next day had a report of the meeting, and it certainly was 
delightful the way they it to the oratorical author : 
“His talk was a more or less skilful combination of a 
frenzied street corner gathering (to be sure, there v/as no 
soap-box), and a lecture in Pc'litical Economy on capital 
and labor and the feudal system. All the old platitudes 
used for the last decade in liberal workmen's papers were 
repeated." You will not fail to appreciate the gentlemanly 
tone of that rebuke; and then, this most cruel cut of all: 
“One is tempted, too, to wonder what kind of novels Mr. 
Sinclair writes ; if they are as full of mistakes in grammar 
as his address last night, his publishers must be gray 
around the temples." Reading the above, we were so murfi 
pleased that we sent marked copies to all the directors of 
the Standard Oil Company and the packers, so that our 
friends might have proof that the better classes of our 
students do not read socialistic books. 

That was the end of the incident, except for a trick 
which the wretched Bolshevik played upon us. Would 
you believe it, he wasn't cowed by the rebuke of the 
“Daily Maroon," but actually tried to seduce our student 
body next afternoon by engaging in a tennis match with 
the champion of our university. Our champion beat him, 
though by an effort so mighty that it split his pants. But 
all the time the author was being beaten, he kept up a 
hypocritical pretense of good nature, intending thereby 
to win the regard of our young and unsophisticated under- 
graduates. In this purpose we are sorry to say he seemed 
to be successful, for next day the “Daily Maroon" ap- 
peared with a grave editorial, in which it took back at 
least a portion of the previous day's well-deserved rebuke : 

Upton Sinclair plays tennis more pleasingly than he talks 
or writes. Although he lost two sets to Captain Frankenstein 
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yesterday afternoon, he did it with a grace that does not char- 
acterize his books and speeches. He played and lost like a 
sportsman. He gave no evident sign of petty displeasure at 
being defeated. One admires manliness, and one finds far more 
of it in witnessing Mr. Sinclair on the tennis court than^ in 
reading one of his tearful harangues of the yellow press which, 
he declares, has hounded him, and suppressed his thoughts. 

All we can say about that is, how fortunate that so 
few Bolsheviks take part in athletics! 

CHAPTER LIII 

THE UNIVERSITY OF JUDGE GARY 

There is another great ruling class munition-factory in 
the vicinity of Chicago, Northwestern University, at 
Evanston, Illinois. It is one of those terrible places, of 
which there are scores in the United States, which began 
as little church institutions, and by the grace of graft have 
grown to enormous size. Northwestern is Methodist, and 
has some ten thousand strictly pious students, and over 
six hundred instructors, and not a rag of an idea to cover 
its bare bones. The man who was until last year its presi- 
dent fitted himself for that office by being the university's 
‘‘Director of the Bureau of Salesmanship Research.*’ The 
first vice-president of the university is the general coun- 
sel of the Illinois Steel Company ; the third vice-president 
is vice-president of the Illinois Steel Company; while the 
grand duke is the very grandest of all grand dukes in the 
United States — that prince of open shoppers and poten- 
tate of reaction, Ju%e Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation! 

For many years previously the leading grand duke was 
James A. Patten, the grain speculator, whose million dol- 
lar corner in wheat was the sensation of my boyhood. 
Mr. Patten began life as a clerk in a country store, and his 
claim to direct a great educational institution is based upon 
his acquaintance with the grain commission business, one 
of the most thoroughly organized of American swindles. 
Mr. Patten is director of two national banks, a trust com- 
pany, a grain company, and an Edison company. He is a 
malignant “open shopper,” and during his reign at North- 
western waged incessant war upon two or three liberals 
who got into the place. 
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One of these men was Professor Gray, whom we have 
already met at the University of Minnesota. Gray man- 
aged to stick at Northwestern for :iixteen years. He 
taught economics; a liberal colleague taught psychology, 
and the president of the university remarked to a friend of 
mine that these were the two hardest departments he had 
to administer, because one touched on religion and the 
other on the pocket-book! Gray was handicapped in the 
usual way by low salaries and lack of promotion for him- 
self and his . assistants. T'or many years he tried to get 
Harry Ward as assistant, ]jut could never manage it. 

Mr. Patten was twice elected mayor of Evanston, and 
when he ran again, Professor Gray, who was a Progres- 
sive, talked against him, and led the Progressive forces in 
the legislature that drove Patten’s chairman out. Natu- 
rally, that caused Mr. Patten intense annoyance. He had 
given the university a gymnasium, and a generous share of 
the millions he had extracted from the bread supph^ of 
the American people. So he demanded that the president 
should support him; and the president sent for Gray, 
and proceeded to administer a rebuke. Gray asked : “Are 
you speaking officially or as an individual?” 

The climax of the affair was that Gray asked to meet 
Patten and thresh the matter out face to face. They met 
at luncheon, and Patten presented his complaint. He was 
sore because Gray had quoted him as saying with regard 
to the pious students of the university — “it had cost more 
to get out the Bible vote than any other.” “But,” said 
Gray, “you did say that, didn’t you?” Patten admitted 
that he had said it, so Professor Gray finally offered to 
settle the matter by writing a letter to both the Evanston 
newspapers, stating exactly what Mr. Patten admitted he 
had said, and exactly what he denied ; but Patten was not 
satisfied with this settlement of the difficulty ! 

A little later Professor Gray was appointed by the Na- 
tional Civic Federation as one of a committee of econo- 
mists to investigate municipal ownership in Europe. They 
were all supposed to be reactionaries, and their findings 
were supposed to be what they knew the National Civic 
Federation wanted ; but Professor Gray had the wretched 
taste to become converted to the doctrines of municipal 
ownership by the facts he observed in Europe, and he so 
stated in his report. When he got a proof of this report 
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he found that it had been doctored in the office of Mr. 
Ralph Easley, the very ardent '"open shopper"' and hun- 
dred per cent plutocratic secretary of that organization. 
The professor had to threaten a law-suit against the Na- 
tional Civic Federation in order to force them to correct 
the report. 

Also, Gray had a “run-in” with Charles Deering, Har- 
vester Trust magnate, the second grand duke of the board. 
Deering asked Gray to speak against a strike of the Har- 
vester Trust workers, and said that he purposed to put 
this strike down with guns. “Yes, Mr. Deering,” said 
the professor, “but suppose the day comes when you are 
under the sod and the other fellow has the guns.” Need- 
less to say, the authorities of Northwestern were glad 
when this too popular professor received an offer from 
the University of Minnesota, which had come for the 
moment under a liberal administration. A friend of mine 
was present at a private luncheon, at which Mr. Patten 
made the statement that he had got rid of Gray, and was 
now going to get rid of another man. 

This especially pious university is the one we men- 
tioned as having established a rule that only bachelors are 
to be accepted as teachers; also the one which we found 
officially declaring that excellence in a college professor 
lies, not in his being able to teach, but in his diligence in 
raking in the dust-heaps of history. Last spring they 
gave their grand duke the usual honorary degree, and took 
occasion to have him instruct their ten thousand students 
in the principles of American piety. A copy of the ad- 
dress lies before me, one of those beautifully but myste- 
riously printed pamphlets which hear the name of no pub- 
lisher and no purchase price, but manage to get circu- 
lated by hundreds of thousands of copies all over the 
country. 

The subject of Judge Gary’s address is “Ethics in 
Business,” and he begins by making some curious admis- 
sions. There was a time, “not many years ago, perhaps 
not much more than a score,” when in American business 

“the rule of might over right jDrevailed Competition 

was tyrannical and destructive. Weaker competitors were 
forced out of business, often by means not only unethical 
but severe and brutal. The graves of insolvents were 
strewn along the paths of industrial development and 
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operation. The financially strong grew stronger and 
richer.^' 

Of course you understand what all this means; it is 
an amiable preliminary to the statement which Judge Gary 
is going to make, that now all these evil things have 
changed, this wicked time has passed ! But I would like 
to put to Judge Gary the question: how did it happen to 
pass? Who brought it about, and what were you. Judge 
Gary, doing at the time? Were you going about the 
country, telhrg boys and gTls in colleges about the need 
of business reform? The question answers itself. At 
that time Judge Gary was head of the Federal Steel Com-* 
pany, and busily engaged in organizing the Steel Trust, 
the most perfect illustration in America of the evils he 
refers to. Also he was engaged in denouncing as agita- 
tors and disturbers of the public peace the very men, from 
Theodore Roosevelt down, whose labors on behalf of re- 
form he now pretends to justify and accept. 

In those wicked days, he tells the students, the mas- 
ters of industry “did not give to employes just considera- 
tion. The wage rates were adjusted strictly in accordance 
with the laws of supply and demand. The welfare of the 
workmen was decided almost entirely from the standpoint 
of utility and profit/' But now, all that is over. “The 
large majority of business men now conduct their affairs" 
on the basis “that employes are associates rather than 
servants, and should be treated accordingly Con- 

scientious treatment of employes which secures their re- 
spect and confidence will tend to increase their loyalty and 
efficiency." And this from the man who continues to 
maintain throughout the greatest industry in America a 
twelve-hour day, with a twenty-four-hour day once a 
week ! Who uses all the power of his colossal organization 
to deny to his employes the most essential of all industrial 
rights — the right to organize for their own protection! 
Who, as an incident to this policy, maintains the most 
widespread and most infamous system of espionage and 
terrorism that has ever been known in an Anglo-Saxon 
country! This man, who pays more money to spies and 
provocateurs in one year than the czar of all the Rus- 
sians paid in ten — this man, whose hands are slimy with 
the blood of union organizers shot down in cold blood, 
whose lips are foul with ten thousand lies, told about his 
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wage-slaves during the last steel strike — this man has the 
insolence to stand up before a commencement audience at a 
‘‘Christian” university, and declare that justice and kind- 
ness now prevail in American big business, and that wage 
rates are no longer “adjusted strictly in accordance with 
the laws of supply and demand !” 

Such is the state of social conscience in the greatest 
educational institution of the Methodist church in Amer- 
ica ; but, thank God, the entire church no longer applauds 
this re-crucifixion of Jesus. The Inter-church Federation 
has issued a report on the steel strike ; and if you want to 
know just how honest a man Judge Gary is, take the trou- 
ble to read their account of the handling of this strike by 
his Pittsburgh newspapers. After that you will be able 
to get the full humor of the comment of Bishop McCon- 
nell of the Methodist church upon the giving of the degree 
to Gary. At the “Evanston Conference” the bishop said 
that the conferring of this degree did not mean any intel- 
lectual attainments on the part of the recipient ; “it 
merely means that for certain specific and well-known 
purposes you are giving him a degree.” In other words, 
you are selling your soul for the price of a building ! 

CHAPTER LIV 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE GRAND DUCHESS 

We take the Illinois Central Railroad, with its Colum-^' 
bia trustee, a recent University of Chicago trustee, 
Knox College and a Rockford College trustee, and an 
Armour Institute trustee, and one First National, one 
Guaranty Trust, and two National City Bank directors, 
and find ourselves in the town of Urbana, where the state 
university is located. Here is another of these terrible 
mushroom places, with a thousand instructors, and ten 
thousand students exposed to all the ravages of commer- 
cialism. I first heard of this university after the publica- 
tion of “The Jungle,” when the Chicago packers flew to 
their interlocking regents for protection, and a committee 
of the university faculty was appointed to inspect the 
stockyards and report that everything was all right. In 
return for this, Mr. Armour gave some money for a vet- 
erinary college, and Mr. Armour^s partner, Arthur Meek- 
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er, was made a regent, and his portrait now hangs in the 
Sanhedrim where the interlocking regent ^ meet. 

This University of Illinois has made itself conspicuous 
in the glorification of trade ; they have a whole college de- 
voted thereto, vdth an especially large building, and ten 
years ago they had a solemn ceremonial in which they 
dedicated this temple to Mammon. The affair was ktiov/n 
as a “Conference on Commercial Education and Business 
Progress,” and doubtless it caused great progress in the 
business of getting contributions from the plutocracy and 
its politicians. It lasted two days, and was addressed by 
such dignitaries as the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the piesident of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, the dean of the College of Com- 
merce and Administration of the University of Chicago, 
and the President of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, who was, and still is, chief operating engi- 
neer of* Edison Electric. There was an invocation to the 
God of Commerce by the Reverend President of Knox 
College, and an address by the President of the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association, who opened the Hall of Fame of 
the University by presenting a portrait of a lately de- 
ceased banker ; then there was a prayer of dedication to 
the God of Bankers by the Reverend President McClel- 
land ; and on the evening of the last day there was a ban- 
quet tendered by the Commercial Club of Urbana, with all 
the big business potentates above-mentioned listed as “hon- 
ored guests,” and preceded by an invocation to the God 
of Gastronomy. 

The university traditions thus established have been 
reverently cherished. In 1916 the college put on three 
lectures, under the auspices of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, dealing with the art of gambling in the staff of your 
life and mine. A gentleman living in Urbana writes me: 

These lectures were illustrated by lantern slides, conspicu- 
ous among which was one giving the signals used on the 
Board of Trade in the rapid gambling when the Board is in 
session. This was minutely dwelt upon and the manual code 
of signs fully explained. After the close of the lecture I went 
to a fine old professorial acquaintance. I said : “I know now 
where my children are taught grain-gambling. If they are to 
be gamblers I want them to be first-class gamblers. Where 
do you teach poker, baccarat and other games?” He said: 
“Upon my word, I never knew any such thing was carried. 
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on by the University of Illinois/' He appeared much discon- 
certed, blushing greatly. 

Needless to say, such an institution is profoundly and 
reverently religious. It is at this place that the various 
sects have been able to get credits for their teachings. The 
laws of the state prohibit religious instruction in public 
institutions ; nevertheless, you can go to the University of 
Illinois and study in the Bible classes of the Baptists, or 
the Methodists, or the Lutherans, or the Campbellites, or 
the Seventh Day Adventists — and some day, no doubt, 
the Holy Rollers; you may learn about how Jonah swal- 
lowed the whale, and how David killed Cock Robin with 
his little bow and arrow ; and as a reward for these labors 
you may receive a university degree — having just as much 
cultural significance as if it were conferred by the king of 
Dahomey. 

I visited Urbana, and took occasion to inspect a file of 
the student paper, ‘^The Daily Illini.'' A Jewish student 
had written to this paper a polite and respectful letter, sug- 
gesting that the university authorities should open the 
libraries and tennis courts on Sunday, for the benefit of 
such as might care to make use of them. The reply was a 
letter from the ‘'dean of men,'’ a piece of insolent rude- 
ness. With elaborate sneering he informed the heathen 
student that he lived in a Christian community, and must 
make up his mind that this community intended “to pre- 
serve the Christian traditions." 

Of course, there would be no UvSe talking about a little 
thing like the constitution of the United States to so 
mighty a person as a dean of men in a state university. 
Nevertheless, I mention in passing that our forefathers 
put into the constitution a provision that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion"; 
and this, according to decisions of tlie Supreme Court, 
means state legislatures and all bodies deriving their au- 
thority therefrom, including regents of state universities 
and their presidents and deans. Perhaps it will be more 
to the point if I quote the second letter of the Jewish 
student, who suggested that the dean of men should inves- 
tigate how students really pass their Sunday afternoons 
and evenings at Illinois: “Shooting craps in the privacy 
of one's room, playing cards amidst dense clouds of smoke, 
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or shimmying to the strains of some horrible picje of 
canned jazz/' 

The board of this university is distinguished in that it 
has a grand duchess, who makes her home in Urbana, and 
runs both the university and the town. She is Mrs. Mary 
E. Busey, wife of a former Democratic congressman; she 
is president of the Busey National Bank, and a large land- 
owner, and in the year 1913, while a regent, she sold a 
tract of land to the university for $160,000 or $1,000 per 
acre, while land adjoining the tract was purchased for 
$600 per acre. Mrs. Busey herself attended these meet- 
ings and voted for this purchase from herself. (Atten- 
tion Professor Brander Matthews of Columbia Univer- 
sity ! ) 

For president of her university Mrs. Busey selected an 
aged and venerable product of the university's own re- 
gime, who began his career twenty-eight years ago as di- 
rector of the School of Commerce. He is David Kinley, 
locally known as ‘'King David.’' I am told by several who 
have been his victims that he never fails to question an 
applicant for a position as to whether he is a Socialist. 
“This is no time for disloyalty," he says ; nor will it ever 
be such a time while King David reigns. 

Before the war the university was not so careful, and 
agitators and disturbers of the academic peace crept in. 
There was one young member of the faculty who had 
acquired at the University of Oxford the evil habit of 
going without his hq:, and in October, 1917, the dean of 
the Graduate School delivered an address to the graduate 
students, formally condemning this practice. Other mem- 
bers of the faculty were seen to be smoking on the street — 
whereas we have learned from the Jewish student that 
university smoking is done only at poker and jazz par- 
ties. Another member was reported to the president by 
the dean of the college, on the charge of haying accepted 
an invitation to speak on the topic, “Philosophical Rea- 
sons for the Non-existence of God." Fortunately, he 
was able to prove that he had not accepted such an invita- 
tion; also that he had not received it. 

Another member of the faculty received an elaborate 
letter from the head of the sociological department, report- 
ing several evil remarks he was said to have made to 
other professors, regarding his having taken some whis- 
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key with him on a camping trip, and other such matters. 
This professor was placed on trial before his dean, and 
w:as acquitted of the evil remarks. Later there were 
dreadful allegations concerning members of the faculty 
having been seen to be drinking at a supper-party at the 
country club. All the servants of the club were inter- 
viewed by a faculty committee, and denied the charges, 
and the agitation died down. Nevertheless, the activities 
of the scandal bureau continued, and the grand duchess 
became fearfully wrought up. Another investigation was 
conducted, this time by secret service agents of the United 
States government. Five professors were summoned, one 
of them a lady. Miss Shepherd, and she was told that she 
was ‘'a rank, rotten, vicious Socialist and Anarchist.'^ Mrs. 
Busey was terribly upset, and wrung her hands, exclaim- 
ing, “To think that members of my faculty should behave 
in this way!’’ “My faculty?” questioned Professor Tol- 
man. “Do you mean to say we are your hired servants ?” 
“Well,” replied Mrs. Busey, “you are in my employ!” 
This was one of the incidents I mentioned to Professor 
Robert Herrick, who lives in his ivory tower at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, only a hundred miles away, and thinks 
that college professors are controlled by “the tone of the 
house,” and never get direct orders from the plutocracy! 

The upshot of the matter was a formal trial before the 
interlocking regents, with the dean of the Graduate School 
presiding. A great array of witnesses were summoned, 
and several of the victims described the scene to me. The 
affair was carried through with the utmost solemnity ; the 
master of ceremonies would enter and announce: “Two 
witnesses wait without.” The two witnesses would be 
led in, and questioned as to what evil things they knew 
about the radical professors. One old lady, wife of a 
high-up faculty-member, had a dreadful charge: “Well, 
they sit next us in the Faculty Club, and it’s very unpleas- 
ant ; Mr. Stevens laughs a great deal 1” 

The ceremonies lasted from ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing until ten o’clock at night, and every now and then the 
accused professors would demand a chance to cross-ques- 
tion this or that witness, and they would be told : “Wait ; 
you will have your chance.” Witness after witness tes- 
tified as to their political and religious beliefs, but they 
themselves were given no chance to be heard, neither 
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were they permitted 5.0 call any wltritsses for their side. 
Late at night the proceedings were adjourned, and the 
chance they had been promised was never given. 

Even with this one-sided procedure, nothing wrong 
could be found with them, and the report of the regents 
exonerated them completely. Nevertheless, two of them 
were let out at the end of the year, and a third, Professor 
Richard C. Tolman, resigned. It is amusing to note that 
the charge against him had been disloyalty to his gov- 
ernment, and as soon as he quit the university he was 
taken by his government into its most difficult and con- 
fidential service — ^the Department of Chemical Warfare! 
Apparently he gave satisfaction, for his government made 
him a major, and later on put him in charge of nitrogen 
fixation work. 


CHAPTER LV 

THE UNIVERSITY OF AUTOMOBILES 

We take the Wabash Railroad to Detroit, traveling 
under the protection of a Columbia University trustee; 
and from Detroit we take the Michigan Central Railroad,, 
with a Columbia trustee, a Cornell trustee, a Rochester 
trustee and a recent Yale and New York University trus- 
tee for directors and two First National, two Guaranty 
Trust, and two National City Bank directors; and so we 
arrive at Ann Arbor, home of the University of Michi- 
gan. In the upp^t peninsula of this State are enormous 
deposits of copper, with a great trust. Calumet and Hecla, 
in charge of the region. We shall feel at. home here, be- 
cause the enterprise is financed by Lee-Higginson, and 
all the old Boston families, the Shaws, Agassizs, Higgin- 
sons and Lowells, got in on the ground floor. So now 
when strikers have to be shot down or kidnapped, we find 
highly cultured graduates of Harvard in charge of the 
job ; when they have to be lied about, the Associated Press 
is ready, with a Harvard graduate as general manager — 
see “The Brass Check,” pages 358-361. 

In the lower peninsula are great manufacturing cities^ 
including Detroit, headquarters of the automobile indus- 
try. The grand duke of the state university is Frank B* 
Leland, president of the United Savings Bank and brother 
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of a great motor magnate. As his right-hand agent and 
local manager at Ann Arbor he has Mr. Junius P. 
Beal, former owner of the Ann Arbor “Times,” prominent 
Republican politician, director of a bank and an insur- 
ance company, and owner of most of the saloon property 
in Detroit; also Judge Murfin, a leading stand-pat politi- 
cian ; a doctor, who is also an active politician ; the man- 
ager of the Grand Rapids street railways, who is interested 
in banks ; and a Bay City manufacturer, who is president 
of a national bank. 

No account of education in Michigan would be com- 
plete which did not mention Senator Newberry, the espe- 
cial darling of the plutocracy of the state. Newberry is 
the son-in-law of A. V. Barnes, president of the American 
Book Company, which is the school-book trust, the most 
important single agency in the corrupting of American 
education. We shall come to know this American Book 
Company intimately when we deal with our public schools. 
Suffice it for the moment to say that when ex-Secretary 
of the Navy Newberry bought his way into the Uriited 
States Senate, he used money which had been pilfered 
from the school children of the United States. Mr. Fred 
Cody, henchman of Newberry, and convicted with him, is 
an American Book Company agent, while his brother, 
Frank Cody, is superintendent of schools in Detroit. You 
see what a tight little system they have in Michigan! 

As president of the university they had until two years 
ago a native son, who began teaching there fifty years ago. 
He is described to me by one who had much dealings with 
him as a typical “go-getter,” with the mentality of a hard- 
ware sales agent ; very expert at getting money from the 
rich, but in the realm of the intellect “a bouncing old 
fool.” A year or two ago they got in Marion LeRoy Bur- 
ton, the great inspirationalist whom we met at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. We saw him introduced there with 
brass bands and fireworks, and I have a friend who saw 
the same thing happen at Ann Arbor; these inspiration- 
alists, it seems, live always in the glare of fireworks and 
the blare of brass bands — or else the sound of their own 
eloquence, which is the same thing. 

The University of Michigan is another of these huge 
educational department stores, a by-product of the sudden 
prosperity of the automobile business. Its spirit was in- 
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terestingly revealed by the Detroit of two years 

ago, at which time the enrollment amounted to twelve 
thousand. Said the “News:*' 

Whether it is wise or best for the individual and society 
is difficult to decide; but it is true and very natural indeed 
that for nearly all of these young persons an education is not 
greatly worth while if at the end of the college course or soon 
thereafter it can no^ be translated into good pay and the ma- 
terial comforts of life. The old ideal of education as an end 
in itself, as the deepening and broadening of one’s view of life, 
as the acquiring of a certain amount and kind of culture, has 
gone from among us. 

At this university +hey have, of course, all the usual 
paraphernalia of fraternities and sororities and “student 
activities’* ; also they have an oversupply of what passes 
for religion in a commercial age. There are five or six 
hundred instructors, employed to prepare boys and girls 
for money-making, and a few fond idealists, who struggle 
to introduce a little understanding of the intellectual life. 
At this, as at other universities, you hear wailing about 
the impossibility of getting college students to study; so 
you would have thought that when a man came along who 
proved himself a wizard at that art, the harassed authori- 
ties would have grappled him to their hearts. I put it to 
you, overworked and troubled college professor, in what- 
ever part of America you may be : suppose some one put 
to you the task of getting seventy-five college boys to come 
to you, begging you to teach them in off hours, and outside 
the regular classes, and without any credits; offering to 
rent rooms for the purpose, clean them up themselves, buy 
lumber and saw it and build benches with their own hands 
— would you say you know how to do that ? Suppose you 
were asked if you could spend hundreds of hours in inti- 
mate association with such students, and never once hear 
a dirty story, never once hear talk about football or so- 
ciety politics, never see a man light a cigarette — would 
you say that any man alive could do such a thing? Sup- 
pose it were up to you to get yourself invited to the 
toughest fraternity-house on the campus, to read the Bible 
to the men between five and six o’clock in the afternoon, 
and have everybody in the fraternity-house attend, and 
even bring in crowds from the other fraternity-houses — 
would you think that could be done in any American uni- 
versity? And if a man were doing all these things, would 
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you say that he ought to be made dean of men, and then, 
as quickly as possible, president of the university — or 
would you say that he ought to be fired from the univer- 
sity in disgrace ? Of course it would depend ; before giv- 
ing your answer, you have to know whether the man is a 
Socialist ! 

He is; and so he was driven from the University of 
Automobiles. His story was told to me by some of his 
former students, who ask me not to use his name; he has 
another job, and might very easily lose that. So let us 
call him Smithfield. He began teaching at Ann Arbor 
fifteen years ago, starting in on rhetoric. Naturally, the 
way to make rhetoric interesting is to see how it is used 
by live writers; so Smithfield and his classes would read 
H. G. Wells, and the plays and prefaces of Bernard 
Shaw, and the essays of John Stuart Mill. He would set 
his classes interesting stunts to do ; a passage from Wells 
to write over in the style of Milton, or one of Shakes- 
peare in the manner of Carlyle. His classes grew, and 
when he turned them over to others they fell off. ’The 
head of the department brought him three boys, sons of 
the interlocking directorate, who could not pass; Smith- 
field taught them, and they passed. 'Tt’s a marvel,’’ said 
the professor; ‘T don’t see how you do it.'’ 

But parents began to complain. Their children were 
coming home with different ideas ; they were learning real 
things about modern life, instead of the pretenses the par- 
ents were used to! A nephew of Mr. Henry Leland, of 
Lincoln Motors, brought to Mr. Bulkley, the banker, at 
that time a regent, the dreadful story that Smithfield 
was a Socialist; so the president of the university sum- 
moned him in haste: ‘‘My dear Smithfield,” said he, 
“can’t you see that if you were to divide everything up, it 
would not be many years before the more able people had 
got possession of everything again?” Such was the men- 
tality of the aged native product; and he was backed by 
Mr. Beal, the resident regent, owner of banks and saloon 
real estate. The boys had to come to this latter to 
ask for the use of a hall for a lecture by some 
unorthodox person, and they would regularly be asked 
this question about dividing up! 

Matters got so serious, with complaints of rich par- 
ents, that there was a formal investigation by a commit- 
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tee. Thirty students were corralled, questioned by 
five members of the faculty. “Have you ever read a 
Socialist book ? Have you ever been lo a Socialist lecture ? 
Where did you get these ideas? Were you taught Social- 
ism by Professor Smithfield?” One and all, the boys 
testified that Smithficld had never taught them Social- 
ism ; he had taught them to think. He had been tireless 
in impressing upon them that they should learn to hold 
their minds in suspense, and to judge for themselves; they 
should test new ideas, and accept what they found con- 
vincing to their reason. As a result of this investigation, 
one of the deans informed Smithfield that he had been 
suspended by the regents, but this statement turned out 
not to be true — not yet ! 

These professors were charming fellows in their social 
life; but when they were offended in their class preju- 
dices, they became vindictive. They were incensed against 
Professor William E. Bohn, who was a candidate on the 
Socialist ticket, and made a speech at Kalamazoo, vvhich 
was taken up by the capitalist press. Professor Bohn’s 
manuscript showed that he did not say what the papers 
accused him of saying, and many members of the audience 
substantiated his statement, nevertheless he was fired. 
About this same time they barred Jane Addams from 
speaking in a college building; she was arguing for 
woman suffrage, and that was a contentious political ques- 
tion, unfit for student ears ! 

For thirteen years Smithfield was in perpetual hot 
water, being “cal|cd up” and cautioned and pleaded with 
by the authorities. “What is the matter?” he asked of 
his dean. “Can’t I teach?” The answer was, “You teach 
too God-damned well.” This was Mortimer E. Cooley, a 
high-up authority in the engineering world, one of those 
valuation wizards about whom we learned in our study of 
Harvard. Dean Cooley has been interested all his life 
in privately owned public utilities, and he stated his point 
of view to one of his professors: “An engineer owes his 
first duty to the man who employs him.” In the pam- 
phlet, “Snapping Cords,” by Morris L. Cooke, of Phila- 
delphia, it is narrated how Professor Cooley serves his 
masters; he went to the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
and told these students that “in 1911 the average rate of 
return on all the capital (of all utility corporations) was 
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but 2.3 per cent.” Mr. Cooke cites a circular of Henry 
L. Doherty & Company, New York investment bankers, 
giving a table of net earnings of such corporations for the 
ten years from 1902, to 1912, and they amount to: gas 
and electric, 8.45; industrials, 7.79; railroads, 4.25 per 
cent. Mr. Cooke adds the important note that the securi- 
ties of such utility corporations are from fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent in excess of invested capital ! 

Dean Cooley was troubled, because he could not get his 
engineering students to take any interest in ideas. They 
ought to have a little more culture than the average busi- 
ness men, he thought; so he tried to get them to read 
Shakespeare and Milton, but in vain; he tried to get 
them to read Darwin and Huxley, but in vain. Chemistry 
and physics they got in the laboratory, but they had no 
biology and wanted none. Smithfield tried them on the 
social sciences, introducing them to Bertrand Russell and 
Bernard Shaw; and these hustling young engineers sud- 
denly discovered that literature had something to do with 
life. In six semesters this teacher had eight sections, 
over two hundred students. But every bit of this was 
abolished by the university authorities, under pressure of 
the plutocracy of automobiles, railroads and banks. 

It was then that Smithfield's students took matters 
into their own hands. They asked if he would meet with 
them for talks, and they started an open forum, renting 
some rooms above a drug store, and doing all the work 
themselves. They cut out smoking and drinking, and took 
to debating social problems. As one of them phrased it 
to me, “We let loose a spirit of real knowledge, and if we 
could have gone on, we should have changed the social 
order in ten years.” But, of course, that is exactly what 
the plutocracy of Michigan did not intend to have hap- 
pen; they are going to keep the present social order — 
which means that we are going to have civil war in 
America, with the horrors we have seen in Russia and 
Ireland. 

Some boys came to Smithfield, saying they would 
like to meet on Sunday mornings and study religion. 
Smithfield thought he would like to know something 
about religion himself ; so they got together and began 
to read the Bible. Of course they read it with their eyes 
open; they studied the class struggle in ancient Judea, 
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the Hebrews enslaved by the plutocracy of Rome, the 
Hebrew proletariat enslaved by their own exploiters, with 
the help of priests and preachers of institutionalized re- 
ligion. You can see the same thing in Ann Arbor and 
Detroit, so Professor Smithfield’s boys discovered the 
Bible to be ‘'live stuff.’’ 

Presently came the Y. M. C. A. hand-shakers, seeking 
to introduce Bible study into the fraternity-houses. They 
would select some fraternity man to read the Bible be- 
tween five and six o’clock in the afterm^on; and then it 
was the Alpha Deltas, who boast themselves the toughest 
bunch in town, came tu Smithfield and asked him to 
read to them. All the other classes petered out, and came 
to nothing; and. naturally the "Y’’ people were sore, be- 
cause a radical was able to hold his classes while they 
could not. 

Professor Smithfi eld’s attitude toward the war was 
about the same as my own ; that is, he swallowed the al- 
lies’ propaganda sufficiently to think there might be a 
greater hope for democracy if the allies were to win. He 
made speeches, and sold Liberty Bonds, and his enemies 
could not get him on this issue. So the scandal bureau 
was put to work. Professor Smithfield’s wife was a 
teacher of swimming in the public schools of Detroit, and 
presently it began to be rumored that she had had a red- 
headed baby. One of the students told me the origin 
of this red-headed baby story, but I forget it; maybe the 
wife had been seen 1o pat a red-headed baby on the street, 
or maybe she had. aken care of a red-headed baby for 
some friend — any little thing like that will do for the 
scandal bureau. It happens that the wife is likewise a 
Socialist, and in 1919 she answered some questions which 
students asked her about the Newberry case. As we have 
seen, the superintendent of schools in Detroit is a brother 
to Newberry’s leading henchman, so Mrs. Smithfield lost 
her position as a teacher of swimming. 

Shortly afterwards her husband lost his position as a 
teacher of modern ideas. They did not notify Smith- 
field himself, but the newspapers got hold of it, and the 
reporters interviewed his dean, and also Regent Beal, and 
both declared the report was untrue, it was a mistake. The 
dean told Smithfield it was a mistake; but shortly after- 
wards Smithfield discovered that il was the truth. And 
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if you want to know why college teaching is dull, and why 
college students drink and smoke and gamble and go to 
^‘petting-parties,^’ you have the whole answer in this 
experience of one live and interesting teacher. 

They have a newspaper at the university, the “Michi- 
gan Daily,” and on Sunday they publish an eight-page lit- 
erary supplement of very excellent quality. In October, 
1922, a senior student, G. D. Eaton, published in this sup- 
plement a review of John Kenneth Turner’s book, “Shall 
It Be Again?” an exposure of the dishonesties of the 
late war, based upon documents, and therefore not to be 
answered. The student who reviewed it had been an ar- 
dent patriot, and had endeavored to enlist; being rejected 
as under weight, he managed to get in by a trick, and 
performed his military duties competently. He was in- 
valided, and is at the university as a ward of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Rehabilitation. Immediately on the 
appearance of his review. President Burton summoned 
the faculty members of the Board of Control of Student 
Publications, and directed this board to dismiss Eaton at 
once, the declared reason being one sentence in the review : 
“Most history professors are senile, simple and misguided 
asses.” A faculty member visited the offices of all three 
student publications, and not merely forbade that Eaton 
should contribute to any of these papers, but forbade that 
the papers should mention his dismissal in any way. The 
Dean of Students endeavored to have the government 
withdraw support from Eaton, so that he would have to 
quit the university. Extraordinary efforts were made to 
keep the case from getting into the newspapers; but a 
month later the Detroit “Free Press” got hold of the 
story, and gave young Eaton a little course in practical 
journalism. They got an interview with him, and from 
this interview they cut everything that might be favorable 
to his case ; as the rest was not unfavorable enough, they 
embellished it with fourteen distinct falsehoods, which Mr. 
Eaton lists in a letter to me. Also I ought to mention that 
this returned soldier was mobbed and badly beaten by 
the students for an article in the “Smart Set,” discussing 
the university. His successor as editor has been forbidden 
to publish an article proving that freedom of opinion 
among the students is not desired or permitted. 
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CHAPTER LVI ^ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STEEL TRUST 

We set out for Pittsburgh ; and we can take either the 
Baltimore and Ohio, with a Johns Hopkins trustee for 
president and another Johns Hopkins trustee for director, 
also a Pittsburgh trustee, a Princeton trustee, a Lafayette 
trustee, a Teacher’s College trustee, a Lehigh trustee for 
directors, also a Morgan partner and a First National Bank 
director and two Guaranty Trust Company directors, and 
a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania; or we can 
take the Pennsylvania Railroad, which is interlocked with 
the Guaranty Trust Company, Massachusetts Tech, Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton, Yale, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, Bryn Mawr College, Wilson College, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Girard Trust Company, and 
the University of Pittsburgh. It is this Pittsburgh insti- 
tution we are now going to investigate, and we shall have 
no difficulty in tracing its financial connections. As one 
of the professors remarked to me, “At Pittsburgh the 
plumbing is all open.” 

He might also have added that this plumbing has been 
“swiped.” In other universities the members of the plu- 
tocracy who run things have put up at least a part of the 
funds ; in Pittsburgh they have made the people put up the 
funds, while the interlocking directorate takes the honors 
and emoluments. V^e saw Judge Gary being made a 
learned doctor of la \rs at Northwestern University ; and 
that was not so bad, because everybody understands that 
this particular title is merely a compliment for big-wigs 
and money-bags. But at the University of Pittsburgh they 
made him a doctor of science, which is supposed to be a 
real degree; and if you could plumb the depths of Judge 
Gary’s ignorance on every subject except making monej 
and killing men, you would appreciate the absurdity of this 
academic performance. 

The grand duke of Pittsburgh is Mr. A. W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, and reputed to 
be the third richest man in the country ; he is president of 
the Mellon National Bank, and vice-president or director 
in a list of fifty-five great financial and industrial organi- 
zations. As second grand duke he has his brother, Mr. 
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R. B. Mellon, vice-president of his bank, and vice-presi- 
dent or director of fifty-six organizations — ^beating his 
brother by one! As active assistant they have Mr. Bab- 
cock, mayor of Pittsburgh, lumber magnate and director in 
a long list of corporations. There are twenty-seven other 
members of this regal board, and any time a full meeting 
was held, they could transact the business of most of the 
banks and steel companies of Allegheny county. The 
typewritten list of their directorates, which lies before 
me, fills ten solid pages. I know you don’t want to hear 
it all, so I will just give a glimpse, here and there: a 
steel king, whose father left him sixty millions; the 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, western lines; 
a coal operator, vice-president of a national bank; the 
chairman of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; a steel 
magnate; a physician who married Standard Oil; the 
head financier of the Thaw family; the chairman of a 
foundry company; a president of seven oil companies; 
another representative of the Thaw family; the owner of 
several newspapers; the president of an electric com- 
pany; the president of a foundry company; the manager 
of several aluminum companies, Mellon enterprises; the 
president of the Heinz pickle palaces; a real estate and 
coal man ; the president of a national bank and three coal 
companies; the president of a Mellon trust company; a 
United States senator and Mellon attorney ; a young steel 
magnate; the president of the Carnegie Steel Company; 
two corporation lawyers; the head of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, a Presbyterian clergyman, and the Episcopal bishop, 
who has just fled from the smoky hell of the steel-country 
to his eternal reward. 

We saw at the University of Pennsylvania a peculiar 
arrangement, whereby a private institution, entirely con- 
trolled by private plutocrats, receives a subsidy every year 
from the state, and spends this money for anti-social pur- 
poses. At Pittsburgh we see the same arrangement; the 
state contributes nearly a million dollars a year to be ex- 
pended by these steel and oil and coal and railroad and 
money kings. This means in practice that every year the 
chancellor of the university has to make a deal with the 
political bosses. Finding himself inadequate to the task, 
he has turned it over to a firm of lawyers, one member of 
which was speaker of the legislature, and afterwards can- 
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didate for the Republican nomination for governor. Those 
who put through the appropriation get tcn per cent of it ; 
this is known as the ^‘cut/’ and is a regular custom — even 
the public hospitals in Pennsylvania have to pay such 
tribute. There ^s a network of graft, involving every kind 
of organization in the state; the saloons, the doctors, the 
fraternal organizations — ^anybody who wants special privi- 
lege or freedom to break the laws has to put up bribes. 
The lawmakers protest against this or that steal, but when 
the orders come, they vote. How big is the rake-off we 
may judge from the fart that the mayor of Pittsburgh 
put up six hundred and ninety-five thousand dollars to 
secure his election to an office which pays a salary of 
eleven thousand dollars a year ! 

The people are helpless; they have no idea what is 
going on, because they have no newspapers, the so-called 
newspapers of Pittsburgh being merely house organs of 
the steel companies. The papers have an association rc gu- 
lating their output and prices, also the number ot editions. 
They have agreed to issue no ‘‘extras,'' and have put up 
a bond of ten thousand dollars, which they forfeit if they 
violate this agreement. At the time of the steel strike they 
flooded the country with hysterical lies about the strikers ; 
the record stands complete in the report of the Inter- 
church Federation. 

Pittsburgh University is another mushroom establish- 
ment, with five thousand students and no ideas. The steel 
kings condescend to ^un it, but they do not patronize it; 
the interlocking trustees send their sons, not to Pittsburgh, 
but to the big Eastern universities. “Pitt" is bitterly 
jealous of “Penn,” wnich is old and aristocratic and ath- 
letic. For a time Pennsylvania refused to play football 
with them, and they went to the state legislature, seeking 
to have this made a condition of the state appropriations 
for their rival! 

The chancellor of the university was a preacher named 
McCormick, but he failed to “get the dough," so he quit, 
and they put in ex-President Bowman of Iowa University, 
a product of the Columbia University educational 
machine. Bowman is known as “Mellon's man," but he 
also has failed as a “vamp." It appears that somebody 
tried to work a little scheme on Grand Duke Mellon; it 
was announced in the newspapers that he had made a gift 
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of land worth two million dollars. The papers played it 
up, with pictures of the Mellon brothers and fatuous in- 
terviews with Chancellor Bowman. But Mr. Mellon came 
out with the statement that all he had promised to do was 
to put up a hundred thousand dollars to secure an option 
on the property. They are hard-fisted fellows, these steel 
men, and as the saying is, they “have to be shown.’’ They 
can see that it is worthwhile to train experts in steel-mak- 
ing, so Carnegie Tech is taken care of ; but when it comes 
to general culture, this Latin and Greek stuff and high- 
brow ologies — they let the legislature do it ! 

The professors tell a story about Mayor Babcock, lum- 
ber magnate and interlocking trustee. Chancellor McCor- 
mick wanted to advance a young man in the chemistry de- 
partment over the head of his senior, who was a Jew. He 
explained in a meeting of the trustees that it would look 
all right, because the Jew was not a Ph. D. Mr. Bab- 
cock, deputy grand duke of the board, had fallen asleep, 
and now he opened his eyes suddenly. “Ph. D? What 
the hell’s that?” 

Needless to say, they don’t waste much time fooling 
about academic freedom at the University of Pittsburgh. 
The nearest approach to a radical that ever got into the 
place is a professor at the law school, one of the twelve 
lawyers who signed the protest against Attorney- General 
Palmer’s raids on the constitution of the United States. 
There was a terrible uproar in Pittsburgh over this. The 
professor received a letter of protest from the chancellor, 
and was called in for a long argument. The new chan- 
cellor came in at this time, and at the first meeting of the 
board he started his money “spiel.” “Gentlemen,” said 
he, “the first duty before the university is to raise six and 
a half million dollars.” But Mr. Babcock thought that 
the board had another duty, which was to listen to him 
curse the radical professor. The secret service depart- 
ment of the Steel Trust was put to work, and there was a 
report on this professor, and he lost his chance to become 
head of his department. “We must He low now,” said the 
chancellor. “We have a big program ahead.” 

Needless to say, they are very devout at this Univer- 
sity of the Steel Trust. One of their grand dukes was 
the elder Mr. Heinz, distinguished author of “Fifty-seven 
Varieties,” and proud owner of sixty-eight pickle factories 
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and forty-five branch houses. Mr. Heinz was an eminent 
Presbyterian, and head of the World’? Sunday School 
Association, and left a quarter of a million dollars to 
Pittsburgh University for a building to teach Sunday 
School work. Naturally, therefore, it seemed a dreadful 
thing to the interlocking trustees that the church should 
turn traitor to their interests. Trustee Follansbee fu- 
riously attacked the Interchurch World Movement report 
on the steel strike ; at a meeting in New York he said that 
it had set bad: the cause of Christianity fifty years. And 
when the United States Senate sent out a committee to 
investigate the strike — then suddenly the fighting steel 
kings discovered what a handy thing it is to own an edu- 
cational machine! Mayor Babcock gave the senators a 
grand dinner-party, to which he invited his chancellor and 
some of his trustees and deans, and these eminent and dis- 
interested gentlemen loaded the senators up with informa- 
tion concerning the Bolshevik uprising in Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Needless to say, there are no liberal movements of the 
students at this university, and no “outside speakers’' 
bringing them improper ideas. A recent graduate writes 
to me : 

One cannot describe the stupidity and ignorance of the 
students. Most of them could never see beyond themselves; 
most of them attended school to avoid working, for the sake 
of the diploma which at least would give them more pay, if not 
secure them a better j Db, and some even because they could 
not think of a better, easier, and happier way to spend four 
years. The professors and instructors were even worse, there 
being hardly one who could inspire a student. 

Also needless to say, there is no organization of the 
professors ; the university has the “open shop” as well as 
“open plumbing.” At the time of the Scott Nearing^affair 
at Pennsylvania, there was a strong movement for faculty 
representation, and several of the men who stood for this 
movement were charged with insubordination and fired; 
others, who stood by the authorities in order to curry 
favor, got promotions. A University Council was estab- 
lished, but it proved a tender plant, and did not survive 
in the smoke-laden atmosphere of the steel country. Chan- 
cellor Bowman has now laid down the law, that all ap- 
pointments are subject to annual renewal; teachers are 
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no different from other employes, and he intends to run 
the university like a business concern. This is the sort of 
talk that brings satisfaction to steel kings ! 

I was told about a professor who was brought before 
the chancellor, upon the charge of having destroyed the 
religious faith of one of his students. The boy’s father 
had complained, and it developed that the professor, in a 
private talk with the boy, had been asked and had an- 
swesred questions about the divinity of Jesus. There was 
a solemn council of the chancellor, the dean, and all the 
professors in this department, and the chancellor drew up 
a statement for the professors to sign, to the effect that 
they would do everything in their power to avoid tam- 
pering with the religious faith of the students. They re- 
fused ; the utmost they were willing to sign was an agree- 
ment that they would not go out of their way to tamper 
with the religious faith of their students. 

These rnen, of course, are teaching the scientific meth- 
od, wliich is incompatible with revelation; they know it, 
and the chancellor knows it; all he asks is to avoid 
trouble with parents and interlocking trustees who are 
making money out of the system of private monopoly, 
and wish to keep the thoughts of their wage-slaves upon 
their future heaven and off their present hell. A friend of 
mine tells me that, at the time of the Braddock shootings 
the Pittsburgh professors ‘‘talked like Bolsheviks” — ^but 
only among themselves ! When it comes to public talking, 
that is attended to by people like Mayor Garland, a former 
trustee, who at a big meeting of faculty, students and 
alumni declared that “in a community like Pittsburgh, 
which depends upon a high tariff for its prosperity, it 
would be very wrong for any professor to advocate free 
trade.” A friend of mine asks: “Was he joking?” I 
answer that one might as well expect to hear a convoca- 
tion of Catholic prelates joking about the Immaculate 
Conception. 

And while we are in this neighborhood we ought to 
make note of the curious experience of Prof. G. F. 
Gundelfinger, author of “Ten Years at Yale,” who was 
assistant professor of mathematics at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, and wrote a personal letter to the 
president protesting against an indecent orgy of the 
students, publicly conducted and led by the president. The 
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letter was sent to the president's home, and was opened 
by his wife; Professor Gundelfinger was fired a few days 
later. He made a public fight, and the trustees dismissed 
the president — but they did not take Professor Gundel- 
finger backl 


CHAPTER LVII 
THE UNIVERSITY OF HEAVEN 

We travel to Buffalo Ly the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and from Buffalo we continue our journey by way of the 
New York Central Railroad, which has a Columbia trus- 
tee and a Cornell trustee and a Rochester trustee for di- 
rectors, a recent Yale and New Y^ork University trustee 
for director, a Lake Erie College trustee for vice-presi- 
dent, a Guaranty Trust director and two National City 
Bank directors; and so we arrive at the University of 
Heaven, which has God Almighty for a director. 

Thirty years ago there was nothing here; now there 
are a score of elaborate buildings, and six thousand stu- 
dents. Never has there been such a scries of grand dukes 
and duchesses as at this university; Mr. John D. Arch- 
bold, president of the Standard Oil Company, and Huy- 
ler, the candy king, and Samuel Bowne, the cod liver oil 
king, and L. C. Smith, the typewriter king, and Mrs. 
Russell Sage, the charity queen, and E. L. French, head 
of Crucible Steel anc’ the Halcombe Steel Company. At 
present they have as their chief duke Horace S. Wilkin- 
son, steel magnate, one of the leading powers in the steam- 
ship lines of the Great Lakes. As assistants there are 
half a dozen prominent business men of the town, includ- 
ing the two leading merchants; a former brewer of New 
York, who is head of a great asphalt company and a sugar 
company ; Mrs. Bowne, the widow of Samuel Bowne ; Mr. 
Childs, the coal tar king; Mr. Flaccus, the Pittsburgh 
glass magnate ; the Honorable Louis Marshall, millionaire 
lawyer of New York; the Honorable Edgar T. Brackett, 
leading politician of Saratoga Springs, headquarters of 
New York state’s gambling and political conventions; and 
the Reverend Ezra Squier Tipple, D.D., Ph.D., president 
of Drew Theological Seminary, professor of practical 
theology, and author of the “Drew Sermons, Series One 

19 
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and Two/’ and of the ‘‘Drew Sermons on the Golden 
Texts, Series One, Two and Three/’ 

All this has grown out of the genius of one man, the 
Reverend James Roscoe Day, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
L.H.D., chancellor of the University of Heaven. He 
made it, unassisted save by God. 

What is Heaven — in the plutocratic sense? It is a 
place whose streets are paved with gold and flowing with 
milk and honey. It is inhabited exclusively by the elect, 
all others having been cast into outer darkness. It is a 
place entirely under the control of the “right people” ; all 
unorthodox thoughts are barred, “chapel” is conducted 
every morning, and if anybody does not like the way we 
run things, he can go to hell. 

Some time ago I made you acquainted with the ideal 
university president of the metropolitan plutocracy, Nich- 
olas Murray Butler ; a man of the world, dignified and ur- 
bane, his religion of the Episcopalian variety, reserved and 
proper. Compared with him. Chancellor Day of Syracuse 
University is provincial and naive, representing the adora- 
tion of wealth in its primitive, instinctive form. His emo- 
tions flow with child-like enthusiasm; his denomination 
might be described as evangelical Mammonism. His fer- 
vor is such that he is not ashamed to bear testimony be- 
fore the world ; to raise his hands in public and shout : 
“Money, money! Hallelujah! Amen!” This chancellor 
brings to the support of his plutocracy the direct personal 
revelation of the Almighty. When he makes commence- 
ment orations, or gives interviews to the interlocking 
press, or sends telegrams of congratulation to the murder- 
ers of strikers, he brings to their support the latest deci- 
sions and interpretations of the Throne of Grace. “God 

has made the rich of this world to serve Him He 

has shown them a way to have this world’s goods and to 

be rich towards God God wants the rich man. . . . 

Christ’s doctrines have made the world rich, and pro- 
vide adequate uses for its riches.” These are from the 
chancellor’s book, “The Raid on Prosperity”; you can 
find more of it quoted in “The Profits of Religion.” 

Recently he has published another book, “My Neigh- 
bor the Workingman,” and in this book we find God in 
a bloodthirsty mood. It appears that the radicals are tak- 
ing advantage of our courts, which “assume innocence 
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until guilt is proved/’ There must be ‘‘a suspension of 
this order of things,” God says; ‘Ve have found no foe 
more worthy of extermination.” Strikes, God teaches us, 
are efforts to make labor superior to law ; ‘'the strike is a 
conspiracy and nothing less.” Yet when labor proposes to 
use legal methods, God does not seem to like it any bet- 
ter; we find Him discussing the founding of the Labor 
Party in Chicago, and speaking of the delegates as “these 
Simian descendants” — and just after He has made His 
chief complaint against sti'kers, that they call non-union 
men bad names ! God por trays the Socialist utopia : “The 
soap-box orators, in the tramp’s unclean rags, will take 
charge of the banks, and the bomb-makers can be started 
to run the factories.” Opposed to this is God’s own 
utopia, and you may take your choice : “The rich and the 
poor dwell together. There is divine wisdom in the plan. 
They always have so lived. They always will so live. 
Noble characters are in both. It must be the di/ine 
order.” 

This chancellor of the University of Heaven was 
providentially equipped for his role. He stands about six 
and a half feet high, and broad in proportion, with the 
face of a Jupiter commanding the lightnings. He has a 
magnificent rolling voice, so that Jehovah’s commands are 
heard as usual amid the thunders of Sinai. He is a mas- 
terful personality; he knows instantly what God wants, 
and he goes after the bacon and gets it for God, and 
every plutocrat, mee .ing him, recognizes him as the ideal 
person to take charge of the thinking of posterity. 

No nonsense is tolerated at Syracuse; they know what 
truth is, and how it should be taught, and you teach it that 
way or you get out, the quicker the better. Early in the 
chancellor’s administration he discovered that John R. 
Commons was tolerant toward free silver, and he fired 
him, giving as his reason that the professor was tolerant 
towards Sunday baseball ! Every year he discovers that 
several others are tolerant towards something ungodly, and 
he fires them. There is no “tenure” or faculty control, or 
stuff of that sort; it is the chancellor who pays the sal- 
aries, and the chancellor who decides what the various men 
are worth — and he generally decides they are not worth 
much. He said at a faculty meeting, “You fellows needn’t 
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think you mean anything to me ; I could replace you all in 
an hour and a half/' 

This is his regular manner toward his faculty ; he sub- 
jects them to the most incredible indignities. For exam- 
ple, he gave the degree of doctor of science to one of his 
grand dukes, Mr. E. L. French, president of Crucible 
Steel. At a faculty meeting at which this project was 
brought up, one of the professors ventured to suggest 
that it might be better to make it an LL.D., which is 
generally understood as having an honorary significance, 
instead of an Sc.D., which is understood to indicate actual 
achievement in the scientific field. Chancellor Day pointed 
at the objector a finger which trembled with rage, and 
shouted: ‘‘Sit down and shut up!" This was Professor 
E. N. Pattee, and I find him still listed in the Syracuse cat- 
alogue as “director of the chemical laboratory," so I pre- 
sume that he sat down and shut up as directed. 

Several people described to me the eloquence of the 
chancellor’s sermons, with the tremolo stop which reduces 
his auditors to tears. I asked one of them, “Does he be- 
lieve in his religion?" The answer was: “No more than 
I do. He has no particle of Christianity or of faith; he 
uses it merely as a shield." To his faculty its purpose 
appears to be to beat down their salaries. If you go into 
his office to ask for a raise, he will glare at you and pound 
on the desk, shouting : “What’s this I hear about you, John 
Smith? Do you believe in the divinity of Jesus? Have 
you been saying that you distrust the verbal inspiration of 
the Pentateuch ?" Or maybe he will say : “I want you to 
understand, young man, I have been hearing reports about 
you. You were seen walking on the street with Professor 
So-and-So’s wife!" Or maybe he will say: “I have taken 
the trouble to inquire, and I find that you subscribe to the 
^Nation' and the ‘New Republic.' " 

Heaven, from the point of view of college professors, 
is an intellectual sweatshop. I was told of a professor of 
geology, who was there for twenty years, and finally got 
up the nerve to ask for a raise, and he got fifty dollars a 
year. Another professor asked for a raise, but the chan- 
cellor discovered that this man had written a book, and he 
said : “A man who has written a book ought not to expect 
promotion ; it shows that he had spare time on his hands." 
All contracts with the university are verbal, and you take 
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the chancellor's word for your fate. It may seem a dread- 
ful thing to say about heaven, but the fact remains that 
a number of the chancellor's faculty, both past and pres- 
ent, unite in placing him among those college heads who 
do not always tell the truth. 

A few years ago he got rid of his treasurer, Mr. W. 
W. Porter, who had served the university for nineteen 
years. The chancellor published a series of accusations 
against Mr. Porter, and the latter replied in a printed 
statement of twelve thousand words, which I have before 
me. It is a dignified and frank and convincing document. 
Mr. Porter bears testimony to that same ‘‘wrath and vin- 
dictive spirit and methods" upon which all authorities 
agree. He goes on to give the documents and figures of 
a series of petty grafts perpetrated by the chancellor : For 
example he states that laborers worked on the chancel- 
lor's farm, and were paid out of the university treasury 
amounts aggregating $710.82; also, that the chancellor 
sold this farm to the university “at cost," and when the 
treasurer asked for proper vouchers, “he immediately 
flew into a passion, stating that his word was sufficient" ; 
also, that a member of the chancellor's family purchased 
a building, and leased it to the university, to be used as a 
book-store, at an excessive rental ; also, that the chancellor 
sold his old automobile to the university at an excessive 
price; “the chancellor sold horses, wagons, harness, etc., 
at various times to the university, making out bills in favor 
of himself and rece ipting the same, acting as both seller 
and purchaser." We might go on to summarize twelve 
closely printed sheets of this kind of thing; but space is 
limited, so we content ourselves by stating that we know 
where this document is, and we will submit it to Professor 
Brander Matthews on demand ! 
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CHAPTER LVIII 
THE HARPOONER OF WHALES 

For a score of years the worst scandal at Syracuse was 
a sort of Rasputin, whom the chancellor maintained at the 
university as his intimate and confidant. The man was a 
Nova-Scotia herring fisherman, originally hired by the 
late Dean French to split wood and mow lawns. It is 
generally whispered at Syracuse that he must have found 
out something about the chancellor; at any rate, he was 
suddenly promoted to become superintendent of buildings 
and grounds, and became the chief power behind the 
throne. Dean Kent of the Engineering College, the most 
distinguished man who has ever been on the Syracuse 
faculty, criticized the inefficient heating and care of the 
buildings, whereupon this man demanded his dismissal, 
and incredible as it may seem, secured it. The incident 
almost caused a strike of the students of the engineering 
school. One professor writes me : 

No picture of the chancellor's regime would be perfect 
without the portrayal of a half-dozen or more prominent mem- 
bers of the faculty waiting in the ante-room outside the chan- 
cellor’s office, having been told that the chancellor was too 
busy to see anyone. While they are waiting patiently, the 
chancellor’s favorite struts through this room, dressed in a 
jaunty suit, jostles against members of the faculty in an ar- 
rogant manner without apologies, does not even knock at the 
door, enters and engages the chancellor in conversation, in- 
terspersed with ribald laughter, for an hour or more. This was 
almost a weekly occurrence for a generation. 

And when someone made bold to criticize the chancel- 
lor for making an intimate of this low character, he flew 
into a passion and declared that anyone who so criticized 
him was criticizing Jesus; for had not Jesus chosen his 
friends among fishermen? So the intimacy continued; 
and last summer it came to a climax. The story is told in 
a letter from a friend at Syracuse, who is accurately in- 
formed concerning affairs at the university. I quote : 

For some weeks Mr. Spencer, the manager of the dormi- 
tory grocery store, has been missing considerable quantities 
of groceries and meats. He made repeated complaints to the 
police, but nothing was accomplished. At length the situation 
became so bad that two detectives were stationed nightly at 
the store. Two weeks ago last Friday night about ten in the 
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evening an automobile stopped about a block from the store, the 
driver then entered the building, and when he was well loaded 
with plunder, the detectives closed in. lo their surprise they 
found that they had bagged the chancellor’s favorite. He was 
taken to the police stauon and examined, and his house was 
searched, where more groceries were found. Hurlbut Smith, 
now president of the board of trustees, was sent for, and at 
his request the matter was kept out of the papers, because the 
pledges to the university emergency fund are being paid so 
slowly, that he feared the effect of such an incident. The chan- 
cellor and his favorite are now trying to bulldoze Mr. Spencer, 
manager of the store, into ihe statement that the chancellor’^, 
favorite often came to the store, took groceries and left a slip 
for them ; but Spencer down to date has not made this state- 
ment, perhaps because he is not a liar. 

Later: the board of trustees forced the “resignation” of the 
favorite. The chancellor stormed at the trustees, and two all-day 
sessions were held over the issue. His old legal supporter, Louis 
Marshall, tried all the wiles of a spell-binder on the trustees for 
over an hour, but could get only three votes for the chancellor's 
favorite. The chancellor has now made him his chauffeur and 
butler; but he will have to go down-town for groceries hereafter 1 


The chancellor’s furious rages, the vileness of his 
language, and the slanders which he circulates about men 
who displease him — these things would be incredible, but 
for the fact that man after man unites in testifying from 
personal knowledge. Thus, Professor A. G. Webster, 
now of Clark University, tells of seeing the chancellor 
insult one of his professors on the campus; and subse- 
quently Professor Webster mentioned this incident in a 
letter to the Boston “Herald,” whereupon the chancellor 
wrote to the “Herald” in scathing terms, denying all 
knowledge of the incident or of Professor Webster. But, 
as it happened, Webster had in his files a letter from the 
chancellor, offering to appoint him head of the department 
of physics ! 

Dr. Homer A. Harvey, a physician practising at Ba- 
tavia, New York, was a brilliant professor of Romance 
languages at Syracuse, and was studying medicine in his 
off -hours, taking various courses at the university. After 
two years the chancellor discovered this grave oTense, 
and his first step was to deposit the professor’s salary- 
check in the bank, short the amount of a recent increase 
in salary. The professor did not discover this until some 
of his checks were returned by the bank; then followed 
an interview with the chancellor, in which the young in- 
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structor was stormed at and denounced, and commanded 
instantly to abandon his studies at the medical college. He 
refused to do so, and resigned his teaching position. The 
chancellor flew into a dreadful rage, but the young instruc- 
tor walked out, and completed his medical studies and got 
his degree. A year later he wrote to the chancellor about 
another matter, and received a suave and sympathetic 
letter, disclaiming all knowledge of the late unpleasant- 
ness. Dr. Harvey declined to accept this statement, 
whereupon the chancellor flew into a rage, and wrote a 
second and furious letter, bringing a great number of 
false charges against Dr. Harvey — and incidentally reveal- 
ing a complete and detailed knowledge of the unpleasant- 
ness which he had just denied! Shortly after that Dr. 
Harvey learned that reports were being circulated at Syra- 
cuse, to the effect that at the time of graduation he had 
‘'been caught cheating at the finals, and had been brazen 
enough to boast openly of it.'’ Dr. Harvey adds: “The 
source of that falsehood I have no difficulty in surmising." 

And the same despotic methods which the chancellor 
applies to his faculty he applies to his students — to every- 
one, in fact, but his rich donors. A student who had been 
working in industry during the summer started a “dis- 
cussion club" in one of the dormitories. It was only a 
few hours before he was “on the mat" before the chan- 
cellor. “Young man, study your books. Do what you are 
told at this university." Some of the students took to 
meeting secretly at the home of one of the professors, and 
they brought a Socialist from town to explain his ideas. 
The chancellor's spies brought word of this, and he 
stormed into a faculty meeting. “This place is honey- 
combed with sedition !" Still worse was the situation when 
they took a straw vote for president in 1920, and it was 
discovered that four of the students had voted for Debs. 
The newspapers got word of this, and shouted for blood. 

Recently the University of Heaven had a sensational 
experience. An instructor became insane, and shot and 
killed the dean who had discharged him. Chancellor Day 
has long ago adopted the thesis, generally popular among 
the plutocracy, that all Socialists are lunatics; he now 
committed what his professor of formal logic would ex- 
plain to him as “the fallacy of the undistributed middle 
term." He jumped to the conclusion that because all 
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Socialists are lunatics, therefore all lunatics are Socialists, 
and he trumpeted to the world the announcement that his 
dean had fallen victim to a Bolshevik assassin. To the 
bewildered editor of ‘‘Zion's Herald," a very pious Meth^ 
odist paper of Boston, the chancellor announced that he 
had a right to “see red" ; he had seen a pool of blood be- 
neath the body of his slain professor! 

The chancellor has personally excluded all radical and 
liberal publications from the library. Every book which 
deals with the subject of government ownership opposes 
that doctrine; all otheis have been systematically cleaned 
out. The chancellor even carries his hatred of labor 
unions to the point of crippling the university. Work- 
ingmen have been changed two or three times in one week ; 
the chancellor set the maximum price that a workingman 
is worth at twenty-eight cents an hour, and as a result, 
the boilers of the heating plant were ruined, and the 
cost was four thousand dollars. 

There is the same strenuous watching, with the help of 
spies and stool-pigeons, over the religious life of the uni- 
versity. Judge Gary was brought there last summer, to 
preach his piety to the students, who have chapel every 
morning, and “are expected to attend regularly the Sab- 
bath church service of the denomination to which they be- 
long." The chancellor received a protest from some min- 
ister, whose daughter had learned something about evolu- 
tion, and he announced to the faculty: “You men are 
hired to teach yqur subject; don't try to teach theology." 
Then, observing a cold silence from this group of scien- 
tists, he added : “I don't expect you to change your opin- 
ions, but do, for God's sake, be as pious as you can I" 

The old rascal is decidedly cynical among his intimates, 
fond of telling smutty stories, and willing even to joke 
about the educational game. His professor of psychology 
came to him, telling him about the wonderful new intelli- 
gence tests which some universities were using in place of 
examinations. “Fine!" said the chancellor. “We'll use 
them, but don’t let them affect admissions. We want to 
give everybody a cheap education. Tell them it's a good 
one, and they won't know the difference." Confronted 
by the usual trouble of raising funds, he let himself be 
persuaded to try an appeal for small donations from a 
large number of the alumni ; but the results did not equal 
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the cost of the circulars, and the chancellor remarked at 
a faculty meeting: ‘'I never went fishing for small fish 
with a net; I went out and stuck my harpoon into a 
whale/' 

In the days of his prime our vicegerent of Heaven 
was really a whale of a whaler ; but he met with one great 
disappointment, which appears to have wrecked his career. 
He spent twenty years cultivating the president of the 
Standard Oil Company. He chiseled off the label of one 
of his buildings, the College of Liberal Arts, and labeled 
it the John Dustin Archbold College. He got Archbold 
to give him a stadium and a gymnasium, also a mansion 
to live in; but he hoped for more than that, and for ten 
years he whispered to his faculty : “Be careful now, behave 
yourselves, we have a great endowment coming." But 
Archbold died and left him nothing, and all the family 
could be got to put up was half a million dollars. 

From that time on the chancellor's star began to wane. 
The university had been running into debt, and some time 
ago the banks refused to carry it any further, and the 
grand dukes refused to “come across." The alumni 
would do nothing, for they share in the detestation with 
which the chancellor is regarded by the faculty and stu- 
dents. In order to confound his enemies, the chancellor 
hired a firm of professional money-raisers, who undertook 
to get six million dollars in thirty-six weeks for Syracuse. 
But before they had gone very far they realized that no 
one would put up money, so long as the chancellor re- 
mained in office ; they told him so, and he dismissed them 
for incompetence. They sued for thirty-six thousand dol- 
lars still due, and it was shown that the chancellor had 
spent a huge sum of the university's money on this fiasco, 
and without getting a penny of return. 

The debts of the university now amounted to a million 
and a half, and so matters came to a head. The interlock- 
ing trustees had done everything they could think of to 
persuade the aged whale-hunter to resign, but all their 
efforts failed, so they worked out a most ingenious scheme. 
One morning the chancellor opened his copy of the Syra- 
cuse “Post-Standard" at breakfast, and there, to his con- 
sternation, he found himself confronted with an elaborate 
front-page article to the effect that he had resigned. There 
was his picture, and there were columns upon columns of 
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laudatory articles about himself, written by his leading 
teachers and his leading grand dukes and duchesses. 
Never was there such a scries of panegyrics of a trium- 
phantly retiring chancellor! 

All the Syracuse newspapers had it, and what was the 
poor man to do ? Should he dump out all that milk and 
honey into the dirt, and make for himself a horrible scan- 
dal? He bowed to his fate, and the trustees appointed 
Dean Peck as acting chancellor; but shortly afterwards 
Dean Peck died of heart-trouble, and our whale-hunter 
moved back into his office. There was no one with author- 
ity to keep him out, and he set the university carpenters at 
work making alterations on his new home and made to 
his faculty the triumphant announcement: “You see, gen- 
tlemen, God has vindicated me ; He has struck Peck down, 
in order that I may return to my position !” Such is the 
University of Heaven; and we close with the familiar 
comment : “Heaven for climate, hell for company.’’ 

P. S. — While this chapter is being prepared for the 
printer, the chancellor resigns once more. Whether this 
time it is permanent, only God knows. 

CHAPTER LIX 

AN ACADEMIC TRAGEDY 

We continue on the New York Central Railroad to 
Albany, and then take the Boston & Albany, which is 
leased to the New York Central, and has a Harvard “visi- 
tor,’' a recent Plarvard overseer, a Massachusetts Tech 
trustee, and a trustee of Clark University for directors. It 
is to this latter university we are bound, to study one of 
the tragedies of our academic history. 

In the gold rush of ’49, a hardware and furniture 
dealer of Massachusetts went out to California, and estab- 
lished a monopoly in his line and made a fortune. He 
came back home, expecting to be welcomed by the aris- 
tocracy of his state; but they snubbed him, and so he 
turned his thoughts to education. He endowed a univer- 
sity, and put at the head of it one of the most original 
and fertile minds that have ever appeared in the educa- 
tional field in America. President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University has been interested in almost every 
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branch of advanced science; he is the author of great 
works on adolescence and senescence, and was the first 
to introduce psychoanalysis into academic teaching. He 
brought Freud and Jung to America, and even made so 
bold as to apply the psychoanalytic method to Jesus 
Christ. Instead of making Clark the usual academic de- 
partment-store, he made it a place where the most ad- 
vanced men in every field of science found a home, and 
where students came to specialize in the highest and most 
difficult branches of knowledge. 

The founder was a plain old boy, and gave them two 
plain brick buildings, modeled on his ‘‘Boston Store/^ the 
great retail establishment of Worcester. So undistin- 
guished are these buildings that the story is told of a 
farmer driving by, learning that this was Clark Univer- 
sity, and exclaiming: “Christ! I thought it was the jailT' 
Yet these brick buildings carried the name of American 
science all over the world. We saw in our study of Co- 
lumbia University that the great home of the plutocracy 
had one distinguished scientist for every thirteen members 
of its faculty, whereas the poor and unpretentious Clark 
had the highest standing of any university in the United 
States, having one distinguished scientist for every two 
members of its faculty ! 

This was not what the old hardware and furniture 
merchant had wanted; he did not understand what was 
going on, and saw no sense in a professor of mathematics 
who filled six blackboards with a complicated demonstra- 
tion, nor in a professor of chemistry who discovered sub- 
stances with names that filled whole lines of print. He 
quarreled with President Hall, and cut off most of the 
funds of the university, and started a second institution, 
Clark College, where poor boys could get an education in 
three years; to this latter institution he left a large part 
of his money. Of course, there was no other plutocrat 
in America who cared for what President Hall was do- 
ing, so for a generation Clark University was starved for 
funds. Nevertheless, many of the scientists stayed, be- 
cause it was a place where they could do their work in 
their own way. They were free not merely to teach their 
own specialties, but to help run their university. Never 
in America has there been such an unruly faculty; men 
would pound on the table, and shake their fists in the 
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president's face, calling him a great njmber of impolite 
names, and threatening to resign; but he would argue it 
out with them, and they would stay on. 

The strongest emotion which animated old Jonas 
Clark was a hatred of the plutocracy of Worcester, which 
had scorned him. More than anything else, he wanted to 
make certain that this plutocracy should never get hold of 
his university or his college. Concerning the university 
he laid down the law in his will : 

And I also declare in this connection, that it is my earnest 
desire, will and direction, that the said university, in its prac- 
tical management, as well as in theory, may be wholly free 
from every kind of denominational or sectarian control, bias 
or limitation, and that its doors may be ever open to all 
classes and persons, whatsoever may be their religious faith 
or political sympathies, or to whatever creed, sect, or party they 
may belong, and I especially charge upon my executors and 
said trustees, and the said mayor to secure the enforcement of 
this clause of my will by applications to the Court as above 
provided, or otherwise by every means in their power. 

Such is the purpose for which Clark was founded. Its 
founder is dead, and two years ago its great president re- 
tired at the age of seventy-four, and the tragedy of Amer- 
ica's most intellectual university can be told in one sen- 
tence — ^the plutocracy of Worcester has got it ! 

There are eight members of the board of trustees to- 
day. The grand duke is Mr. A. G. Bullock of Worcester, 
chairman of a life insurance company, president of a rail- 
road and a railroad investment company, trustee of a sav- 
ings bank, director of the Boston & Albany Railroad, two 
other railroads, a gas company, a Boston trust company 
and a Boston security company. The second grand duke 
is Mr. F. H. Dewey, lawyer, president of the Mechanics' 
National Bank and of the Worcester street railways, pres- 
ident of five other street railway companies and a steam 
railway, trustee for a savings bank and a national bank, 
vice-president of a gas company and two railroads, direc- 
tor of three railroads, an investment company, an insur- 
ance company, and a telephone and telegraph company. 
The third grand duke is Mr. C H. Thurber, business 
manager of Ginn & Company, school book publishers, the 
largest and most active competitors of the American 
Book Company. Mr. Thurber's political views are de- 
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scribed to me by one who knows him well: ^'Anybody 
more liberal than ex-President Taft is a Bolshevik to 
him.” 

These three constitute the finance committee and run 
the university. As assistants they have Judge Parker, one 
of the most notorious of the aristocratic corporation law- 
yers of Massachusetts, counsel for the men who smashed 
the Boston police strike; Chief Justice Rugg of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, a former Worcester lawyer and 
a very conservative individualist; Mr. Aiken, a high-up 
interlocking director, formerly of Worcester, but now 
president of the National Shawmut Bank of Boston; a 
cautious young lawyer of Worcester, in partnership with 
Judge Rugg’s son; and another young man, who has just 
been appointed to the board, and is expected to serve as 
another dummy. 

This board is a close corporation, self-perpetuating, 
with no elected representative of faculty or alumni. For 
twenty years the finance committee has had charge of the 
investing of the endowment, and I should like to call the 
especial attention of Professor Brander Matthews of Co- 
lumbia University to what they have done. I am not in- 
timately familiar with the changing standards of Amer- 
ican high finance, but I do not know whether the admin- 
istration of this finance committee is what would be de- 
scribed in banking circles as ‘‘honest graft” or “dishonest 
graft.” They have invested the funds of the university 
through their own banks, railways, trolley lines and gas 
companies, and have paid the university four per cent 
interest on the funds, while neighboring institutions have 
been getting five or six per cent. For example, the treas- 
urer of Wesleyan University writes: “All the invested 
funds of the university netted us last year 5.71%. This 
will show you, of course, that we carry very small bal- 
ances in our banks and make no investments through 
them.” As we have seen, Clark University has been 
making investments through the banks, and it has thereby 
lost 1.71% on $4,700,000, or $80,370 per year for twenty 
years, a total of $1,607,400, which went to make fat the 
banks of Worcester instead of to educate the students of 
Clark. Also I took the trouble to inquire concerning the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company of Worcester, and 
I find that for the year 1921 it realized 5.51% on its book 
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assets. Mr. Bullock is chairman of this concern, and his 
son is vice-president and general counsel; and you see 
how much better they do for themselves than they do for 
Clark ! 

The treasurer of Clark is the head of a big Worcester 
bank, and his reports of the university’s finances were not 
audited; this irresponsibility continued for some time, 
and this year Chief Justice Rugg asked that the report be 
audited in future. I am told by a former professor that 
it is almost impossible to get hold of a copy of this treas- 
urer’s report, and when you do get it you find it a mass 
of enigmas. Thus the university carries one large block 
of New Haven stock at 200, and another at 110! Mr. 
Dewey, the lawyer who handles the finances of the uni- 
versity, is one of the shrewd big business manipulators 
of Massachusetts. He and Bullock were with the Mellon 
crowd which manipulated the legislature, and Dewey was 
head of the New England Investment Company, the hold- 
ing concern for the New Haven Railroad, the device 
whereby the big investors skimmed off the cream from 
that huge system, and left the ‘‘widows and orphans” 
hungry. It is only the peculiar workings of our system 
of justice which enabled these able gentlemen to escape 
the penitentiary; and you find that their university has 
large holdings in all these half broken-down railroads — 
the Boston and Maine, the Vermont Valley, the Norwich 
and Worcester, the Providence and Worcester — and more 
than a hundred thousand dollars in Mr. Dewey’s gas 
company ! ( 


CHAPTER LX 
THE GEOGRAPHY LINE 

Needless to say, Clark University had been for a gen- 
eration a cause of indignation to the town of Worcester, 
which is the largest manufacturing center in New Eng- 
land, and next to Pittsburgh the most notorious “kept 
city” and “open shop” town in America. Clark regarded 
Worcester as the Mammon of Unrighteousness, while 
Worcester regarded Clark as a nest of atheism, infidelity, 
and Bolshevism. An American university with no sta- 
dium, no gymnasium, and no chapel, no “eleven’^ and no 
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no rowing crew and no ‘‘petting-parties”! Ob- 
viously, no gentleman would send his son to such a place ; 
it would be left for “muckers” and Bolsheviks. One of 
the trustees expressed his opinion of the matter to a stu- 
dent with whom I talked : “The college would fare better 
if it turned out a winning football team than if it had 
eleven of the most famous scientists in the country. That's 
what the public wants, and that's the way to get the 
money.” 

When President Hall resigned, the plutocracy of Wor- 
cester perceived that their chance had come. They ar- 
ranged for the president of Clark College to resign at the 
same time, and they cast about for some man of their own 
type to take charge of both institutions. The selection 
was made by Mr. Thurber, business manager of Ginn & 
Company; and again I don't know whether I should de- 
scribe it as “honest” or “dishonest” graft. One of the 
principal “lines” of Ginn & Company is the Frye-Atwood 
elementary school geographies, which are handsomely 
illustrated, and have been sold to the extent of over half 
a million copies to school boards throughout the United 
States. The author of these books was a professor of 
geography, first at the University of Chicago, then at Har- 
vard. It occurred to Mr. Thurber what an admirable 
thing it would be, if, instead of advertising these geog- 
raphies as written by a professor at Harvard, he could 
advertise them as written by the president of Clark Uni- 
versity! Also if he could use Clark University as a place 
for tea-parties to entertain visiting delegations of school 
superintendents and teachers desirous of meeting the dis- 
tinguished author of Ginn & Company's leading “line”! 

Of course I don't mean literally “lea-parties”; in the 
educational world these publicity enterprises proceed un- 
der the decorous title of Summer Schools. Elaborate ad- 
vertising campaigns are undertaken, the praises of this or 
that particular “line” are seductively set forth, and the 
schoolmarms flock from all over the United States — like- 
wise the principals and the high-up superintendents — ^and 
they meet the distinguished authors of school books, and 
listen to their patriotic eloquence, and go home singing 
the wonders of the various “lines.” Then when the new 
orders are placed for text-books, the enterprising salesmen 
are on hand to get the business. 
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Mr. Thurber announced that he had a new presi- 
dent for Clark College and Clark University; h^ an- 
nounced it at the commencement dinner, and there was 
consternation on the faces of everybody present, because 
nobody had ever heard of Wallace Walter Atwood, pro- 
fessor of physiography at Harvard University, and au- 
thor of “The Mineral Resources of Southwestern 
Alaska,” and “The Glaciation of the Uinta and Wasatch 
Mountains.” I am told that one of Professor Atwood’s 
colleagues at Harvard, hearing the news, remarked : “I 
suppose Clark thinks it is getting a geographer and an 
educator ; Clark will find it has neither.” And Clark did ! 
President Atwood may be a well-informed man in his 
narrow specialty ; certainly he fulfils the ideal of the inter- 
locking trustees, in that he is a hundred percent pious 
and a hundred percent patriotic and a hundred percent 
plutocratic. But when it comes to the administration of a 
university, and to broad questions of public welfare — I 
have cast about and tested all the terms in my vocabulary, 
but I have been unable to find any one word to describe 
the ignorant crudity and childish absurdity of this former 
Harvard physiographer. 

He announced at the very beginning that he had no 
interest in being the president of a poor man’s university ; 
he was going to start a “drive” for funds, and make Clark 
a normal and respectable place. In an address to the stu- 
dents he set forth the advantages of a technical education, 
using the standard phrases of the “go-getters”: “As an 
expert witness you' can sometimes get as much as a hun- 
dred dollars a day.” This to a group of men whose chief 
pride was that they had a real understanding of the intel- 
lectual life ! One student came to him to ask for time to 
pay his tuition fee. “Why do you come here if you can’t 
pay what you owe ?” asked the president, sharply. On the 
other hand, to a famous athlete, member of a wealthy 
family, who had found it impossible to pass his examina- 
tions, he said ; “Don’t worry too much about that ; we all 
get by in the end; it took me five years to get through 
myself.” 

At the formal inauguration ceremony President At- 
wood announced — doubtless with a sly wink at Mr. Thur- 
ber on the platform — that he was going to make Clark 
University the great center of American geographic and 
20 
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physiographic education. Now I have no desire to deny 
the importance of these subjects; they are interesting 
specialties and have their place; but when some one sets 
out to raise them into major sciences, we may be sure 
that we are dealing with a buncombe artist, and may look 
with certainty for commercial motives. In the Clark Uni- 
versity bulletin we find the commercial ideal set forth in 
the plainest possible language: ‘‘Many of the universities 
and colleges of this country are now calling for trained 
geographers. Commissioners of education, normal 
schools, and high schools are looking for men or women 
who can serve as supervisors or as special teachers of 
geography. The large financial houses are endeavoring 
to train men in commercial geography in their own 
schools. The departments of the government are now 
using trained geographers, and the Civil Service Com- 
mission has recently recognized the profession of geog- 
raphy*' — etc., etc. 

Under President Atwood's regime the graduate work 
in mathematics and biology has ceased. The two best 
psychologists are gone, and the department has declined 
to nothing. The department of chemistry is undermanned 
and woefully deficient in equipment. History and 
the social sciences are even worse off, and no adequate 
work in government is offered, in spite of the fact that 
the will of the founder specifies the preparing of useful 
citizens as the first task of the university. Instead of 
that — we have geography! There is an independent 
“Graduate School of Geography," free from faculty con- 
trol and headed by President Atwood himself, with a pro- 
fessor of meteorology and climatology, and a lecturer in 
anthropogeography — delicious mouthful for schoolmarms 
to take home to Main Street! — also four other professors 
and lecturers, and four more listed as “offering closely 
related work." There are twenty-one courses in this Grad- 
uate School, and a “special series" of six lectures, besides 
a program of anti-Bolshevik propaganda, described as a 
“Conference on Russian Affairs," with five lecturers, in- 
cluding Mr. A. J. Sack, ex-chief of Ambassador Bak- 
metieff's lie-factory! In addition to this, there is the 
Summer School, with only one course in psychology, and 
only two in education, and only two in social science — 
but with twelve in geography ! And worse yet, there is to 
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be a “Correspondence School,” with eridless courses in the 
Frye- Atwood geographies, for rural school and grade 
teachers, with the horrified and agonized faculty of the 
university compelled to give university credits for this 
commercial work! 

Men who can thus turn culture into cash are seldom 
permitted to hide their light under a bushel in capitalist 
society. President Atwood has also become editor of a 
magazine ; or rather director of the “Institute of Inter- 
national Information,” a contrivance for getting subscrip- 
tions to a magazine called “Our World.” In its, pages you 
may find a picture of our worthy physiographer in full 
academic regalia, holding one of his geography books,, 
decorated with ribbons, clasped in his hands. For four 
dollars you may join this “Institution,” and get the maga- 
zine for a year, and “have the privilege of asking any 
question of international significance, etc.” The funniest 
thing about the proposition is that our pious and super- 
respectable president of a reformed atheist university is 
here working hand in hand with and advertised alongside 
of Mr. Arthur Bullard. Surely President Atwood does 
not know who this terrible creature Bullard is — an inter- 
national revolutionary conspirator who, concealing himself 
under the alias of “Albert Edwards,” endeavored to un- 
dermine American institutions by a Socialist novel called 
“Comrade Yetta,” and a most shocking “free love” novel, 
“A Man^s World!” 


CHAPTER LXI 

A LEAP INTO THE LIMELIGHT 

The program of converting Clark University into an 
advertising department of Ginn & Company proceeded 
merrily so far as concerned Ginn & Company; but it 
caused great distress to the faculty of the university, 
which held a series of meetings and prepared a memo- 
randum to the board of trustees, in which they bitterly de- 
nounced the new policy. Also there were signs cf revolt 
among the students ; even the Rotary clubs and other busi- 
ness organizations of Worcester began to tire of a diet 
of geography, fried, boiled and hashed for three meals a 
day. I have not been admitted to the inside of President 
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Atwood’s psychology, but some of his professors suspect 
that he began to realize that something desperate must be 
done, and resorted to the favorite device of George M. 
Cohan, who, whenever one of his plays began to lag, 
would come dancing out on the stage with an American 
flag. 

The students at Clark maintain a Liberal Club, and 
invite speakers of all points of view to discuss public ques- 
tions before them. They are accustomed to question 
these men and tear their arguments to pieces, and if the 
men cannot thoroughly document their statements, they 
have an unhappy time. That the students really conduct 
an open forum is proven by the fact that they brought 
not merely Harry Laidler to defend Socialism, but the 
Reverend Murlin, president of Boston University, to 
speak against it. They invited Frank Tannenbaum to de- 
fend the radical movement, and they invited the Rever- 
end Dr. Wyland of Worcester to denounce it. Dr. Wy- 
land’s point of view on social questions is sufficiently re- 
vealed by the fact that in the Worcester ‘‘Telegram” he 
referred to Scott Hearing’s “licentious and seditious utter- 
ances” — and this without having attended Hearing’s lec- 
ture ! 

It was early in 1922 that the Liberal Club announced 
a coming lecture by Scott Hearing, and obtained Presi- 
dent Atwood’s consent for it. A few days before the 
lecture President Atwood summoned the president of the 
club, and told him that there was to be a geography lec- 
ture that evening and asked that the Hearing address be 
shifted to a different and smaller hall. President Atwood 
himself, of course, went to the geography lecture; when 
it was over he came to the hall where Hearing had been 
speaking for an hour and a half to some three hundred 
people. I am told that on the steps of the building he 
met a high-up society lady of Worcester, wife of one of 
the interlocking directors. This lady was trembling with 
indignation, and told President Atwood about the horrible 
thing that was going on in the hall — a Bolshevist speaker 
was shamelessly defaming the American people. 

President Atwood went in, and listened to the address 
for about three minutes. Scott Hearing was discussing 
the control of American intellectual life by the plutoc- 
racy, and, as it happened, he had just got to the subject 
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of educational institutioUvS, and was describing the con- 
tents of “The Higher Learning in America,” by Thorstein 
Veblen — who happens to be Atwood's brother-in-law. 
Atwood listened, and his bosom swelled. Some poet has 
described Opportunity as a beautiful caparisoned white 
horse, which gallops by and stops for a moment in front 
of a man. and then gallops on. At this moment Atwood 
perceived that the steed had halted before him ; here was 
the way to make the Frye- Atwood geographies known, not 
merely to all the schoolmarms of the United States, ha!: 
to all leaders of patriotic thought all over the world! 
President Atwood leaped upon the horse — and rode into 
the limelight! 

What he did was to rise up in the audience, and tell 
the president of the Liberal Club to stop the lecture. He 
had to repeat this several times before the bewildered 
student got his meaning ; then the student went upon the 
platform and told Nearing to stop, and Nearing politely 
did so. In talking about the matter with Nearing, I told 
him that I thought he had made a mistake ; he should have 
insisted upon his right to finish his lecture — and I was as- 
sured by students at Clark that if he had done this, the 
audience would have politely put the president of the uni- 
versity out of the hall. But it didn't happen that way; 
Nearing stopped, and President Atwood went to the front 
of the platform and informed the audience that the meet- 
ing was dismissed. He said this three times, while the 
amazed people stat ed at him. He turned and instructed the 
janitor to “blink” the lights, so as to compel the audience 
to leave. 

There were half a dozen of the faculty present, also 
the venerable scholar, ex-President G. Stanley Hall. One 
of the professors came forward and remarked that it 
seemed rather late to dismiss the meeting. President At- 
wood answered: “We can't have these things going on 
here.” 

“Why not?” asked the professor. 

“This is no proper audience to hear such remarks.” 

“But the audience consists of at least fifty percent 
college men.” 

“Yes,” said President Atwood, “that's the worst of 
it.” And he pounded on the wall in his excitement. “This 
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kind of thing must be stopped! I am going to crush it 
with every means in my power 

The author of the Frye-Atwood geographies was new 
to Clark University, and does not possess the mentality 
to understand the place ; he was genuinely bewildered by 
the uproar which followed. The students called mass 
meetings of protest; they organized and appointed com- 
mittees, and proceeded in vigorous and determined fashion 
to make good their right of free speech. The incident, of 
course, was telegraphed all over the country, and brought 
back upon the head of the unhappy physiographer a storm 
of ridicule and denunciation. He fled from it, and shut 
himself up in his house. The student committee could 
not get access to him ; but finally they dug him out, and 
put him on the griddle. 

I talked with a member of this committee, and he told 
me how the president had called to see him at a fraternity 
house, almost weeping, and saying that his life had been 
threatened. Next day he received a delegation from the 
student-body, and made them a prepared speech, in which 
he said : ‘T deeply and sincerely regret the dramatic man- 
ner in which I interrupted Dr. Nearing.'’ But a day or 
two later he appeared before a mass meeting of the whole 
student-body, and read them an address entitled ‘‘Extra- 
Curricula Activities and Academic Freedom," in the 
course of which he said that Scott Nearing had 
“maligned the moral integrity of the American people," 
and added : “I know that I should have closed that meet- 
ing. I do not regret that I have shown in a positive way 
that I disapprove of such influences within the halls of 
the university." To a committee of the students he stated 
that he had evidence of “a world-wide plot to bring Bol- 
shevism from the street corner into the colleges," and 
this evidence he intended to lay before the board of 
trustees. He intimated that the liberal professors at Clark 
were privy to this conspiracy ; but when the time came for 
him to produce the “goods," all he had was the absurd 
magazine articles of Cal Coolidge ! 

You see, the poor fellow is utterly ignorant of the 
problems with which he is trying to deal ; a child in his 
mentality, he was talking to students who had been trained 
in the social sciences, and were accustomed to do their 
own thinking, and to produce evidence for their state- 
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merits. These students persisted in pinning him down as 
to what he meant by freedom of speech and of teaching, 
and they succeeded in extracting from him one extraor- 
dinary piece of obscurantist dogma. He said to them: 
"Tf, in teaching geology I had in my class Lutherans who 
believed in an actual six day creation of the earth, I could 
only state that scientists were aware that the earth is very 
old and it is our theory, nothing but theory, that it evolved 
through countless eons; but as to its actual creation, 
whether or not it took six days we do not know. I could 
say nothing which seemed to contradict the beliefs which 
they had gained in the home.” 

Another student who had a session with him made 
very careful notes, and has placed these at my disposal. 
Said President Atwood: “When I came to this college 
and found that you had no chapel, I was shocked to the 
depths of my soul. My father was a minister, and I re- 
gard religion as the fundamental basis of all education.” 
The student replied by informing his president that the 
study of religion formed an essential part of all the sociol- 
ogy courses at Clark. Said the student : “Do you suppose 
that many members of the student-body agreed with what 
Nearing said?” “No,” replied President Atwood, “maybe 
not, but they would have if they had a chance to hear 
him.” The student laughed at this, and told him that if 
he had let the meeting alone and sat quietly, he would 
have heard Scott Nearing questioned and made to back 
his assertions, if h:(; could. The president was told about 
the misadventure ot the Reverend Wyland, who had come 
to talk against Bolshevism, without knowing a single thing 
about the subject; he had been questioned and backed 
into a corner, and when he got off the platform he was “as 
limp as a rag.” But somehow that did not satisfy Pres- 
ident Atwood ! 

How simple-minded he is you may perceive from the 
fact that he allowed a professor of his geography depart- 
ment, coming forward in his defense, to point out that 
Harvard, by holding on to Laski, had lost more than a 
million dollars ! He went before the Rotary Club at Wor- 
cester, which received him with tumultuous cheering; he 
was their kind of man! Also the Reverend Wyland de- 
fended him — with the result that the student glee-club 
canceled a concert at Wyland’s church. The clergyman 
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gave out to the press a statement that the reason for the 
' canceling was that not enough tickets had been sold ! Pres- 
ident Atwood called off the weekly assembly, because he 
dared not face the students; they might refuse to sing, he 
said. They used to cheer him on the campus, but now they 
passed him in silence ; when he addressed them at the mass 
meeting, there were present not merely the state police, 
but a number of private detectives. The newspapers had 
scare headlines: “POLICE PROTECT COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT FROM STUDENTS.” 

An interesting aspect of this affair is the behavior of 
the kept press of Worcester. One of the students said 
to me: “I read ‘The Brass Check,’ and I couldn’t believe 
it, but now I know it is true, because I saw the Worcester 
newspapers do practically everything that you told about.” 
Throughout the whole affair the students were orderly 
and dignified ; yet their local newspapers sent over the 
country wild tales about riots and threats. The Worcester 
“Telegram,” in its first account of the incident, ran the 
headline: “SPEAKER FLAYS SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES, GOVERNMENT”— whereas Scott Near- 
ing had not once mentioned the government. Next day 
the “Telegram” quoted the president of the Liberal Club 
as saying: “If we could raise enough money we would en- 
gage Upton Sinclair.” This anecdote is told in the “Clark 
College Monthly,” a student paper, which declares : “This 
statement is without the slightest foundation in fact. 
Asked by a reporter if the Liberal Club planned to have 
any more radical speakers, as for example, Upton Sin- 
clair, Fraser had replied: ‘Why, he is in California’; and 
thus grows the mighty oak !” 

One day more, and the “Telegram” buried the stu- 
dents’ official statement in an obscure page, and ran the 
headline:' “STUDENTS TALK STRIKE, PREXY 
SAYS, ‘LET THEM TRY IT’!” The Springfield 
“Union” declared that the “notorious Scott Nearing was 
delivering an anarchistic lecture.” Throughout the whole 
affair both these papers referred to the student-body by 
such phrases as “irresponsible college boys,” “make-be- 
lieve radicals,” “children who should be spanked,” and 
“sincere young people of an impressionable age” ; entirely 
concealing the fact that the average age of Clark students, 
including the freshman class, is twenty-one years, while 
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the average of the Liberal Club members at the time of 

the Nearing lecture was twenty-five and six-tenths years. 

To conclude the story: the protests of the students 
availed them nothing. The author of the Frye- Atwood 
geographies announced his intention to oversee their ac- 
tivities and their thoughts; and he has done so. He did 
not announce his intention to get rid of the professors who 
had publicly opposed him, but he proceeded to make it so 
uncomfortable for them that they would hasten to remove 
themselves. The great tragedy of American academic life 
is the lack of solidarity of the faculty. Even the more 
courageous and public-spirited men among the Clark 
faculty did not seem to feel that they owed a duty to the 
institution and its traditions; instead of proceeding to 
organize the faculty, and to stand as a unit against the 
degradation of Clark, what has happened is that six of the 
best men have resigned in as many months; they have 
found congenial places in other institutions, and iheir 
colleagues are left to their fate. As John Jay Chapman 
puts it : 

‘The average professor in an American college will 
look on at an act of injustice done to a brother professor 
by their college president with the same unconcern as the 
rabbit who is not attacked watches the ferret pursue his 
brother up and down through the warren to a predestinate 
and horrible death. We know, of course, that it would 
cost the non-attackevi rabbit his place to express sympathy 
for the martyr; a|[d the non-attacked is poor, and has 
offspring, and hopes of advancement.’^ 

The students, of course, are helpless ; no student-body 
can ever control an institution, except for a brief period, 
by some violent outburst. The best trained and most in- 
telligent men go out every year, and a new crop of young- 
sters come in, who know nothing of the traditions of the 
institution ; nor can they find out what is going on in the 
outside world, since the librarian of the university keeps 
the “Nation” and the “New Republic” hidden away in the 
basement, among the obscene literature which can only be 
got by special signed request ! So all that the interlocking 
directorate has to do is to sit tight and hold on to the 
purse-strings. In two or three years the last trace of the 
Clark tradition will be forgotten, and the university which 
stood at the head of America’s scientific life will be one 
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more of the regulation standard educational department- 
stores — ^but distinguished by the fact that every summer 
it conducts geographical tea-parties, at which the distin- 
guished author of the Frye- Atwood geographies tells the 
assembled fifth-grade schoolmarms that ‘‘the great object 
of you teachers is to prepare the minds of youth to stand 
firm against the great wave of radicalism which is sweep- 
ing American institutions off the face of the earth/' 


CHAPTER LXII 

THE PROCESS OF FORDIZATION 

While we are contemplating academic tragedies, let us 
take our familiar Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, with a 
Johns Hopkins trustee for president and another Johns 
Hopkins trustee for director, also a Princeton trustee, a 
Lafayette trustee, a Teachers' College trustee, a Lehigh 
trustee for directors, also a Morgan partner and a First 
National Bank director and two Guaranty Trust Company 
directors and a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania. 
We travel to Baltimore, where we shall find another uni- 
versity fallen upon exactly the same pitiful fate as Clark; 
save that the interlocking trustees have handled the mat- 
ter more deftly, and have not made themselves a scandal 
in the newspapers. 

Johns Hopkins University was founded by an old 
Qu^er, who left three and a half millions to endow a 
university, with a medical school as an integral part. He 
had the wisdom to call in a great educator, Daniel Coit 
Gilman, who did in Baltimore exactly what Stanley Hall 
did at Worcester; the money, instead of being spent on 
buildings, was spent on men. I doubt if any institution 
in America has made as great a reputation with as miser- 
able a physical equipment as Johns Hopkins University, 
Recently a friend of mine was walking down the street 
with a stranger to Baltimore, and my friend remarked: 
“There is Johns Hopkins." 

The other looked, and thought my friend was joking. 
“Why, that must be a ‘nigger school,^ " he said. 

“That is Johns Hopkins." And the other asked: 
“Where is the rest of it?" But there was no rest of it; 
these old buildings were the whole thing. But to this 
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place came live young men of ability, some of them for 
almost nothing, because here the intellectual life wafe hon- 
ored, and scientific investigators could do their own work 
in their own way. 

The business men of Baltimore regarded Johns Hop- 
kins exactly as the business men of Worcester regarded 
Clark. It was opened without prayer; therefore it was 
an atheist university, a terrible place. Now that the work 
is done and the reputation made, of course they are proud 
of Johns Hopkins, as well they may be, since it and the 
‘‘Star-Spangled Banner'’ are Baltimore’s only contribu- 
tions to world culture — unless some day they count H. L. 
Mencken and the author of “The Goose-step,” both of 
whom were born there! 

Some twenty years ago Gilman retired from Johns 
Hopkins, to start the Carnegie Institution at the age of 
seventy. For ten years the university was administered 
by one of its professors; then the interlocking trustees 
cast about for some one of their own type of mentality, 
and pitched upon Professor Goodnow, formerly of the 
Columbia Law School. As we have seen, Goodnow did 
not get along with Nicholas Miraculous, but that was a 
long time ago, and the servants of the plutocracy gain in 
wisdom and caution as they grow older. Professor Good- 
now had been legal adviser to the Chinese government, 
and had recommended that they should not attempt to 
found a republic — the last word of an American scholar 
to a people strugglijig for freedom I President Goodnow 
possesses a rather uncouth and forbidding personality, 
and I am told that he is a poor speaker, but he is a favor- 
ite orator at Merchants' and Manufacturer's' Association 
banquets, because he tells them what they like to hear ; also 
because he has set out to make John Hopkins what they 
like a university to be — an elegant country-club with ath- 
letics and “college spirit” and “rah-rah-stuflF.” 

They have moved out to a magnificent new site at 
Homewood, and have fifteen million dollars, and all the 
beautiful buildings which are the price of a university's 
soul. The board of trustees has as its chief grand duke 
Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. As president the board has Mr. R. Brent 
Keyser, copper magnate, and director of Mr. Willard's 
railroad, also of a bank. There is Mr. Levering, coffee 
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merchant, and president of a national bank; also Mr. 
Blanchard Randall, a merchant, director of a national bank, 
a trust company, an insurance company, and a railroad, and 
reported to have made a million dollars out of one specu- 
lation during the war; also Judge Harlan, reactionary 
politician, counsel for a trust company; Mr. Woods, a 
steel magnate; Mr. Griswold, a prominent financier; Mr. 
White, another; Mr. Theodore Marburg, ex-minister to 
Belgium; and Newton D. Baker, who called himself a 
radical, but forgot it when he became a cabinet member. 

Also I ought to mention one of the hidden influences 
in the university, Bishop Murray of the Episcopal church, 
a sort of pope of reaction in Baltimore, a bigoted mediae- 
valist who drove the Reverend Richard Hogue, secretary 
of the Church League for Industrial Democracy, from 
his pulpit in Baltimore, and broke up the church open 
forum by publishing in the Baltimore newspapers adver- 
tisements carefully veiled so as not quite to be libelous. 
Now the bishop is busy immortalizing himself by building 
a twelve million dollar cathedral; giving lawn parties to 
the rich, and making speeches explaining how the great 
structure is to be four hundred feet long and to have the 
highest tower east of the Mississippi. As a Johns Hop- 
kins professor phrased it to me : “The church is running 
to plant ; and so is the university.’' 

Mr. H. L. Mencken, who lives in Baltimore and 
watches from a high tower, told me what has happened 
under the new regime. “It is a process of Fordization. 
The university has a campus, and the usual outfit of up- 
lifters; it has a summer school, with advertising and jour- 
nalism and gas engineering and folk-singing and pedagogy 
and counter-point taught in six weeks, and every known 
kind of Main Street stuff. It has gone flop at one crack 
to the level of Ohio Wesleyan; it is a technical high school 
for the manufacturing of ten-thousand-dollar-a-year 
Chautauqua fakers.” Mr. Mencken insists that a student 
got his doctorate degree for marking on a curve the 
vocabulary of Latin students after six months’ training. 
Also he told me the tragic tale of a professor of psychol- 
ogy, who “had a hyena of a wife,” and some other woman 
made love to him, and his wife started a divorce suit, and 
he had to leave the new Baltimore Chautauqua. On the 
other hand, a gentleman who was for many years one of 
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the most prominent members of the board of trustees held 
that position in spite of the fact that everybody in Balti- 
more society knew that he was living with another woman 
while he had a wife. He still holds a position on the 
bishop's committee to raise funds for the cathedral ! 

On the outskirts of Johns Hopkins hovers Miss Eliza- 
beth Gilman, daughter of the former president, a gentle 
but indefatigable ghost, troubling the uneasy souls of the 
new Chautauqua-masters. Miss Gilman is a Socialist, 
and an ardent champion of starving wives and children of 
strikers. She sees her father's great university in process 
of being kidnapped, and now and then her distress breaks 
out into pamphlet or leaflet form. During a strike of the 
typographical union. Miss Gilman wrote to President 
Goodnow, protesting against the university's having its 
printing done in anti-union shops, but he coldly declined 
to have anything to do with ‘'questions of that sort." I 
went to see Miss Gilman, to ask her to tell me about her 
experiences. She could not bring herself to do it, and, 
I think, in order to be fair to her, I ought to say that it is 
to others I owe what I have written here. I persuaded 
Miss Gilman to state over her own signature her opinion 
of the new Johns Hopkins, and this she did, as follows: 

The university has been to me more like a sister than an 
institution. I gloried in what she stood for and in what she 
accomplished. During the last few years it seems to me that 
she has lost much of her intellectual leadership in America, 
at the very time when academic freedom and democratic prin- 
ciples need brave chamiiiions. The fine new buildings and campus 
have not to my mind compensated for a considerable lower- 
ing of intellectual ideals and accomplishments. Money getting 
is horribly dangerous to institutions as well as to individuals, 
and the Johns Hopkins University has been out to get money. 
It is true that this money has been given for education and 
not for profit, and yet even so, there may be the insidious 
temptation of adopting purely business standards. We need in 
Baltimore, as well as throughout the country, courageous, un- 
trammelled leadership, as expressed in the motto of the Johns 
Hopkins University, "‘The truth shall make you free.” My 
hope is that a new cycle may be at hand, and that the Johns 
Hopkins University will again lead in all that is best and 
highest. 

I talked with three Johns Hopkins professors, and had 
a curious experience with each one in turn. Each told me 
of some feeble little effort he had made at liberalism, and 
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how deftly and subtly he had been sat down upon by the 
university authorities. I made notes of the little tiaec- 
dotes, planning to tell them here, without names, to stiow 
you how the proprieties are maintained by privilege; but 
to my great grief, each professor came to me in turn, or 
wrote to me subsequently, to ask that I should not use any- 
thing of what he had told me — ^the anecdote would certain- 
ly be recognized, and his career of usefulness might be 
hampered. Such pitiful little stories — and such pitiful 
little fears! 

I found only one professor at Johns Hopkins who was 
willing to be quoted in my book. This gentleman I met 
at luncheon in the University Club of Baltimore, and he 
indulged himself in bitter sneers at the so-called “radical'' 
type of professor. I myself could name about twelve 
really radical American college professors ; but from the 
talk of this Johns Hopkins professor you would have 
thought there were thousands. To be a “radical’' was 
the way to get promotion, said this John Hopkins man; 
to attract notoriety to yourself and make yourself some- 
body. Once you had got the name for being a radical, then 
the trustees wouldn't dare to fire you, because that would 
be a violation of academic freedom. I smiled gently, 
promising this sarcastic gentleman that I would send him 
a copy of my, book when it was written, and let him see 
how his statements sounded side by side with the facts! 
How do you think they sound ? 


CHAPTER LXHI 

INTELLECTUAL DRY-ROT 

There are a few other universities, which in past times 
have established reputations in America; for example, 
Cornell University, located at Ithaca, New York, on the. 
Lackawanna Railroad, with a Cornell trustee, a Columbia 
trustee, and a Princeton trustee ; also on the Lehigh Rail- 
road, with a trustee and recent president of Lehigh Col- 
lege, a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania, and a 
trustee of Lafayette College for directors. Cornell today 
has some six thousand students, and as choice an outfit of 
trustees as a plutocratic imagination could invent. The 
grand duke is Mr. George F, Baker, reputed to be, next 
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to Rockefeller, th^ richest man in Aihdtica. I might take 
a (^e of this book to list all the various institutions of 
which Mr. Baker is an interlocking director. He is pres- 
Ment of the First National Bank of New York, one of the 
three great institutions of the Money Trust, and also a 
trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, a great 
trCasure-chest. He is director in a dozen railroads, and 
his son is director in many more. 

'Next to Mr. Baker stands Mr. Charles M. Schwab, 
president of Bethlehem Steel, and H. H. Westinghouse, 
chairman of the Westinghouse Company. It will suffice 
tb indicate a few of the others — ^the head of the biggest 
bahU in Ithaca ; the head of a great machinery company, 

E esident of a national bank; a corporation lawyer and 
,nk* director ; a metal manufacturer, director of many 
railr<^s ; an ex-governor and prominent Republican 
politid^tn; the chairman of the Bankers’ Trust Company 
of Buffalo, president of a steamship company, a lumber 
company and a railroad company ; the vice-president and 
counsel of the New York Central Railroad; a prominent 
corporation lawyer; a judge, ex-mayor of Ithaca, and 
director of a national bank; the president of a national 
bank and director of half a dozen others ; the president of 
the Ithaca Trust Company, director of many other banks; 
an official of Mr. Schwab’s shipbuilding corporation ; the 
chief justice, and another justice, of the New York Court 
of Appeals; and, finally, that Major Seaman whose heroic 
defense of the Chicigo packers you may read about in 
Chapter IV of “Thi Brass Check.*’ 

Not so very long ago Cornell had a famous president, 
Sthurman, who had studied the Goose-step in three of 
th^ jECaiser’s universities. I received an interesting account 
of mhl from Mr. W. E. Zeuch, who was on the Cornell 
when the Bolshevik-hunters got hold of some let- 
ters, written to him by another professor. This other 
professor was quite a ‘'red,” and Zeuch was trying to 
“tame him down”; the letters of Zeuch were not pub- 
lished, but he was represented as a Bolshevist, and his 
scalp was demanded. Cornell at this time was in the 
midst of a “drive” for ten millions, and a lumber magnate 
wrote to President Schurman that so long as Zeuch re- 
mained he would not lead the “drive.” The^ economics 
department of the university appointed a committee, which 
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endorsed Zeuch and declared that a contract had been 
made, and that the university should stand by a competent 
man. In twenty-five years the university had never re- 
jected the decision of such a faculty committee; never- 
theless, President Schurman proposed that Zeuch should 
resign from the faculty, and accept a position as a “fel- 
low,'' to do the same amount of work and receive the 
same salary ! 

Also they had a flurry at Cornell over Thorstein 
Veblen three or four years ago. He had been scheduled 
for appointment; his courses had been listed, and the 
members of the economics department had sent out to 
various colleges a circular letter calling attention to the 
fact that Veblen was to come to Cornell, and that grad- 
uate students could get work with him there. But the 
interlocking trustees got busy, and the call was counter- 
manded. Nevertheless, in the interest of discrimination 
it must be specified that Cornell is to be numbered among 
our less illiberal universities. One professor made so 
bold during the war as to advocate the financing of the 
war by taxation rather than by bonds. This would have 
meant that the plutocracy would have to pay at least a 
part of the costs instead of collecting it all by install- 
ments from you and me. The trustees of the university 
heard this professor explain his ideas; they did not take 
action to recommend this policy to the country — ^but they 
refrained from firing the professor. Also there is an- 
other professor, an elderly gentleman, who is a great 
favorite with the students, who take his liberal ideas 
with playful good humor. Several of this old gentle- 
man's friends assured me that he would tell me the story 
of his twenty-five years' struggle for the right to think 
for himself ; but apparently the old professor decided 
that he did not want to have any more struggles ! 

Henrik Willem Van Loon, author of “The Story of 
Mankind," was also a member of this Cornell faculty, 
and gave me an amusing account of the atmosphere of the 
place. President Schurman was selling four hundred 
thousand dollars worth of education per year, “training 
boys to become superintendents of sewage disposal plants 
and presidents of Rotary clubs." Van Loon was gravely 
rebuked by Schurman, because of a humorous remark 
which created a scandal; he had been writing on the 
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blackboard, when a thunderstorm had come up, and he 
playfully compared himself to Moses writing the Ten 
Commandments amid the thunders of Sinai. Van Loon 
swears it is true, and I am compelled to believe him — 
that when he asked to see the Dante collection they took 
him to inspect an electric manure sprayer ! 

Or take Brown University, located at Providence, 
Rhode Island, on the familiar New Haven Railroad. Here 
is an extremely wealthy institution, catering to the sons 
of the plutocracy, and almost as snobbish as Princeton. 
It was built in part out of Rockefeller money, and the 
man who has been its president for the last twenty-three 
years is a Baptist clergyman, for ten years pastor of 
Rockefeller’s Fifth Avenue church in New York. For 
“chancellor” the university has an extremely wealthy cot- 
ton manufacturer, president of a bank; for treasurer it 
has the president of the Providence Banking Company, 
also treasurer of the United Traction and Electric Com- 
pany, and of the Rumford Chemical Works. The three 
most active grand dukes of the board are Mr. Bedford, 
chairman of the Standard Oil Company, who represents 
the Rockefeller interests ; Mr. Sharpe, head of the Brown 
& Sharpe Company, the largest manufacturers of tools 
in the United States; and Mr. Metcalf, a big textile man- 
ufacturer, president of the Providence “Journal” Com- 
pany. 

Also there is the manager of the Brown & Sharpe 
Company; the president of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany; the head of a big New York banking company, 
president of a railroad and a coal company, director of 
three railroads, three trust companies, a milk company, 
a patent medicine company, and a brick company ; a very 
wealthy manufacturing chemist; an influential New Eng- 
land textile manufacturer ; a steel magnate ; a lawyer, who 
is president of a land company and secretary of several 
railroads and trust companies; the treasurer of the largest 
textile manufacturing company in New England, who is 
director in half a dozen others, and in half a dozen of the 
largest financial institutions; another Providence banker; 
-and, finally. Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes. Mr. 
Hughes first came under my observation when I studied 
the life insurance scandals in New York City. I noted 
that he sternly carried these investigations to the point 
21 
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necessary to put Morgan and his greup in control, and 
stopped exactly at that point. For this service he was 
awarded a national reputation and the governorship of 
New York State. He has since occupied the Supreme 
Court bench, and come within a few votes of being pres- 
ident, and is now guiding the foreign affairs of our coun- 
try, making a desperate and almost a successful effort to 
exceed the futility of the Wilson administration. 

What happens to a great and wealthy university under 
such a regime ? Brown has a high tradition, derived from 
Roger Williams, most famous of New England's religious 
rebels. But in 1899 its president, Andrews, was ousted, 
because he had dared to back Bryan in the campaign of 
1896. Quite recently occurred a similar case, when Wil- 
liam MacDonald, professor of history, was forced out, to 
become one of the editors of the “Nation." Brown in its 
day had such outstanding men as Lester F. Ward and 
Meikeljohn, now president of Amherst; but those days 
have passed, and there has followed a regime of intellec- 
tual dry-rot. It is a League of the Old Men, maintaining 
a caste system, based upon seniority ; any young instructor 
who arises to suggest a new idea is quickly taught his 
place. A professor who knows the situation intimately 
writes : 

In the fields of history,^ political science, economics and 
sociology the policy under Faunce has been silent and safe 
decay. These departments were once among the most eminent 
in the country. Now they are absolutely dead. Except for some 
formal texts by Professor Dealey no important publication has 
come from these departments in over a decade. The economics 
department is now being made over into a business school to 
train men to make rnore money. The general educational 
policy throughout the institution under Faunce has been that 
of comfortable quiescence. With the exception of one man in 
physics and three biologists there has been practically no in- 
tellectual activity or scholarly productivity at Brown for the 
last fifteen years. This situation cannot be excused on the 
ground of lack of resources. Brown has plenty of money and 
pays very high salaries. It could get some of the best and 
most productive men in any line of research and teaching if it 
cared to do so. The decline of scholarly interests at Brown 
has been accompanied by a parallel growth of interest in and 
expenditures for the safer field of physical outlet, namely, ath- 
letics. 

Under such a regime what becomes of the students? 
Exactly the same thing as we found happening to stu- 
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dents at Harvard, ^Wisconsin, and California; they get 
drunk. In “The Book of Life,*' Q*apter XXX, I dis- 
cussed the morals of our young people, as set forth in an 
editorial in a student paper of Brown University. Said 
this student editor : 

The modern social bud drinks, not too much, often, but 
enough. She smokes unguardedly, swears considerably, and 
tells “dirty” stories. All in all, she is a most frivolous, pas- 
sionate, sensation-seeking little thing. 

Let us move on to Wesleyan University, located rt 
Middletown, Connecticut, also on the New Haven Rail- 
road. Here is an institution with an old-time Methodist 
foundation and traditions of liberalism, and the usual 
board of interlocking trustees, the grand duke being a 
Philadelphia manufacturer of gas meters who is most 
versatile, being director in four large gas companies, two 
street railways, a bank, a trust company, four insurance 
companies, a publishing company, a sugar company, and a 
transfer company. Nine years ago his university began its 
downward course, with an especially notorious case of in- 
vasion of academic freedom. Willard C. Fisher had been 
a member of the faculty for twenty years, and professor 
of social economics for fifteen. He was one of those col- 
lege professors who insist upon being a citizen ; he served 
two years as councilman in the Middletown city govern- 
ment, and four years as mayor. He was not a Socialist, 
on the contrary, an active opponent of Socialism ; but he 
considered himself, a servant of the people, and did not 
hesitate to warn tiiem of the economic waste and social 
peril of extreme inequality of wealth and the oppression 
of labor. 

As a teacher in a Christian community, he considered 
it his duty to assert that industrial relations should be 
moralized. He organized the Consumers’ League of Con- 
necticut, and served it for many years as president. He 
developed the habit of attending legislative hearings at the 
capital, and speaking in support of progressive measures, 
such as workmen’s compensation, income tax, industrial 
sanitation, factory inspection, and prison reform. And 
there, of course, he came into conflict with the interlock- 
ing trustees and the interlocking alumni. One influential 
alumnus, a wealthy manufacturer, was always a member 
of one House or the other, in order to watch out for the 
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interests of industrial employers; and naturally it vexed 
him to be opposed by a professor of his own college. He 
declared this vexation openly; and also a group of Wes- 
leyan lawyers declared their vexation, when the legislature 
employed Professor Fisher to write a workmen’s com- 
pensation measure! 

Also there arose an embarrassing situation, when Pro- 
fessor Fisher, as mayor of Middletown, discovered a 
trustee of the college to be delinquent with public school 
funds of which he was the custodian. (Memo, for Bran- 
der Matthews!) Mayor Fisher exposed this situation; 
nor did he consider it necessary to suppress his dis- 
approval of President Shanklin’s well-known habit of tak- 
ing the thoughts and utterances of other writers and giv- 
ing them to the world as his own. This president, who 
has been at Wesleyan for thirteen years, got his degree 
from the Garrett Bible Institute at Evanston, Illinois ; but 
apparently a number of other college presidents have 
sympathized with his lack of distinction, because no less 
than ten of them have showered honorary degrees upon 
him ! 

Matters came to a head when President Shanklin 
started a drive for a million dollars. In a public discus- 
sion the president of a Hartford trust company asked 
Professor Fisher if he expected to go about the state 
speaking as he did, and have trust company presidents 
contribute to the support of the college in which he taught. 
It was widely rumored at Wesleyan that President Shank- 
lin got contributions upon the condition that Fisher should 
be kicked off the faculty. A number of men of wealth 
refused to contribute on other terms ; and so the president 
cast about for a handy pretext. 

He found one. In the course of a public address, 
widely reported in Connecticut newspapers, Professor 
Fisher made the playful suggestion that it might be a good 
idea to close all the churches for a while, to give the peo- 
ple a chance to find out the difference between true re- 
ligion and church formalities. Very soon thereafter Pro- 
fessor Fisher was asked to resign, and the president gave 
the reason — not the suggestion of the closing of the 
churches, but the broad publicity given to this suggestion 
by the newspapers ! Professor Fisher might have stayed 
and made a fight, but he had been so humiliated by the 
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changed spirit and atmosphere of Wesleyan, that he quit; 
and now the university is on the intellectual level of the 
Garrett Bible Institute of Evanston, Illinois! 


CHAPTER LXIV 

THE UNIVERSITY OF JABBERGRAB 

Some fifteen years ago my postman brought me a 
puzzling communication trom Sweden ; a large and ex 
pensive linen envelope, carefully sealed with a great deal 
of red wax, registered, and addressed : 

“Editor, Jabbergrab, Finanz- Lexikon, New York 
City.” At first J could not make out why the missive 
was delivered to me, but then in one corner I noted 
“Jabbergrab is mentioned in Upton Sinclair's Tndustrie- 
baron.' ” I recognized “Der Industriebaron” as the Ger- 
man title of my story, “A Captain of Industry,” wiitten 
when I was twenty-two years old; it is a satirical biog- 
raphy of a great financier, and after his ignominious death 
the story quotes some eulogies of his career from an 
imaginary publication, “Jabbergrab: Heroes of Finance.” 

I made so bold as to open the envelope, and found sev- 
eral sheets of heavy foolscap paper, written in German in 
an exceedingly fine hand, and giving the data for a bio- 
graphical sketch of a wealthy Swedish lumber magnate and 
financier. Here, m carefully tabulated and precisely 
ordered form, were the minute details of his life — the en- 
terprises with which he had been connected, the offices 
he held, the properties he owned, the names of his chil- 
dren, the college degrees they had earned, the names of 
his race-horses and the prizes they had won, the names of 
his yachts and the cups they had won — all these items duly 
attested and signed by the great man himself. 

Gradually it dawned over me what had happened. The 
man had read my satirical story, missing the point of the 
satire. He thought that I really felt all that admiration for 
a man of wealth and social eminence ; and reading about 
Jabbergrab's “Heroes of Finance,” the desire possessed 
him to have his own career immortalized in this biographi- 
cal directory. So he had sat himself down, and painfully 
written out the data for the proposed sketch, and had sent 
it by registered mail to “Jabbergrab.” 
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It is the Jabbergrabs of America who have created a 
good part of our ‘‘higher” education, and placed upon it 
the stamp of their crude and simple faith in material suc- 
cess. I have shown how the spirit of Jabbergrab has de- 
stroyed two shrines of American scientific life, Clark Uni- 
versity and Johns Hopkins; I purpose next to show what 
that spirit does, when it has its way from the beginning, 
unhampered by any intellectual traditions. I invite you to 
visit New York University, an institution whose buildings 
are scattered about in various parts of the city, including 
an office building on Washington Square, in the heart of 
the clothing district, and another in Wall Street. 

New York University has enrolled no less than thir- 
'l^n thousand students, and is described to me by one who 
’'%orks in it as “an intellectual sweat-shop.” As chancellor 
It has one Brown, who learned the Goose-step from the 
Kaiser, and as treasurer one Kingsley, a Wall Street 
banker, interlocked with the United States Trust Com- 
pany, the Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad, and the Union 
Theological Seminary. Last year Chancellor Brown pub- 
lished in the New York newspapers a series of thirty “ad- 
vertising talks” on education, in the very latest “follow- 
up” style. These talks came to me in a little pamphlet, 
with a cover all printed over with photographs of news- 
paper clippings, and accompanied by a circular, carefully 
disguised to look like a personal letter, and beginning: 
“Dear Mr. Sinclair: You are one of the prominent citi- 
zens we had in mind when we prepared the enclosed ad- 
vertisement. What we have learned of you encourages 
us to believe that this appeal of New York University 
must strike a responsive chord in you.” 

I may be over-suspicious, but I believe that these state- 
ments are not entirely in accordance with the truth; I 
believe that if they were made in accordance with the 
truth they would read this way: “You are one of the 
twenty-two thousand persons whose names we have got 
from ‘Who's Who in America,' and we are taking a chance 
on being able to interest you in our university.” These 
necessary differences between advertising and fact are un- 
derstood and taught to the students in all university 
schools of advertising. 

Chancellor Brown sets forth the fact that out of his 
thirteen thousand students, ten thousand are earning the 
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money to pay for their education. I believe that every 
college student in the country should do this — my own 
son is doing it — so I should be the last man to sneer at 
New York University’s lack of academic and social pres- 
tige. But here is the point: self-supporting students who 
go to night-school in New York go in order to increase 
their money-making capacity, and they judge the educa- 
tion they get by that criterion, and they irresistibly mold 
the educational standards of the institution they attend. 
So the spirit of education becomes that of Jabbergrab — 
ravenous greed, veiled by buncombe and hypocritical pre- 
tenses. That is what you have at New York University, 
and the fact is made clear in Chancellor Brown’s own 
pamphlet. Talk Number Sixteen is headed: ''Welcome 
to the Advertising Men.” Says our Chancellor of Jabber- 
grab : 

New York University is host today to members of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Advertising, who are holding 
a sectional conference in this city while a similar conference 
for Western members is held at the University of Wisconsin. 
I am glad to welcome the members of this Association. Since 
I have been writing these little talks T have gained a feeling 
of warmer sympathy with all advertising men and their work. 
I have learned something of the fascinations — as well as the 
difficulties — of the profession. 

So you see, our University of Jabbergrab has discov- 
ered advertising to be a "profession” ; it takes its place 
alongside chiropod/, palmistry and fox-trotting. If you 
want to know whi:t these new "professors” are doing to 
American journalism, I invite you to read Chapters 
XLIII-XLVII of "The Brass Check”; I invite you to 
study the samples of advertising there quoted — one of 
which occupied a full page in all the most popular and 
respectable American magazines — and then come back to 
Chancellor Brown’s pamphlet and read his statement: 
"Many advertising men, I am told, were formerly teach- 
ers. The two professions seem to me to have a great deal 
in common.” 

I should be sorry indeed to believe that about all Amer- 
ican teachers, but I know it is true of some of the teachers 
who have been selected by the University of Jabbergrab. 
For example, consider Professor William E. Aughin- 
baugh, an editor of the New York "Commercial,” a direc- 
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tor in sixteen corporations, and for seven years “Profes- 
sor of Foreign Trade*’ in New York University. He 
boasts of having crossed the equator thirty-six times on 
commercial missions, and he publishes through one of 
our most esteemed publishing houses, the Century Com- 
pany, an elaborately got up book, entitled, “Advertising 
for Trade in Latin America.” The price of this book is 
three dollars, and if you will study its maxims and apply 
them, you will find it worth all that. For example: 

Latin-American advertisements are replete with the nude 
female form, which appeals strongly to all classes of readers. 
Due to the fact that a majority of the inhabitants are bru- 
nettes, or have Negro or Indian blood in their veins, the blonde 
exerts a stronger appeal to their imagination and for that 
reason should be employed when necessary or advisable to use 
such an illustration. 

And so we know what the Chancellor of Jabber grab 
means when he writes : 

Advertising men have it in their power to educate millions 
of people not only in an intelligent use of commodities but in 
well-considered habits of thought and action. 

Let us hear Professor Aughinbaugh again : 

Reproductions of famous holy or religious paintings or 

scenes from the Bible may also be profitably used It 

occurred to me that if a saint could be found whose special 
duty was to prevent loss of life during seismic disturbances, 
much might be done through his aid to bring calm into these 
regions of terror. I selected my second name, “Edmund," as 
the ^ cognornen for the new assistant deity, added the prefix 
“Saint" to it, and wrote an appropriate earthquake prayer which 
was printed beneath the picture of the home-made saint. Of 
course each card contained our advertisement (of a patent 
medicine) which the supplicant for protection must have seen 
as he prayed. 

And so we learned what the Chancellor of Jabbergrab 
means when he writes : 

I can appreciate the reasons that impel any manufacturer to 
spread abroad through the columns of our newspapers and 
magazines the information about his worthy products. I can 
believe, too,^ that this information is often of real service to 
the public in guiding them to wise decisions regarding their 
expenditures and investments. 

And again let us hear Professor Aughinbaugh on the 
subject of how to deal with the custom-laws of the coun- 
tries with which you trade : 
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When I have decided ^ipon an advertising campaign in any 
given Latin-American country, the requiwi^e amount of cards, 
hangers, booklets, posters, banners, and other materials are 
boxed and shipped to the various ports, consigned to some man 
of straw. Upon their arrival at the local port they will be 
stored in the c: stoms warehouse to await claim by the alleged 
consignee. At the expiration of sixty or ninety, or one hundred 
and twenty days, in accordance with the local laws, these goods 
will be advertised for sale to the highest bidder. By previous 
arrangement with your agent, or some merchant, who has been 
advised of the dispatch of these goods to his port, they can 
be bid in ver^* cheaply and delivered to the person most con- 
cerned with their use. In Venezuela, for instance, on one ship- 
ment alone the duties wcJtild have amounted to much more 
than one thousand dollars, yet the local v.'holesale druggist 
bought the entire consignment at auction for eighty-five dol- 
lars. 

And so Ave know exactly what the Chancellor of the 
University of Jabbergrab means when he says to the “Sec- 
tional Conference of Teachers of Advertising'’ : 

I believe, also, that the teachers of advertising can make a 
valuable contribution to the education of our future business men 
by teaching them how to use the force of advertising intelli- 
gently, effectively, and for the human benefit. 

It happened that I saw Professor Aughinbaugh men- 
tioned also as “Professor of Foreign Trade at Columbia 
University.” Wishing to get the record straight, I asked 
my brother-in-law, who has been helping me get material 
for this book, to write Professor Aughinbaugh a note ask- 
ing him where he was a professor. Thinking that pos- 
sibly he might be a^ay, or ill, or for some other reason 
might fail to reply, I asked my brother-in-law to write 
also to New York University for the information. The 
result was two letters: one from Professor Aughinbaugh 
stating that “for two years past I have held the vSame 
position in New York University and Columbia Uni- 
versity. The work became too hard for me and I was 
obliged ro resign my professorship at New York Uni- 
versity, now devoting my time to Columbia Ur!i\ersity.” 
The second letter was from the registrar of New York 
University, and stated: “Dr. William E. Aughinbaugh 
was, from October 11, 1915, to June 13, 1922, Lecturer 
on Foreign Trade at New York University. He did not, 
at any time, have professorial status.” 

Here was, obviously, a contradiction. Professor 
Aughinbaugh is listed in “Who’s Who” as Professor of 
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Foreign Trade ; and '‘Who’s Who” states that it publishes 
no information except that furnished by the person con- 
cerned. Also, in a circular of his book, Professor Augh- 
inbaugh is shown as “Chairman of Foreign Trade.” 
Wishing to make certain about this matter, I dictated to 
my secretary a formal note, calling Professor Aughin- 
baugh’s attention to the discrepancies, and asking him to 
state which title was correct. This note was signed by 
my brother-in-law and mailed, and no reply to it has ever 
been received. 

But some three weeks after it was mailed, there called 
at my office in Pasadena a man who announced himself as 
an agent of the Department of Justice, and gave the name 
of “A. J. Taylor.” He interviewed my brother-in-law, a 
young man of twenty-one, and stated that my brother-in- 
law had been writing letters of a “scurrilous and defam- 
atory nature” to Professor Aughinbaugh; that he had 
asked questions such as he had no business to ask, that he 
had made “improper statements” about the wife of Pro- 
fessor Aughinbaugh, and that he was to “stop writing 
letters,” or he would get into serious trouble. Subsequent 
inquiry of the Department of Justice in Los Angeles, of 
the United States Attorney for this district, Attorney- 
General Daugherty in Washington, and Post Office In- 
spectors of New York, Washington and Los Angeles, 
brought the positive statements that no such person as 
“A. J. Taylor” was known, and no investigation of any 
such matter had been undertaken. The Postmaster at 
Pasadena stated that he had received letters from private 
parties in New York, complaining of “blackmailing” let- 
ters written by my brother-in-law; and some ten days 
later there came a letter from Professor Aughinbaugh to 
me stating that he had learned from the postal authorities 
in California that I had written to him, under my brother- 
in-law’s name, and asking what was the purpose of my 
inquiry. I replied, stating to Professor Aughinbaugh 
exactly what was my purpose, and asking him if he would 
in return answer some questions of mine, as follows : 

1. Did you send this A. J. Taylor to see my brother-in-law? 

2. Did you tell him to represent himself as an agent of the 
Department of Justice? 

3. Did you make to him any statement which would have 
justified him in the wholly false and absurd assertion that my 
brother-in-law had ever mentioned your wife? 
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4. If you did send this “A. J. Taylor,” who is he, and where 
can he be located? 

5, If you did not send him, can you offer any suggestion as 
to how he learned aboul the correspondence between my brother- 
in-law and you’-seff, and what interest he had in troubling him- 
self about the matter? 

To these questions Professor Aughinbaugh made no 
answer, except to send me in an envelope three circulars 
of his book, in one of which he is described as ‘‘lecturer,” 
in another “instructor,” and in another as “chairman.” 
I wrote again, calling his attention to his failure to answer, 
but no further response came. From the publishers of 
“Who’s Who” I learn that the lecturer-instructor-chair- 
man-professor himself furnished them with the informa- 
tion concerning liis status ; also that he has recently 
written to them asking to be recorded as no longer “pro- 
fessor” but as just plain “lecturer!” 

CHAPTER LXV 
THE GROWTH OF JABBERGRAB 

Modern industry is an enormously complicated thing, 
and specialized teaching of industrial processes is just as 
necessary as any other kind of education. I would not 
give anyone the impression that I object to the teaching of 
advertising or foreign trade or finance, any more than I 
object to the teaching of plumbing or manicuring finger- 
nails. My point is that all these arts should be taught in 
trade schools, and fhey should be taught as trades. For 
example, the International Harvester Company maintains 
an excellent school for training its employes ; it does not 
pretend that this school is a “university,” it does not call 
the turning out of harvester machines a “profession,” and 
it does not constitute a high-speed steel worker a “doctor 
of science.” It is when these schools of commerce and 
departments of trade crowd into universities, and take to 
themselves academic honors and dignities, and exploit 
themselves with high-sounding phrases of religion and 
social idealism, that I am moved to protest ; as when I see 
some parasitic vine climbing a beautiful shade-tr^, 
spreading out over the surface of the tree, blocking its 
light and air and choking it to death. 

That is what is happening in the field of American 
higher education; it is happening not merely at New York 
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University and other great "intellectual sweat-shops/* it 
is happening at practically every one of our state univer- 
sities and at most of our great endowed institutions. It 
was Harvard which started this vile business, with a Col- 
lege of Commerce and Administration ; Columbia followed 
suit, and the plague has spread from Maine to California. 
I consult a few college catalogues at random, and I find 
that at the University of Illinois they are teaching milli- 
nery, also at the University of Nebraska and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. At the University of Califor- 
nia they have a "costume laboratory,’' also a course in 
"jewelry.” At Boston University, made out of the millions 
of Isaac Rich, the merchant, and Lee Chaflin, the shoe 
manufacturer, they will teach you how to collect tips at 
summer hotels. The commercial men and women who 
specialize in such subjects come into the universities, and 
they bid against the professors of liberal arts for power 
and prestige and pay — and how much chance do you think 
a scholar or lover of belles-lettres stands against such 
people ? 

You understand that the president of a university, 
making up his salary budget, is like all other business 
men, he pays what he has to pay. And here is the Pro- 
fessor of Department-store Advertising pointing out that 
at Goldberg & Isaacstein’s, in the shopping district, he can 
get fifteen thousand a year, and he has a letter in his 
pocket to prove it. He will come to the university for 
twelve thousand, because of his love of the higher things 
of life, but he won’t take a cent less, and the president 
tries once or twice and finds out that he is not bluffing. 
For a year the president has been trying to get a first- 
class Professor of Commercial Correspondence, who un- 
derstands the three varieties of "follow-up letters”; and 
the Director of his School of Business keeps telling him 
that any man who really commands that precious knowl- 
edge can get ten thousand a year. But who is there in 
the outside world that will pay anything to a professor 
of archeology, or to a man who can explain the Einstein 
theory, or a man who knows more about the life of Dante 
than anyone else in America? Such men have to take 
what they can get, and their salaries remain stagnant 
while the value of the dollar is cut in half. 

At the University of Minnesota I was told about a 
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discussion at a meeting of the regents. The president of 
the university was very anxious to get Professor Stuart 
P. Sherman, well known as a conservative literary critic. 
Some one remarked that Sherman would want six thou- 
sand dollars; whereupon the grand duke of the board put 
down his fist on the table. “There's not an English man 
in America worth six thousand dollars!" he declared. I 
am sorry I cannot state exactly what value this gentle- 
man sets upon the services of a grand duke of the plu- 
tocracy, but it is at least a score of times the sum of six 
thousand a year. But you see, this gentleman has all his 
life been buying men at their market price, and he knows 
that market price, and has no idea that they have any other 
value. 

At the University of Chicago they have a School of 
Commerce, which is growing like the weed that it is, and 
in their advertising literature, with its variety of “follow- 
up letters," they tell you that after two years’ training 
you can command a salary of twelve thousand dollars. 
This, of course, is the kind of talk that brings the busi- 
ness ; these are the courses which the “he-men" take. And 
after they have got a degree, they become professors, and 
perhaps deans, and they run the university. If it is a 
question of starting a drive for funds, they are the ones 
who know how to get out the “literature," they are ex- 
perts in the psychology of mendication. They under- 
stand the newspapers, and how to get favors from them ; 
they understand tlie politicians and the big business men 
who run the politicians; they are the fellows after the 
trustees’ own hearts, and when the time comes for the old 
president to be shelved, it is one of these “go-getters" who 
is in line for the place. We have seen that happen at 
one university after another; at the University of Illinois 
President Kinley was Director of the School of Com- 
merce, and at Northwestern University President Scott 
was Director of the Bureau of Salesmanship Research. 

Let us return to our University of Jabbergrab, where 
these new educational tendencies “rule the roost." Chan- 
cellor Brown sets forth that the “School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance" of his university contains six 
thousand students, and that from it has sprung a “Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration," also in the last 
three years a “School of Retailing," Twenty-two depart- 
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ment-stores and other retail establishments in New York 
'^kave made direct connection with the university, and 
thirty-seven college graduates are each morning pursuing 
their studies in retailing in our class-rooms, and in the 
afternoon of the same day are receiving practical experi- 
ence in the various operations of the stores themselves/' 
I have not attended these classes, but I do not need to 
inquire what these students are learning ; I can go to the 
New York department-stores, and see them displaying 
‘‘marked-down’' goods, which were marked up before they 
were marked down. I have only to read their imbecile 
advertisements in the New York newspapers, setting forth 
the latest fads and foibles of “Milady," and the latest “im- 
portations" of the latest “creations" of the keepers of 
French mistresses. 

New York University’s catalogue lists three professors 
of marketing, five professors of finance, four professors 
of accounting, four of business English, three of manage- 
ment, one of salesmanship, one of merchandising, one of 
foreign trade, one of life insurance — and a Director of 
the Wall Street Division! 

Of course, this new kind of education is yet in its in- 
fancy, and we must not expect perfection. Pick up this 
university catalogue ten years from now, and you will find 
its deficiencies made up; you will find a Professor of 
Stock-watering and an Instructor in Political Manipula- 
tion. You will find an eloquent statement setting forth 
the fact that the handling of labor has now become an 
enormous American industry; that there are hundreds of 
large agencies for the putting down of strikes, and sal- 
aries as high as twenty and thirty thousand dollars a year 
are paid to competent masters of such work; therefore 
the university is establishing a Department of Strike- 
Breaking, with a Professor of Gunmanship and a Demon- 
strator of the Third Degree. Also there will be eloquent 
“advertising talks," explaining that business men now 
spend most of their time keeping agitators out of their 
factories, and that the secret service departments of great 
corporations have come to be the most important part 
thereof; so the university is now establishing a Depart- 
ment of Espionage, with a Professor of Varieties of Bol- 
shevism, and a Dean of Deportation Proceedings, and a 
Special Lecturer on Attorney-Generalship. 
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CHAPTER LXVI 
JABBERGRAB IN JOURNALISM 

In all these new academic department-stores one of the 
leading departments is that of journalism. Here they 
teach you how to write for and edit newspapers; and 
needless to say, what the students want is to be prepared 
to fill positions on the capitalist press, and their judgment 
of a school of journalism is conditioned upon the salaries 
secured by its graduates. The first school of this kind was 
started at Columbia, with an endowment left by Joseph 
Pulitzer, the father of ‘^yellow"’ journalism. Being cu- 
rious to know what kind of ethics Mr. Pulitzer's school is 
teaching, 1 pick up a publication of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, “Clean Copy." The title page contains a list of of- 
ficers, and I note the chairman's name, and his address — 
prepare yourself for a laugh!— care Ivy Lee, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City! So we learn that the Columbia 
School of Journalism is preparing students to work in 
the offices of “Poison Ivy!" Its standards are such that 
it is willing for an employe of “Poison Ivy" to be chair- 
man of its Alumni, and to advertise that fact in its paper ! 

When I first came in touch with Mr. Lee's lie-factory, 
he was press agent for John D. Rockefeller, Jr., at a 
thousand dollars a month ; then he became prize poisoner 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad, and now he has in New 
York and Washing'ton a great publicity bureau, serving 
all the railroads of the United States in their war upon 
the American people. What “Poison Ivy" gets for this 
work I have no idea, but it must be a generous sum; a 
friend of mine was looking for an apartment in New 
York, and entered one of those new palatial houses just 
off Fifth Avenue, and was informed by those in charge 
that the cheapest apartment in the place rented for twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year — and one of the tenants is 
Ivy L, Lee ! It is interesting to note that it took a com- 
bination of our three most aristocratic universities, Prince- 
ton, Harvard and Columbia, to turn out this super-profes- 
sor of prevarication ! 

Also the University of Wisconsin got in early on the 
journalism business. One of its professors got out a text- 
book, which was used until quite recently at Wisconsin^ 
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and is still used at many other places ; there are thousands 
of practicing journalists in America today who got their 
ethical ideals from Professor Hyde's text-book, which 
advises students about dramatic criticism: ‘‘Very few 
critics are so fortunate as to be able to say exactly what 
they think about a play; they must say what the editor 
wants them to say.” .... The dramatic critic “must 
praise more cleverly, and give his copy the appearance of 
honest criticism.” 

Needless to say, they have a school of journalism at 
the University of Jabbergrab. The director of this de- 
partment is James Melvin Lee, who got his training for 
the teaching of journalistic ideals on the staff of “Leslie's,” 
the barber-shop weekly, and later for four years as editor 
of “Judge,” the bar-room comic. Concerning Professor 
Lee's journalistic standards I have intimate knowledge, 
derived from a protracted controversy over “The Brass 
Check” ; so here I can draw you a complete picture of 
Jabbergrab in action. 

A controversy with Professor Lee is a good deal like 
fighting one of those enchanters you read about in the 
fairy tales — ^your sword goes straight tlirough him, and 
leaves him the same as he was before. He made his first 
attack on “The Brass Check” at the Brownsville Labor 
Forum, and his cry was that he wanted definite facts — 
there were none in my book! Again and again I supplied 
him with facts, and discovered the curious phenomenon — 
he paid not the slightest attention to any which I supplied ; 
he would come again, demanding the same ones ! The 
New York “Globe” saw in our controversy a good jour- 
nalistic stunt, and they invited Professor Lee and myself 
to row it out, and gave each of us a total of six columns. 
And here in the “Globe,” Professor Lee repeated one after 
another all the various demands and challenges which he 
had issued at the Brownsville Labor Forum — overlooking 
almost all the data I had furnished him in the meantime! 

For my first article in the “Globe,” I took the trouble 
to go over “The Brass Check” and count the number of 
cases which give complete documentation — names, places, 
and dates — and these came to a total of two hundred and 
thirteen. In addition, there are perhaps a dozen or two 
anecdotes which I narrate upon the authority of other 
people^ being in every case careful to name my authority. 
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Finally, there are half a dozen trivial incidents — such as 
the fact that an old college professor of mine fell down an 
elevator shaft in a department-store — ^which I did not 
document, for the reason that these incidents occurred to 
me in the final revision of the book, and I could not have 
the files of the New York newspapers consulted in time. 
Professor Lee’s method of controversy was to pick out 
these few trifling incidents, and recite them to the Browns- 
ville audience, and to the readers of the New York 
“Globe,” with elaborate challenges to me to produce this 
information. Thus, to a single anecdote of Gaylord Wil- 
shire being misrepresented by the Associated Press, Pro- 
fessor Lee devoted three paragraphs in the “Globe,” de- 
manding at great length the names of the newspapers and 
the dates; I supplied him with the names and dates of 
two newspapers — but to no result that I could discover. 

Both in his Brownsville address and in the “Globe” 
controversy he took up my story of the Associated Press 
crimes in Colorado ; but he was careful to confine himself 
to one detail, my telegram to President Wilson — ^because 
he was able to argue that this telegram was libelous and 
that it was “self-advertising.” He made no mention of 
any other aspect of the whole series of suppressions which 
I proved against the Associated Press during that Colo- 
rado coal strike. Still more significant is the fact that 
nowhere in these controversies could I get him to mention 
the conduct of the Associated Press in the West Virginia 
coal strike. The, reason was obvious enough; the Asso- 
ciated Press had here been so indiscreet as to come into 
court and submit its own dispatches in evidence, and its 
poisoning of the news was proved by its sworn official 
admissions. This was not the sort of “facts” that Pro- 
fessor Lee was looking for, and so he never let anyone 
hear about them ! 

Equally significant was his handling of the false report 
sent out by the Associated Press, to the effect that my wife 
had been arrested during our demonstration in front of 
the Standard Oil Building, New York, during the Colo- 
rado coal strike. I stated in “The Brass Check” that my 
wife notified the Associated Press of the falsity of this 
report, and demanded a retraction. In his first letter to 
me Professor Lee made the flat statement: **The Asso- 
ciated Press does not have proof; it did not receive it/^ In 
22 
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my reply, I pointed out to Professor Lee the naivete of 
his own statement ; how without one particle of evidence, 
he accepted the word of the Associated Press, and turned 
it into a flat statement of his own. My wife filed libel 
suits against thirty Associated Press newspapers which 
had published the false report, and the Associated Press 
was liable for every dollar that these newspapers might 
have to pay. Was it humanly believable that not one of 
these newspapers would notify the Associated Press of 
the filing of these suits? On the contrary, was it not cer- 
tain that every one of these papers, under the advice of 
their attorneys, would notify the -Associated Press of the 
filing of the suit, and of the paper s expectation that the 
Associated Press would defend it? I sent to my New 
York office a copy of a newspaper, containing an account 
of the filing of the suit, and Professor Lee inspected this 
evidence in the presence of my New York manager; but 
did this make any difference to him ? It made not a par- 
ticle ! When he took up the controversy in the New York 
“Globe,^’ he brought up the same argument again: “The 
point at issue is whether such attention was called to the 
Associated Press 

Still funnier was what happened in the case of Pro- 
fessor Lee’s demand that some one should name a news- 
paper which had suppressed the name of a department- 
store in connection with a discreditable news item. Pro- 
fessor Lee, reading “The Brass Check,” observed that 
most of my anecdotes of this kind dealt with newspapers 
in Philadelphia, Boston, Milwaukee and other cities. 
Therefore, he phrased his challenge at the Brownsville 
Labor Forum so that it referred only to Nrze/ York news- 
papers; he called for names, places and dates — and of 
course nobody at the Brownsville Labor Forum could sup- 
ply such data. In the New York “Globe” he repeated this 
challenge, very proudly and very confidently. But, alas, 
right in the middle of the controversy, his friends on the 
kept press threw him down! On June 27 he published in 
the “Globe” his article headed, “Lee Calls on Sinclair for 
Names, Dates, Places”; and nine days later the New 
York “Evening Sun,” in its baseball edition, Wednesday, 
July 6, 1920, page two, column eight, published a story 
about a man who had sued a department-store and col- 
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lected money from it — and nowhere in the article was 
the department-store named ! 

Also I ought to mention the behavior of this professor 
of Jabbergrab in connection with the New York “Times/' 
This controversy, with all the documents, is given in a 
pamphlet, “The Crimes of the ‘Times,’ ” which you may 
have for the asking. I will here mention only one or 
two details. The “Times” reported Professor Lee’s 
Brownsville addresr. to the extent of two columns, quoting 
mainly his defense of the “Times.” I replied in a letter, 
and the “Times” did to this the most dishonest thing a 
newspaper can do — it refused to publish the letter, but 
discussed it in an editorial, and falsified its contents! I 
sent the “Times” a telegram, calling attention to the 
falsifications, but they refused any sort of redress. These 
falsifications stand in the files of the paper; they are 
listed in its index, found in every large library in the 
country. Students of “The Brass Check” will come upon 
those falsehoods; but they will know nothing about my 
answer, for my humble little pamphlet is not catalogued 
in libraries. I trust therefore that the reader will pardon 
me if I take two paragraphs of this book to state the 
facts ; especially since every step of the controversy was a 
test, not merely of the “Times,” but of the Director of 
Journalism of New York University. 

The incident in dispute is told on page 77 of “The 
Brass Check,” dealing with the publication of my novel, 
“The Metropolis.”,! The New York “Times” had prepared 
a front-page news story about this novel, and the story 
was killed at the last minute by Mr. Ochs, publisher of 
the “Times.” Professor Lee, in his Brownsville speech, 
declared that this narrative of mine was absurd upon its 
face. In my letter to the “Times,” I put it up to the 
“Times” to say whether my narrative was true or false. 
The “Times,” refusing to publish the letter, declared edi- 
torially that no such incident had occurred. Said the 
“Times” : “Mr. Sinclair refers to this tale in his letter to 
the ‘Times,’ but with a shifting of ground. For his own 
positive statement in ‘The Brass Check’ he now substitutes 
the alleged statement of a ‘publicity agent’ of a publishing 
house,” etc. 

Now the facts were as follows: “The Metropolis” had 
been published in serial form in the “American Maga- 
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zine’* ; and in ‘The Brass Check” I had stated that it was 
this magazine which had arranged for the story in the 
'“Times.” Subsequently I recalled that it was Moffat, 
Yard & Company, the publishers of the hook, who had 
made the arrangements, and this correction I noted in my 
letter to the “Times.” Manifestly, this made no differ- 
ence, so far as concerned the “Times” ; but you see what 
use they made of this “shifting of ground”! Their as- 
sertion, that I “relied upon the alleged statement of a 
publicity agent of a publishing house” was a flat false- 
hood; for in my letter to the “Times” I told them that 
“I saw the proofs of the proposed story with my own 
eyes.” A day or two later I was able to telegraph them 
statements from the two gentlemen who had composed 
the Arm of Moffat, Yard & Company, Mr. W. D. Moffat 
and Mr. Robert Sterling Yard, both declaring that they 
plainly remembered the preparing of the story by the 
“Times,” and their disappointment when they found it did 
not appear as promised. The “Times” received this tes- 
timony, but refused publication to it, and paid no atten- 
tion to my telegrams of protest ! 

And now, where was Professor Lee during this con- 
troversy? Professor Lee had furnished the “Times” with 
the ammunition to attack me; he had defended their jour- 
nalistic practices, and they had published his defense. 
Here he saw them committing a piece of the baldest jour- 
nalistic rascality — and what did he do about it? I tele- 
graphed him again and again, asking him to take steps to 
induce the newspaper to correct its published falsehoods. 
Later on, I challenged him again and again to withdraw 
his published endorsement eff the newspaper's ethical code. 
His reply was to go before the University .Settlement, and 
repeat his attack upon “The Brass Check” and his defense 
of the “Times” — and the “Times” once more featured his 
address! To the manager of my New York office Pro- 
fessor Lee made the smiling statement that he was pub- 
lishing a magazine for business men, and he did not care 
how much I attacked him in public — it would only help 
him with his business clients ! 

You have heard me protesting against the practice of 
covering commercialists and servants of privilege with the 
mantle of academic dignity; and here you see what it 
means, and why it is done. The New York “Times” did 
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not dare to answer ‘The Brass Check” itself ; for a year 
it had ignored the book — save to post in its editorial rooms 
a statement tliat anyone found with a copy in the office 
would be summarily discharged ! But then came forward 
a personage with the high-sounding title of “Director of 
the Departme nt of Journalism of New York University”; 
and the “Ti nes” made itj^^If into a megaphone, to carry 
this hitherto negligible vo':e to the farthest ends of the 
earth ! 


CHAPTER LXVII 

THE CITY COLLEGES 

There is another crowded institution in the great 
metropolis, the College of the City of New York, where I 
got the one degree of which I boast. I went back there 
this spring, after twenty-five years, and it was a curious 
experience. They have their new buildings, all in the ven- 
erable Gothic style, with arrow-proof windows ; and in the 
faculty room I inspected a row of oil paintings of those 
old professors who had been the chief torment of five 
years of my youth. They were so lifelike it gave me a 
chill ; I expected to see the old red-whiskered professor of 
Latin, or the old white-whiskered professor of Greek, 
come down from his frame and denounce me for my 
twenty years of socialistic agitation. 

This college hfis grown to enormous size, with some 
sixteen thousand students, and all the regulation “Main 
Street” courses ; also there is Hunter College for women, 
with four thousand more. These are the only colleges in 
New York to which Jews can now get admission on their 
merits, and the student membership of “C. C. N. Y.” is 
eighty-five percent Jewish; the Anglo-Saxons who con- 
stitute the interlocking trustees have a difficult time to 
keep down the active-minded East-side boys. One of 
them, Leon Samson, ventured to ask a question of Gen- 
eral Webb at a “preparedness” meeting, and for this he 
was expelled. (He moved on to Columbia, from which 
he was expelled on the basis of garbled newspaper re- 
ports of a speech in opposition to the draft.) The stu- 
dents have not been allowed to have an open forum, and 
the list of speakers is sternly censored. Scott Nearing 
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was barred, also the Reverend John Haynes Holmes, and 
a lecture by Bouck White was forbidden very dramatically 
an hour before it began. Incredible as it may seem, Glenn 
E. Plumb was not permitted to debate the “Plumb plan’' 
before these students ! 

I found here all the regular methods for holding down 
the faculty. Said one young professor: “Our president 
commands a cruel form of torture ; he sets you to teaching 
freshmen for the rest of your life.” Promotion depends 
upon conformity, and dark secrets are whispered, and suf- 
focation befalls those upon whom suspicion lights. I 
talked with one professor, a bit of a liberal, who gave me 
a curious picture of the operation of the academic terror. 
He had been recommended by the head of his department 
for promotion, but had been passed over ; he went to his 
dean, and tried to drag out of him what was the matter. 
“Do you know?” Yes, the dean knew. “Will you tell?” 
No, the dean shook his head. “Will you tell me this, then ? 
Does this reason, whatever it is, operate next year?” No, 
the dean wouldn’t tell that. But for three years it did 
operate, and a live man was deprived of his right to ad- 
vancement, and kept upon a dead routine until his spirit 
should be broken. 

I sat with three oi these young professors, and one 
after another they told me their stories, and I noted their 
phrases. “There is nothing brutal about it ; we know our 
places, and we keep to them; but we think of things that 
we ought to be doing, and we don’t respect ourselves; we 
invent sophistries to quiet our consciences, we build up a 
defensive mechanism.” And one of the men told me how 
he had gone out during the summer, and had got a job as 
a salesman. “I was trying to get over my fear,” he said. 
“I wanted to make sure that 1 could earn a living in the 
world.” 

“Did you earn it ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he answered ; “but I didn’t get over my fear. I 
don’t want to be a business man and have to sell things !” 

They told me of the efforts of various professors to 
introduce courses in literature, biology, political science. 
The heads of these departments are old men, some of 
them in office forty years; dull, timid, afraid of new ideas. 
To them everything since 1870 is worthless, and until 
quite recently they would not allow any modern 
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courses, obviously in fear that if live teaching were 
introduced they would lose their-^ students. I picture 
these poor pedagogues; I picture the other old men I 
knew on that faculty — exactly the same as all the other 
old men of all the other old faculties of all the other old 
universities. Modern life comes rushing down upon them 
like a storm, and they have no idea what to do with it, how 
to handle it. It is a hail-storm of boys and girls — thou- 
sands, tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands of them. 
What arc they? What do they mean? — these strange, 
wild creatures, thrusting themselves forward, demanding 
their “rights,” clamoring for new things never heard of 
by old professors! Despising Tennyson, and demanding 
Bernard Shaw! Doubting the Bible, disputing property 
rights, questioning marriage, discussing outrageous things 
— divorce, birth control — actually right out in public! I 
recalled Jack London^s short story, about a group of old 
Indians up in Alaska, who saw the white men coming in 
and undermining their ancient civilization. These Indians 
formed a society to destroy the new intruders: “The 
League of the Old Men.” And I thought to myself : that 
is what modern education is — a league of the old men to 
make the young what the old want them to be ! 

Colleges which are located in big cities have one ad- 
vantage, in that the students more frequently live at home, 
and are less apt to develop that pest known as “college 
spirit.” On the other hand, being in the midst of roaring 
commerce, they a e even less apt to think about anything 
but preparation for money-making. Most ofAhese “city 
colleges” and “universities” are nothing but*trade-schools : 
for example, the University of Cincinnati, which boasts 
of four thousand students. The same men who control 
this place control the banks of the city; they took a pro- 
fessor of economics and made him president of a bank, 
raising him from four thousand dollars to twenty-five 
thousand — a lesson for all college professors to ponder! 
It was this institution which started the wonderful scheme 
of having students spend their mornings in college class- 
rooms and their afternoons in factories, department-stores 
and banks. More than a thousand students are now fol- 
lowing this plan, in some two hundred and fifty business 
places in Cincinnati ! 

Or take Washington University, in St. Louis, which 
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also has four thousand students. The trustees of this 
place were described to me by a member of the faculty 
as ^'hard-boiled, self-made millionaires.” The university 
advertises in the newspapers for students, setting forth in 
plain language the increase in earning power attributable 
to a college training. The students here were forbidden 
to organize a liberal club; a young lawyer, a member of 
the faculty, is known as a Bolshevik, and when I asked 
him why, he said it was because, in a group of millionaires, 
he heard the opinion expressed that Judge Gary was the 
best man in the country for president, and he kept silence I 
The other day I received a letter from a man in Phila- 
delphia, sending me the advertisements of ''Temple Uni- 
versity"'; I had never heard of such a place, but I looked 
it up — and behold, it has over eight thousand students, 
with a School of Theology, a School of Chiropody and a 
School of Commerce with courses in Salesmanship, Hand- 
lettering, Advertising Copy and Layout, Advertising Cam- 
paigns, Psychology of Advertising. The president and 
creator of this place is Russell H. Conwell, a Baptist 
preacher, one of Philadelphia’s great men, described by 
John Wanamaker as "my yoke-fellow.” Pie is the author 
of a lecture entitled "Acres of Diamonds,” which up to 
1915 had been delivered five thousand times, and had 
earned four million dollars. This, with a biography of 
the preacher and a history of his university, is available 
in book form; the most characteristically American thing 
which I have read since the autobiography of P. T. Bar- 
num; a perfect product of that combination of com- 
mercial ecstasy and sentimental religiosity which is the 
soul of my country. The title, "Acres of Diamonds,” is 
derived from the story of an Arab who went out to hunt 
for diamonds all over the world, and never discovered 
that he had acres of them on his own farm. Dr, Conwell 
has discovered that you can exploit the labor of your fel- 
low man in Philadelphia just as well as anywhere else, 
and he pronounces the law of God that "to make money 
honestly is to preach the gospel.” I took the trouble to go 
over the first forty pages of his lecture, checking off 
the words which refer to wealth in its many forms — 
money, gold, silver, diamonds, riches, millions, dollars, 
fortune, etc. You may think I am joking, but try it for 
yourself ; in the first forty pages of the lecture I counted 
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two hundred and eighteen such words ! And each one of 
them spoken five thousand times — more than one million 
words of greed uttered to American audiences by one 
single preacher of Jesus! 

Or take the University of Southern California, with 
nearly six thousand students, located in the heart of Los 
Angeles, metropolis of our “land of orange groves and 
jails.” I ha'^ 3 no words tc' describe the ra venous commer- 
cialism of this regioTi, the earthly paradise of oil stock 
salesmen and “realtors” ' its varied and multiple greeds 
affect my imagination like the sounds of a vast menagerie 
at feeding-time. Needless to say, the university of this 
outdoor stock-exchange has all the Jabbergrab courses; 
Feature Writing, and Advanced Advertising, Investments, 
Commercial Banking, Credits and Collections, Corpora- 
tion Finance. The catalogue gives a list of commercial 
organizations which are called in to supervise various 
courses; for example, the course in business correspond- 
ence is under the patronage of the “Better Letters As- 
sociation 1 ” 

The grand duke of this institution is Mr. E. L. 
Doheny, jr., whose father is the biggest oil magnate in 
the West, president of half a dozen bloated Mexican and 
California oil companies, of which Mr. Doheny, jr., is 
vice-president. Mr. Doheny, sr., boasts of owning the 
biggest private yacht in the world, and gives elaborate 
entertainments on this yacht, and has photographs of him- 
self and his guests filling pages of our Sunday news- 
papers. Mr. Doheny has been vehement in support of 
intervention in Mexico, and fortunes of his money have 
been spent in intrigues to produce Mexican revolutions. 
Needless to say, therefore, he is deeply religious; appre- 
ciating the importance of all methods of holding down the 
masses, he gives a quarter of a million dollars to build a 
Catholic church, while his son is on the board of trustees 
of a Methodist “university.” 

The articles of incorporation of this institution pro- 
vide that the trustees shall all be Methodists. They have 
a School of Religion, with a big foundation, and courses 
in such topics as “Personality in Missions,” “Functions 
and Methods of Evangelism,” and “The Pastoral Office 
under Modern Conditions” — which might be more briefly 
phrased as “How to Handle Doheny.” A.s I write, the 
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devout young Christian commercialists of this school en- 
g^e in a mass riot with the students of the University 
of California’s southern branch, and one of the students 
of the latter institution has the letters C.” — that is, 

University of California — ^branded on his forehead with 
nitric acid. This was supposed to have been done by 
the students of the rival institution; but investigation 
by detectives brought out the fact that it had been done 
by some of the student’s own fellows. They did not like 
him, because he neglected student activities ; also they 
wanted to discredit the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, by putting the job off on it. You can learn every- 
thing at American universities — even the 'Trame-up” ! 


CHAPTER LXVIII 
THE LARGE MUSHROOMS 

America is half a continent, and its wealth is enor- 
mous, and there is a constantly increasing swarm of 
young people who want the social prestige which a col- 
lege education gives. They have an opportunity to treat 
themselves to four years of pleasant idleness on papa’s 
money, and they avail themselves of that opportunity. 
So all over the country spring up mushroom universities, 
swelling to unwieldy size, and making frantic efforts to 
accumulate traditions and reputation. We have visited a 
dozen of the great state universities, following our route 
along the Northern tier of states. To complete our sur- 
vey we should also visit the prairie country, and see 
what this plutocracy of railroads and banks is doing to 
its young people. 

Let us begin with the University of Nebraska, the 
dominant institution of the prairie country. This place 
contents itself with a small board of the big insiders — 
Mr. Hall, president of one of the largest banks in the 
state; Mr. Seymour, a banker of Elgin, and Mr. Landis, 
a banker of Seward; Mr. Judson, the largest retail mer- 
chant of Omaha, and Mr. Bates, wealthy rancher and 
insurance man. All of these gentlemen know money; 
they know nothing whatever about education, yet they 
guide the thinking of some eight thousand students. A 
study of promotions and salaries reveals the usual fact, 
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that instructors who deal with commercial subjects have 
been advanced far beyond those whose humble task is the 
improving of the students' minds. 

I am told of nne professor who has been twenty years 
in the place, and who is a liberal, though in no sense a 
Socialist. Being a staunch believer in democratic institu- 
tions, he has criticized the anti-democratic elements in 
the university, and has been called into ‘'conference’^ by 
those in control, and had the law laid down to him con- 
cerning his teachings. He has been held back upon what 
amounts to a starvation salary. Being an elderly man, 
he cannot make a change. Another, a professor of eco- 
nomics, a widely-known authority on matters of taxation, 
was appointed on a commission to study the revenue 
system of the state. He proved his competence so thor- 
oughly that he was invited by the state legislature to 
appear before its committee on revenue and taxation, and 
give them the benefit of his knowledge. One of this 
man's colleagues describes to me what happened: 

Back-stair influences were instantly mobilized. The pro- 
fessor was called into conference and warned not to meet 
with the committee, because it was not advisable for an 
instructor of the university to become involved in political 
questions. The professor insisted that he ought to give a 
law-making body the benefit of his own information. Suf- 
fice it to say, the professor never met with the committee, 
because it was hinted to him that dire consequences might 
follow. This man also is on a starvation salary. 

Equally significant was the case of the gentleman 
who had charge of the dairy department of the University 
of Nebraska. The dairy business of Lincoln and vicinity 
is in the hands of a grasping corporation, which flagrantly 
adulterates its products; so the head of the dairy depart- 
ment conceived the idea of distributing the products of 
the College of Agriculture at a price much below that 
charged by the corporation. The dairy products of the 
university being genuine, there was great demand for 
them, and as my informant tells me, “the upshot of the 
competition on the part of the university led to a fight 
on the man who had charge of the dairy department, and 
ultimately resulted in his dismissal." 

I explained my purpose to deal with “war cases" in 
this book, only when the war was used as a pretext to get 
rid of liberals. There was a series of such cases at the 
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University of Nebraska in 1918. Several professors were 
dismissed, but the records of the trial plainly show that 
they were dismissed because of economic unorthodoxy. 
One taught mathematics, and stated to the board of re- 
gents that he had not considered it his business to teach 
his students about the war. We have noted many cases 
of college professors being told that it is their duty to 
teach their specialty, and not meddle in public questions; 
now again we note that this rule applies only when they 
are advocating measures contrary to the interests of the 
plutocracy. When the plutocracy wants to go to war, 
then all professors have to teach war — even those who 
are supposed to be teaching mathematics ! 

An interesting demonstration of the policy of depriv- 
ing college professors of their citizenship has just been 
given at the University of Oklahoma. Here is a state 
of oil speculators and starving tenant farmers. One of 
the products of their degradation is the squalid frenzy 
known as the Ku Klux Klan; and the board of regents 
has just issued a decree, declaring that the university 
must ‘‘keep the good-will of all factions and parties,” 
and therefore members of the faculty are forbidden to 
take part in the controversy over the Klan. What this 
means is that they are forbidden to oppose it ; I am told 
on good authority that the president of this board is a 
member of the Klan, as also the vice-president of the 
university, and about two-thirds of the faculty! The 
same decree forbids members of the faculty to take part 
in politics; but this does not interfere with five out of 
seven members of the board of regents being actively en- 
gaged in putting down the Farmer-Labor party by every 
means of intimidation and corruption. 

Next let us glance at the University of Iowa, which 
has nearly six thousand students, and is controlled by 
the railroads w’-hich run this “rock-ribbed” Republican 
state. A member of the faculty writes me that its presi- 
dent is “politically a Harding Republican, and personally 
he has no curiosity about or sympathy with liberal 
thought of any kind. His attitude toward freedom of 
teaching in his faculty is a purely pragmatic one. Since 
his main job is to get funds from the state legislature, 
he does not propose to allow the ‘indiscretions' of a pro- 
fessor to damage the cause of the university there. In 
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other words, a professor can say anything he wants to 
in the class-room, if his students don’t talk too much and 
thus arouse sentiment in the state unfriendly to the uni- 
versity. An ‘injudicious^ remark might cost the uni- 
versity a half -million dollars in much needed appropria- 
tions.” An excellent motto for this state of Iowa has 
been composed by Ellis Parker Butler, as follows: 

“Three millions yearly for manure, 

And not one cent for literature.” 

Or take Ohio State University, with nine thousand 
students. Here the president is a clergyman — “mission- 
ary and pastor,” he describes himself ; also he is a coal 
merchant and farmer, vice-president of a bank and presi- 
dent of an insurance company, and faculty committees 
have to wait while he keeps his important business ap- 
pointments. His professors are underpaid, and when 
they get into debt, he doesn’t increase their salaries, but 
loans them money from his City National Bank at the 
prevailing rate of interest. This, you perceive, offers a 
quite unique method of controlling academic activities. 
President Thompson, I am told, is frequently quite kind- 
hearted to those who conform to primitive Calvinism in 
their personal righteousness ; but on the other hand, a 
man who does not subject himself to the established order 
is sternly disciplined — for his own good, of course, as 
when a child is spanked. Ludwig Lewisohn was on the 
faculty for six year^, and tells me of one professor who 
struggled many yeaVs to pay off a debt incurred for the 
funeral of his wife; another, an excellent teacher and 
scholar, who did not indulge in riotous living, but found 
that with the increase of prices during the war his family 
could hardly keep alive, delayed to pay a bill for a pair 
of shoes, and the shoe store sent the bill to the president 
of the university, and this guardian of the business pro- 
prieties fired the professor, stating that he “lacked in- 
tegrity.” 

Lewisohn declares that at the faculty gatherings in this 
university he never in his life heard a fundamental dis- 
cussion of any subject; everything was “silence and 
stealth.” Another professor writes, describing the ex- 
treme patriotism prevailing: “A bugler plays taps eVery 
Wednesday at convocation hour, and everyone is supposed 
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to stand still with bared head. The president is attended 
at all functions by his ‘military staff.’ All instructors 
must swear to an oath of allegiance in the presence of a 
notary before they can receive their salaries.” This cor- 
respondent tells me how a member of the staff was forced 
out because he had separated from his wife; also how the 
“university pastors” on the campus are trying to establish 
a School of Religion, at state expense, and to get their 
courses listed for university credits. With a clergyman 
for president, this ought to be easy; especially when the 
president holds the opinion which President Thompson 
expressed in answer to a suggestion that his professors 
ought to have more opportunity to study and improve 
their education. He said that most of them held Ph. D. 
degrees, therefore their education was a closed matter, 
and their only duty henceforth was to teach, both in the 
regular session and in the summer schools ! 

A gentleman who was a member of President Thomp- 
son’s faculty for more than ten years writes me about 
the place as follows: 

“My personal difficulties were primarily with ^e head 
of the institution, who is a Presbyterian minister, a man 
who would not tell a lie, but a man whose word cannot 
be depended upon ; very jealous, sensitive to criticism, ap- 
parently always your friend to your face and your bit- 
terest foe to your back. My observation is that ninety 
per cent of the faculty at Ohio State are afraid to offend 
the president for fear he will make them suffer for it, 
either in failing to promote them or to raise their salaries. 
The result of this condition is a servile faculty that are 
working harder to have a good ‘stand-in’ with the presi- 
dent than they are to develop their subjects. I think 
another result of this condition is to make narrow-minded, 
selfish, self-seeking men. One of the reasons that 
prompted me to leave teaching was the little narrow- 
minded individuals with whom I was compelled to asso- 
ciate, men whose chief thought seemed to be, how can I 
get my salary raised. I am farming now, and I must 
say that I find the companionship of my cows and horses 
a great improvement over some of my associates in uni- 
versity circles.” 
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CHAPTER LXIX 
THE LITTLE TOADSTOOLS 

So far we have been dealing with the great educational 
centres, which number their students in thousands and 
even tens of thousands ; but for every one such institution 
there are scores of little places scattered over the country, 
with anywhere from a hundred to a thousand students 
each. In general, one can say concerning these little 
places that they try to be as much like the big places as 
possible. They get the local financial celebrities on their 
boards; they get the Gothic buildings with arrow-proof 
windows, and ivy of the quickest growing variety; they 
dress up their faculty in fancy robes, and their graduat- 
ing students in caps and gowns; they have their fra- 
ternities and sororities, their full equipment of athletic 
teams and alumni boosters. And, just as in country vil- 
lages you find more spying and more spite than in big 
cities, so in little colleges you find class greed and re- 
ligious bigotry incessantly on the watch for any trace of a 
new idea. 

To Beloit College, in Wisconsin, befell a singular fate — 
it got upon its faculty a young man of talent, who wrote 
a live novel. “Iron City,'’ by M. H. Hedges, is a picture 
of life in a small college, located in a manufacturing town, 
and of the ferment of modern ideas trying to break into 
such a place. Mr. j'dedges declares that he did not in- 
dicate Beloit especially, and has received many letters 
from professors in other college towns, saying that the 
cap fitted them. But the gossips of Beloit insisted upon 
riveting the cap upon their own heads, and there was a 
dreadful scandal. 

Beloit is a town of twenty thousand inhabitants, its 
one big industry being the Fairbanks-Morse Manufactur- 
ing Company, the largest makers of scales in the world. 
Mr. Morse is the grand duke of the Beloit board, and 
has as his assistants Mr. Salmon, director of the Beloit 
Water, Gas & Electric Company, and Mr. Tyrrell, head 
of a great knitting works in an adjoining town; also a 
big Chicago wheat broker ; the head of Montgomery 
Ward & Company; a great paper manufacturer; a lead- 
ing Chicago insurance man; a local preacher; and a 
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^'special investigator’' of the United States Department of 
Justice. So you see Beloit is fully equipped to install, 
not merely a college of commerce and a department of 
divinity, but also a school of spying. 

With the publication of ‘‘Iron City” its secret service 
got to work immediately; I am told by one who was on 
the inside that three days after the book was out, one of 
the trustees called President Brannon on the telephone 
from Chicago, exclaiming: “I understand you have a 
novelist on your faculty. Why do you have people like 
that?” In less than a month the board of trustees had 
formally demanded Professor Hedges’ resignation. Presi- 
dent Brannon is a scientist, whom we saw kicked out of 
the University of Idaho by the mining kings; he had 
some liberal ideas when he came to Beloit five years ago. 
He liked his novelist, and tried to save him, calling him 
his best teacher; but the uproar was too great — the out- 
raged townspeople stopped speaking to Professor Hedges 
and his wife on the street. Shortly after this, three lib- 
eral professors were driven from the institution, and the 
president pleaded for them also ; it is said that he threat- 
ened to resign — but I note that they are gone, while 
he is still in office. 

President Brannon had an interesting plan to remedy 
the housing shortage and improve the community spirit 
in this manufacturing town. He started a “chamber of 
commerce,” for the purpose of constructing a million 
dollars’ worth of homes on a co-operative basis, with the 
help of the labor unions. The banks, the utility company- 
heads, and the Fairbanks-Morse people vigorously op- 
posed the plan and tried to head it off ; after it had got 
started they called up the local merchants and other 
members of the new “chamber of commerce” on the tele- 
phone, and ordered them to have nothing to do with so 
dangerous an undertaking, under penalty of loss of credit 
at the banks. So the “chamber of commerce” no longer 
exists. 

There is peace now in Beloit and its college. The 
last danger passed when a student was expelled after 
publishing in the student paper a review of “The Brass 
Check” ! The head of the local knitting works, one of the 
ultra-religious type of trustees, comes to the college and 
makes orations, being introduced as “a progressive 
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Christian employer'* ; whereas it is well known among the 
students that the white slave industry of the town is 
recruited from girls who cannot earn living wages in 
the knitting works. 

These manufacturing towns are scattered over the 
Middle West, and they and their colleges are very much 
alike. Let us have a glimpse at Marietta College, in Ohio. 
The recent president of this institution was formerly 
editor-in-chief of the Chicago ‘Tnter-Ocean," and cham- 
pioned the infamous Lorimer and the greedy Yerkes. A 
student with whom I talked was present in a class in 
sociology, to which President Hinman made the state- 
ment that preachers should not discuss social and civic 
problems. Some of the students took exception to this 
idea, and attempted to argue with him, whereupon he 
barred discussion in that class for the rest of the year. 
He fired a Y. M. C. A. secretary for the crime of having 
offered to a student a ticket to ‘'Damaged Goods’* — a 
play which had its opening performance in Washington, 
attended by President Wilson and his wife, and all the 
members of the cabinet and the Supreme Court. 

The grand duke of this board was Mr. W. W. Mills, 
local traction magnate and capitalist, president of the First 
National Bank, interested in a cabinet company, a brick 
company, a bridge company, a chair company, a floral 
company, a paint company, and a street railway com- 
pany. This versatile gentleman also controls the two 
newspapers of the tpwn, and censors the proceedings of 
the state conferenceii of the Congregational church. His 
brother, also on the board, is director in the bank and 
president of the chair company. The rest of the board 
was made up of Mr. Mills* nephew, Mr. Rufus Dawes, a 
powerful millionaire of Chicago, president of a dozen 
different gas and electric companies; and his brother, 
Mr. Charles G. Dawes, president of the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, and comptroller of the currency 
under President McKinley; a retired merchant, director 
in the Mills bank; a local^ railway attorney, related to 
the Mills; the president o*f the Mills paint company; 
the postmaster of the town, protege of the Mills; an at- 
torney for the Mills corporations ; the pastor of the Mills 
church; a corporation lawyer, director in the Mills bank; 
and a retired minister, related by marriage to the Mills. 
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Professors Morse and Owens were let out of Marietta 
upon suspicion of liberalism, and in explaining the vari- 
ous reasons, the latter wrote: ‘‘Mr. John Mills expressed 
a sincere desire to wring my neck because I remarked 
at a dinner where he was present that the men in his 
mills are an unusually intelligent set.” This referred to 
the chair company, in which conditions were especially 
terrible; there were cases of married men receiving as 
low as seven dollars a week in wages! Says Professor 
Owens : 

We were urged to be Americans, and yet if we raised our 
wee small voice in favor of a wage that would enable the workers 
to live up to accepted American standards, we were at once 
regarded as dangerous anarchists. They were^ utterly blind to 
the fact that wages should be raised not only in the interest of 
justice but of efficiency. Repeatedly we stated that we were en- 
tirely willing to stand by each and every statement we had made. 
If we had lied we were willing to suffer the penalty. But we 
were denied every opportunity to present our view of the situa- 
tion, denied a hearing which one of our by-laws said we were 
entitled to. 

You remember Professor Bolley of the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, and his brave statement that 
a college professor is a citizen. For example, may a 
college professor become president of his local school 
board? Surely, yes! — you will say. But wait a mo- 
ment; let me complete the sentence, “May a college pro- 
fessor become president of his local school board under 
a labor administration?” Well, now — of course — that de- 
pends ! 

At Rockford, Illinois, a manufacturing and commercial 
center, is a very exclusive college for young ladies, with 
a wonderful board of trustees, including a great agricul- 
tural implement manufacturer, another large manu- 
facturer, and the widow of a third ; the attorney for the 
town's principal industrial enterprise, also a large stock- 
holder in the concern; the town's principal merchant, its 
principal lumber and fuel dealer, and the editor of its 
interlocking newspaper; a bank president, a steel manu- 
facturer, a judge, and an ex-governor of the state of 
Illinois, a notorious corporation tool. May a professor 
in such a college accept any sort of office under a labor 
administration? Let us see! 

President Maddox df Rockford College went in for 
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liberalism and the enlightening of the masses. He had 
got a very conscientious young teacher by the name 
of Seba Eldridge, and gave him a couple of impressive 
titles — “Head of the Social Science Department and Pro- 
fessor of Econc.mics and Sociology.^^ Professor Eldridge 
went out and did “social work,” and presently the labor 
men of Rockford elected themselves a mayor, and this 
mayor appointed a school board. It would seem to have 
been of a representative character — a Catholic business 
woman of independent mind, a Socialist ex-teacher who 
was a good Methodist, a Swedish workingman, self-taught 
but of particular intelligence, a building contractor of 
large practical experience, and finally, as president of the 
board, Professor Seba Eldridge of Rockford College. 
Professor Eldridge had served on a local school board 
of New York City, and is author of two books, including 
a useful work on social legislation; the very man for 
the place, you would have thought. So thought the presi- 
dent of the college and the chairman of his board of 
trustees ; and Professor Eldridge accepted the post. 

But the business men of Rockford had still to be 
heard from ! They had control of the board of aldermen, 
and they meant to smash this labor administration, so 
their aldermen rejected the board of education proposed 
by the mayor. Their newspapers fell to denouncing Pro- 
fessor Eldridge, and the big bankers made it plain that 
the city of Rockford could sell no school bonds until 
the board had a “bujjmess man” for its head. The inter- 
locking trustees came round and interviewed the presi- 
dent, whereupon that gentleman suddenly changed his 
position, and withdrew his approval of Professor Eld- 
ridge's acceptance of the school board presidency. As the 
school board position paid no salary, and as the young 
professor had a family dependent upon him, he decided 
to let the mayor name a school board president who would 
be confirmed by the city council! He resigned from the 
college also and accepted a position elsewhere. 

Mr, Fay Lewis, who live§ in Rockford, has been kind 
enough to supply me with a file of newspaper clippings 
on this incident, which occurred in 1921. Among these 
clippings I find a curious illustration of the method by 
which the “Morning Star” of Rockford serves its inter- 
locking directorate. There was a discussion before the 
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Rotary Club between the labor mayor of the town and 
a former president of the school board, representing the 
business men. The newspaper reports this discussion in 
full ; that is to say, it quotes twenty-nine inches of what 
the representative of the plutocracy had to say, and two 
inches of what the labor mayor had to say in reply ! 

Also, I ought to give you a little glimpse into Williams 
College, at Williamstown, Massachusetts. It was orig- 
inally established as an institution for poor boys. It has 
become the most exclusive country club in the United 
States, with the possible exception of Princeton. Like 
Brown University, it is a place of dry rot; the faculty 
is devoted to social life and respectability, and has been 
rewarded by Mr. “Barney” Baruch, who has established 
a summer school of politics for the purpose of promoting 
the “Bankers’ International.” The president of the Uni- 
versity is Harry A. Garfield, son of a former president of 
the United States; and as I read the proofs of this book 
he rushes into the newspapers to set forth his ideas on 
the subject of a living wage. Unskilled workers, it ap- 
pears, should not receive a living wage for their families, 
but only for themselves. Should the worker marry, the 
wife should help him to earn the household income until 
he educates himself out of the unskilled status — -pre- 
sumably by going to college and having President Gar- 
field show him how ! 

Before we conclude this chapter, you might be inter- 
ested to learn what the invention of gunpowder has done 
to higher education; something which is on demonstra- 
tion in the state of Delaware. This home of the powder 
oligarchy ranked almost at the bottom of the list of states 
in matters of education, until Mr. Coleman du Pont, the 
powder king, took the matter off the hands of the people, 
and put up the money for a new educational system. 
That was kind of Mr. du Pont, of course, and the people 
of Delaware appreciate it; but it means that we have 
the feudal system permanently established and officially 
recognized in an American state. The powder oligarchy has 
a university, located at Newark, and here was a typhoid 
scandal, exactly as at the University of Oregon, with the 
local magnates controlling the situation, and a young in- 
structor persisting in telling the facts. It was Ibsen’s 
play, “An Enemy of the People,” precisely re-enacted. 
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On the day that one student was buried, this young in- 
structor published a letter, in which he accused of murder 
the people who had refused to put in a sewage system. 
He was threafened with tarring and feathering, and the 
president of the college was very sorry he could not offer 
this young instructor a raise. But he always did what 
the treasurer of the college wanted — and the treasurer 
was the man who had blocked the efforts of the board 
of health to avoid a typhoid epidemic ! A gentleman who 
was for many years a member of the faculty of this uni- 
versity writes me, in very temperate language, as follows : 

“I think the university needs an awakening to the fact 
that political and social conditions in the state and nation 
are proper and necessary subjects of the freest possible 
discussion. I also believe that, in spite of Pierre du 
Font's altruistic attitude, the du Pont wealth stands at 
the gates of opportunity in Delaware, and that some who 
enter renounce, consciously or unconsciously, their per- 
sonal freedom of opinion and action. As to the du Pont 
control of politics, it should be fully and forever repu- 
diated by the people of Delaware as an insolent attempt 
to enslave the state to a single great interest." 


CHAPTER LXX 

GOD AND MAMMON 

I have tried in the closing chapters of ‘‘The Profits of 
Religion," and also in “The Book of Life," to make 
plain that I honor the religious impulse in its true form. 
But that does not mean that I owe respect to human 
systems which call themselves religious, and which make 
the spiritual needs of mankind a basis of enslavement. I 
can tolerate the business man who tells me that “money 
makes the mare go" ; I can show him how, under a co- 
operative system, money would make the mare go faster. 
But I find it hard to tolerate those preachers of “personal 
righteousness," who keep the eyes of the working class 
uplifted to heaven, while their pockets are picked on 
earth ; our modern Pharisees, who take the greatest of the 
world's proletarian martyrs, and bind him anew, and 
deliver him to be crucified upon a jewelled cross. 

I make this explanation because we are now going 
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to have a glance at some of our ‘‘religious’' colleges. Let 
us begin with Wooster, Ohio, an institution run by the 
Presbyterian church. We have seen how at Clark they 
are introducing a summer school, to make education pay ; 
and we can see what that will end in, because the college 
of Wooster has for many years been run by its summer 
school: an absurdly crude, privately-owned, money-mak- 
ing institution, which draws schoolmarms by offering gold 
watches as prizes for those who bring in the greatest 
number of new students, and by advertising in terms of 
dollars and cents the amount of business done by its free 
teachers' agency. In country newspapers it advertises it- 
self as “a School of Inspiration, Preparation and Perspira- 
tion.” Fifteen hundred schoolmarms come each summer, 
and the local papers explain that they are “free with their 
expense accounts.*' The regular college, having only five 
hundred students, is relatively unimportant. 

The active trustees, being local business men, naturally 
want to boost the summer school; whereas the faculty 
of the college have absurd notions of the dignity of true 
knowledge. Out of this grew a furious quarrel, which 
lasted for several years. The partisans of the summer 
school kicked out the excellent president of the college, 
who had spent sixteen years building it up from nothing. 
They brought in to replace him a shouting Y. M. C. A. 
evangelist of no college training, an utter ignoramus, and 
so many kinds of a liar that it would take the rest of 
this book to tell about it. The American Association of 
University Professors investigated the affair, and devoted 
a hundred and thirty-six pages to it, and the bulletin for 
May, 1917, is a study of the mental processes of a relig- 
ious hypocrite, shouting about the love of Jesus, while 
stooping to every kind of vile and cowardly intrigue. 

Also, while we are in Ohio, let us have a look at 
Muskingum College, at New Concord. We may see this 
through the eyes of Professor Arthur S. White, who was 
let out of the Department of Political Science and Soci- 
ology this year. The charge against him was that he had 
created “a critical attitude” among the students. The 
vice-president of the college charged him “with having 
taught the students to think, and that they were not think- 
ing the right things.” At the very beginning of his work, 
three years ago, he had explained to the students his dis- 
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like pf '"the compartment method of education,'’ whereby 
students are crammed into a certain tight mold. re- 
marked that such methods were destructive of personality, 
and must foster decay in our institutions. When I had 
finished the whole class applauded. At the end of the 
hour, some eight or ten waited to tell me that they were, 
and had been, victims of such methods, and that they 
hoped my work would be different.” As a result of 
this. Professor White’s classes in political science in- 
creased from twenty-seven to a hundred and forty-two. 

There was no fault to be found with his character 
or personal conduct, nor is he a Socialist or propagandist 
of any sort. I quote again from his statement: ‘‘My 
method was to present all the facts on every question that 
were available; to analyze ideas, dogmas and institutions 
in the light of their original professions and accomplish- 
ments. I tried to respect the personality of my students, 
by insisting on their being free to make a conscientious 
choice of their loyalties.” But, of course, this did not 
fit into a college wHose dean phrased the duty of the 
faculty: “Our attitude toward the president should be 
that of the soldier to the general, it should be the attitude 
that he can do no wrong.” Muskingum is a Presbyterian 
institution, and in order to get the financial support of 
the church, it advertises itself widely as a “safe” place 
for parents to send their children. Everything must 
be “in accordance \ 7 ith our tradition of ideals and cus- 
toms.” So, of cojirse, the professor who taught his 
students to think had to move on. 

Let us also move, to Meadville, Pennsylvania, where 
there is a little religious toadstool in the heart of the oil 
country, and with a Standard Oil board of trustees. On 
this Allegheny College we have a report of the American 
Association of University Professors, in the bulletin for 
December, 1917. The president (now president-emeritus) 
is a product of Judge Gary’s Northwestern University, 
a Methodist clergyman, and trustee of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. An alumnus who got to know him writes me: 
“Crawford is a man who has seemingly lost his moral 
perception, and throughout his stay at Allegheny was no- 
toriously untruthful and untrustworthy.” For fourteen 
years he had a professor of English literature by the 
name of Frank C. Lockwood, who was an ardent Pro- 
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hibitionist, and came into conflict with the two local grand 
dukes of the board of trustees, political bosses and at- 
torneys representing applicants for liquor licenses in 
Meadville. Professor Lockwood had the audacity to run 
for congress on the Prohibition ticket, with the backing 
of the Progressives ; and, worse yet, although he himself 
was a Methodist minister, his wife joined the Unitarian 
church. The report does not make clear what the inter- 
locking trustees expected the Methodist professor to do 
about this; they would hardly have been satisfied if he 
had divorced his wife for being a Unitarian; maybe 
they expected him to beat her until she reformed. Any- 
how, the board adopted a resolution forbidding its pro- 
fessors to take part in politics by becoming candidates 
for public office; and, furthermore, it made clear its in- 
tention to drop Professor Lockwood at the end of the 
next year — so he quit. A college professor is not a 
citizen in Pennsylvania, any more than he is in Illinois ! 

Let us have a look at the prairie country, the 'Tree 
state” of Kansas. At Washburn College, an institution 
of the Congregational church at Topeka, we shall again 
find the worship of God and Mammon perfectly blended. 
All the local plutocracy is represented on this board, and 
also a collection of clergymen, headed by the Reverend 
Charles M. Sheldon, famous throughout the Middle West 
as the author of ‘Tn His Steps.” The president of Wash- 
burn is the Reverend Parley Paul Womer — I am aware 
this sounds like a novel, but it isn't. Washburn had been 
in financial need, and President Womer was called in as a 
“fund-raiser"; he being the perfect type of plutocratic 
piety, with knees calloused from constant worship before 
the altar of the Golden Calf. 

His record also is set down in a report of the Asso- 
ciation. We find him requiring one of his professors to 
promote a certain student, because his father was “a 
prominent and well-to-do man,” and “had intimated that 
if Washburn would graduate his son he might do some- 
thing handsome for the college in a financial way.” We 
find him continually humiliating members of the faculty, 
by warning them not to do this and not to do that “which 
might conceivably be displeasing to any persons from 
whom we might hope for aid.” We find him refusing 
all reforms in the way of faculty control, because “Wash- 
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burn depends for its financial support on business men, 
men of large financial interests who would be quick to 
resent any appearance of Bolshevism in the administra- 
tion of the college.” We find him summarily discharging 
professors who opposed his combination of boot-licking 
and bullying, and then lying about these professors, and 
then asking that the committee of the Association should 
consider these lies to be ‘‘confidential” ! 

Finally, matters came to a head; more than half the 
faculty either resigned or were discharged, and the stu- 
dents rose up and began bombarding the pious president’s 
house with rotten eggs. But did that make any difference 
to President Womer? It did not! The smell of rotten 
eggs evaporates quickly, but money endures, and he is 
the boy who gets the money. His interlocking trustees 
stood by him, and one month after the publication of the 
damning report of the Association, I find in the Topeka 
“Daily Capital” a front-page story about the culmination 
of President Womer’s marvelous drive to raise the endow- 
ment of Washburn to eight hundred thousand dollars. 
He has raised three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
outside of Topeka, and three hundred thousand inside. 
Fifty thousand of this comes from Mr. Joab Mulvane, the 
grand duke of the city, and according to the newspaper, 
“the walls of the Chamber of Commerce shivered in the 

greatest uproar of applause they ever enclosed 

President Womer rer.eived at last night’s meeting a dem- 
onstration of cordial good-will and appreciation such as 
few public men hope for in a lifetime.” “One of the 
greatest days in the history of Topeka,” was Mr. Mul- 
vane’s own characterization of the event. There are. two 
columns of this kind of rapture, with the names of all 
the donors and the “volunteer workers,” and descriptions 
of parades, fireworks, dancing, brass-bands, and the sing- 
ing of “Washburn pep songs.” 

Also the Catholics have their educational machine^ 
and raise money from wealthy Catholics for the protec- 
tion both of Catholicism and of wealth. In the city of 
Washington they have a great central institution. An 
official of the United States Department of Education 
writes me: 

I made a study of the American University in Washington 
not long ago. There are a number of wealthy men on the board. 
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They are obviously placed there for the usual purpose. Most 
of them never went to college themselves, and they know nothing 
about higher education in general or in particular. Now I saw 
no occasion to doubt their desire to do the best they know how 
for the institution. But some things they know about, from their 
associations, and others they do not. They simply cannot appre- 
ciate, for example, the fine zeal the founders had for the estab- 
lishment of a great graduate university. They can see a consid- 
erable demand for education in law and business, and so they 
very naturally let the institution turn in this direction. Conse- 
quently a low grade law school and a lower grade business course 
are being established. The trustees can see some use in these 
courses and some demand. The need for a great graduate school, 
so patent to educators, the trustees are blissfully ignorant of, and 
I doubt very much whether on account of their limited educational 
experience they will ever be able to appreciate the need for such a 
graduate institution in Washington. 

We move South to Durham, North Carolina, home 
of Trinity College, a considerable religious institution, 
founded by Washington Duke, the tobacco king. A 
friend of mine who knew the old gentleman tells me 
how he furnished his mansion, ordering the books for his 
library by the size and color of binding; and now his 
statue decorates a college grounds. The present head of 
the family is James B., locally known as ‘‘Buck'^ Duke, 
and it would be a poor pun to describe him as the Grand 
Duke of Trinity College. He and his brother, Mr. B. 
N. Duke, his wife, his son and his daughter, have all 
purchased the good will of North Carolina Methodism 
by making public gifts to Trinity, amounting to four mil- 
lion dollars; all three of the male Dukes are therefore 
on its board of trustees. James B. has just given a 
million to the endowment, fifty thousand towards a new 
school for religious training, and other sums for gym- 
nasium and law building. So I note in the Greensboro 
“Daily News'' an editorial headed: “The Duke Also Has 
Virtues." 

Forty years ago “Buck" Duke could not borrow ten 
thousand dollars in North Carolina ; today he boasts that 
he is worth four hundred million, beside what his father 
and brother have accumulated. Assuming that his serv- 
ices in providing the world with tobacco were worth a 
hundred dollars a week, it would have taken a hundred 
and fifty- four thousand years to earn his own share of 
this money. “Buck" is distinguished among interlocking 
trustees in that he has had a decision of the United 
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States Supreme Court on his morey-making methods; 
the exact words are that he ‘‘persistently and continuously 
and consciously violated the law/’ The Supreme Court 
has not yet passed on the fact that a man who is worth 
four hundred million dollars pays only eight hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars taxes in the state where he lives in 
a magnificent palace! 

The Methodist church is, as we know, violently op- 
posed to the use of tobacco, but it applies the ancient 
saying of one of the Roman emperors, Pecunia non olet — 
money has no smell. Mr. Duke completed his purchase 
of the church by a so-called donation for the support of 
its superannuated ministers, and so his right to run both 
church and university is undisputed. He brought in a 
South Carolina minister of pliant principles, and made 
him president of the university, and this president never 
lost an occasion to chant the praises of his grand Duke. 
The grand Duke had this chief chanter made a director 
of his Southern railroad, and wanted to have him made 
also a bishop of the church, but for three successive 
years he failed ; then he hired some regular lobbyists and 
sent them to the Methodist General Conference — and 
that was the way to do it. “Pecunia non olet” ; and also, 
“pecunia parlat”; and also, “pecunia ambulare equinam 
fecit I” — if you will let me fix up the Latin. 


.CHAPTER LXXI 
THE ORANG-OUTANG HUNTERS 

There is a part of the United States which suffered 
for a century or two under the blight of Negro slavery; 
in consequence, from Virginia to Texas, the population 
still lives in the ideas of a hundred years ago. Here are 
communities which are not content to use religious dogmas 
as a shield for special privilege; they really believe the 
dogmas, and are willing to fight about them and to torture 
one another, as in the old days. In these states tiiere has 
sprung up what is called the “Fundamentalist” movement, 
made up of seventeenth century Cromwellians in modern 
machine-made clothing; the only difference being that 
whereas the old Pilgrims wished to “come out from among 
them,” the idea of these modern fanatics is to drive out 
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the other fellow. They are carrying on an enormous 
campaign in the evangelical churches, seeking to keep out 
of the pulpits people who do not believe in the literal in« 
spiration of Scripture — in Noah's ark, and Jonah and the 
whale, and Joshua blowing down the walls of Jericho ; also 
in the virgin birth, and the six-day creation of man. 
They are especially indignant against ‘"evolution,’’ which 
means to them one thing, that man is descended from 
the monkey — something it does not mean to any scientist. 

The leader of this new fanaticism is no less a per- 
sonage than the Honorable William Jennings Bryan, the 
Peerless Commoner, who, having made several hundred 
thousand dollars out of lecturing, is not so keen for 
the breaking of the money power, but gives his time to 
the preserving of the ignorance of his forefathers. Mr. 
Bryan has used his enormous prestige with the legislatures 
of the Southern states; he came within one vote of put- 
ting through the Kentucky legislature a bill providing that 
no public appropriations should be used for salaries of 
employes who teach Evolution or Darwinism. Incredible 
as it may seem, he succeeded in putting through such a 
measure in the states of South Carolina and Oklahoma, 
and he expects to make a tour of the legislatures this 
winter and try with others. 

These reactionaries are busy in all the Southern col- 
leges, plying their brooms against the tide of modern 
thought. They succeeded in driving Professor Wheeler 
from the University of Mississippi, and Professor Rice 
from the Southern Methodist University at Dallas, Texas. 
Also they are strong among the Baptists, and at Waco, 
Texas, they have got possession of a large school called 
Baylor University. This place had a professor of 
sociology, G. S. Dow, who devoutly believed in his Baptist 
faith, and earnestly protested that he did not teach that 
“man came from another species”; but he published a 
text-book, “Introduction to the Principles of Sociology,” 
in which he used some phrases of modern science, and 
the howling dervishes of Texas took it up. In Fort 
Worth is a Baptist preacher, who publishes a paper called 
the “Searchlight,” and has grown rich out of waging 
war upon modern thought; in what delicate language his 
controversies are carried on you may judge from one 
sentence, referring to the expulsion of Professor Rice: 
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*‘While the Methodists have put their orang-outang out, 
we are keeping ours in V 

I really felt sorry for Professor Dow, as I read over 
a mass of ch’ppings concerning his trouble; he is such 
a humble and patient Christian gentleman! But, you 
see, in his book he actually made reference to ‘‘primitive 
man,’' and we all know there was no such beast ; says the 
“Searchlight”: “Those of us who read our Bibles have 
always thought that he was made in the image of God.” 
So Professor Dow was forced to resign, and he stayed 
resigned, in spite of indignant protests of his students. 

The Baptists of Texas appointed a committee, which 
went about in these educational institutions, submitting to 
every instructor a questionnaire, and forcing the resigna- 
tion of several who were too honest in their confessions. 
They held a “pastors’ and laymen’s conference,” in which 
they laid down “uncompromising opposition to the teach- 
ings of Darwinian evolution, and the substitution of social 
service for regeneration.” Reading their literature is to 
a modern man like having a nightmare; it takes you 
back three hundred years in human history, when they 
burned witches at the stake, and tore men to pieces on 
the rack. In Texas now they burn only Negroes; but the 
wretched, half-starved, rack-rented tenant-farmers and 
their wives are victims of the most degrading sort of 
terrors. In one issue of the “Searchlight” I find a por- 
trait of a maniac with a big black moustache, cavorting 
with clenched fists on a platform, and advertised as “the 
man who preaches sin black, hell hot, life short, death 
certain, eternity long, and calls sinners to a blood-bought 
redemption.” 

In “The Profits of Religion” I have pictured the 
“Bootstrap-lifters,” with their eyes uplifted to heaven 
while the agents of the Wholesale Pickpockets’ Associa- 
tion are robbing them on earth. Just so it is with the 
“Fundamentalists”; while they were getting the professor 
of evolution fired from the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, the public utility interests of Texas, camouflaged 
as the “Texas Public Service Information Bureau,” have 
been poisoning the minds of the students. They have 
contrived a course of lectures, to be given by expert 
public utility pickpockets — the general manager of the 
telephone company, the president of the power and light 
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company, the general manager of the traction company — 
so on through a long list. 

Also these Fundamentalists are active in Tennessee, 
where they brought destruction to an old friend of mine, 
a thoroughly trained scientist and most humane and 
charming gentleman, who was director of hygiene and 
physician at the state university. They were cordial to 
him in the first weeks, until he began attending the 
Unitarian church ; then a pillar of the rich Baptist church 
in Knoxville refused to donate to the ‘‘Y” work at the 
university “so long as they had Unitarians on the faculty.'’ 
In the hope of forcing my friend to withdraw, the presi- 
dent and dean proceeded to make him unpopular by re- 
quiring all freshmen to take a course of two hours a week 
in “personal hygiene" with him — and receiving no credit 
for the course ! Still, the professor made a success of it, 
and more students came to him for treatment than he 
could handle; so last spring he was unceremoniously 
dropped. 

At Bethany, West Virginia, is a college of the re- 
ligious body who call themselves the “Disciples of Christ," 
or “Christians" — to distinguish themselves from Baptists 
and Methodists and Presbyterians and other kinds of 
heathen. This institution is described as “a literary, 
moral and religious school," and it now has some five 
hundred students, and thirty or forty members of the 
faculty. They got a young professor by the name of 
Croyle, in the “Chair of Hebrew and Old Testament," 
and they kept him less than a year, and then summarily 
fired him without notice. The professor put the case in 
the hands of the American Association of University 
Professors, which wrote to the president of the college 
and proposed an investigation. The president's name is 
Cramblet — again I have to explain that I do not make 
these things up. President Cramblet replied to the effect 
that he and his college did not want any interference 
from professors' associations. “For the present we are 
quite sure that we can make our own rules and conduct 
our own affairs better than some people who are not able 
to take care of their own business." 

It is interesting to follow this story and watch the 
slow process of the opening up of this religious hard shell. 
It took the Association about a year and a half to do the 
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job; they kept boring away — a little publicity here and a 
threat of publicity there — until finally President Cram- 
blet popped open and wrote a long letter, explaining the 
crimes of Professor L royle, and agreeing to meet a com- 
mittee of the Association and prove his charges. It ap- 
peared that Professor Croyle had come from the Union 
Theological Seminary, with his mind full of what in the 
West Virginia mountains is known as 'destructive criti- 
cism.*’ In one of his classes he had explained that maybe 
the story of God’s plan to drown everybody in the world 
except Noah and his family was not to be taken quite 
literally; that night President Cramblet was called to the 
girls’ dormitory, “because a number of them were weep- 
ing and well-nigh hysterical over this experience !” 

It is interesting to note that the Professors’ Associa- 
tion does not attempt to insist that church colleges shall 
maintain any standards of freedom of teaching or of 
thinking. All it lays down is that "church colleges should 
fully and unequivocally inform the public and their pro- 
fessors of all restrictions that their tenets impose upon 
academic freedom.” And it notes that this "Christian” 
college has now taken out of its catalogue the statement 
that "Belhany seeks the latest and best results of modern 
scholarship,” and that "the latest results of archeology 
are used in an attempt to understand the vitality of the 
Prophetic Activity!” 

I close this chapter with the singular adventure of 
my friend, Harry Liidler, who went a few years ago to 
lecture at Emory and Henry College, one of the oldest 
institutions in Virginia. Laidler was secretary of the In- 
tercollegiate Socialist Society, and the students had asked 
to hear him, and the president had consented. It chanced, 
however, that an itinerant preacher was present that morn- 
ing, and he strongly disapproved of a Socialist lecture, 
and took occasion to save the students from the conse- 
quences of their wayward curiosity. He took the plat- 
form, and lifted his hands in invocation to the Almighty, 
imploring Him to protect these young minds from the 
heresies and false doctrines to which they were about to 
be exposed! 
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CHAPTER LXXII 
THE ACADEMIC POGROM 

It is Tiatural that in a time of reaction such as the 
present, every form of organized cruelty and hatred 
should lift its uglj head; and so we have in our colleges 
not merely campaigns of religious bigotry, but also of 
race prejudice. 

We know the ideal American college student He 
comes from our best families, his figure is tall and 
straight, and his features regular and blank, according 
to the Gibson standard. He is perfectly groomed, in the 
Arrow collar and the Kuppenheimer clothes and the 
Brogue boot. He has always had plenty of servants to 
wait on him, so he does not know how to work. He is 
thoroughly skilled, however, in every form of play, and 
has been raised in a system of conventions which consti- 
tute '^good manners.^' He comes to college to spend 
the four pleasantest years of his life in the company of 
his social equals. His father and big brothers before him 
have belonged to the right clubs, and are prominent in 
the alumni association. He goes in for athletics, and for 
the glee club, and gets a fraternity pin and a big Y, or 
whatever letter it may be, on his sweater; he becomes a 
leader of his class and a social favorite, and takes the 
college girls to dances in his big car, and now and then 
he takes one of the town girls out into the country on 
summer evenings, or to a road-house in winter. He is an 
expert in smoking tobacco, and connects up with the 
best university boot-legger — but all quietly, of course, and 
nothing to excess, except on football nights and special 
occasions. 

There is only one thing wrong with this four years 
of paradise, and that is a lot of fool pedants and book- 
worms, who think they have something to do with run- 
ning the college, and worry a fellow to death stuffing his 
head with old Anglo-Saxon roots and mathematical 
formulas, names and dates of dead kings and battles, 
and peculiarities of French and Greek irregular verbs. 
The young gentleman in college regards these pedants as 
his natural enemies, and the outwitting of them as one 
of his entertainments. If you have plenty of money you 
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can hire sharp fellows to study examination papers and 
work out the science of ‘‘getting hy” and two weeks be- 
fore examinations you shr yourself up in your room, 
with a wet towel about y- ur head and a pot of strong 
coffee on your desk, and you cram your mind with the 
necessary mass of f?cts and so you pass. You under- 
stand the unwritten la / of colleges — just as the old 
French marquis unclers' od the heavenly system, when 
he said that God would Jiink twice before he damned a 
gentleman like him. Make yourself a power in athletics 
and in social life, and pay a certain ininimum debt to the 
thing called “learning,’’ and you may be sure that no 
meml)cr of the faculty will have the insolence to “flunk” 
you. Such is American college life today, and when we 
read in college journals and in the capitalist press about 
the preservation of Anglo-Saxon traditions in our insti- 
tutions of higher education, that is what we are talking 
about. 

But now along come a lot of fellows — and worse, a 
few girls as well — whose features lack the regular vapid- 
ity of the Gibson type, but on the contrary, have been 
distorted by suffering and struggle. These people have 
for the last two thousand years been an oppressed race, 
and they display the painful qualities which oppression 
causes in human beings. Sometimes they cringe, and 
again, when they get power they may become insolent. 
For two thousand years they have survived in the world 
by two qualities, racial and religious solidarity, and com- 
mercial shrewdness. We in America are full of the rap- 
tures of dollar-getting ; but here is a people who can 
make two dollars while we are making one, and can 
save ten dollars while we are squandering a hundred. 
Being people who have had to make their own way in 
the world, they are apt to be pushing and thick-skinned; 
they sometimes come where they are not wanted, and 
do not always take a hint to leave. 

They try to break into “society”; that is, havmg ac- 
quired wealth, they assume they are entitled to the per- 
quisites of wealth. But we bar them from our dinner- 
parties and our clubs, and sometimes from our hotels. 
Naturally their sons and daughters turn their eyes upon 
our colleges; and here is an atrocious situation. These 
institutions have established no social tests, but have left 

24 
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their doors open for anyone who can pass an examination. 
And these people take advantage of us — ^they actually 
expect to break in among our sons and daughters, just 
by learning more than our sons and daughters know! 
That is easy for them, you understand ; not being admitted 
to fraternities and glee clubs, they have nothing better 
to do than to sit in their rooms and read and study. 
And what chance do our ^‘Gibson types’^ stand against 
such a proposition? They stand no chance whatever; 
and so the Jews carry off the honors and the prizes — ac- 
tually, if things were allowed to go on, they would be- 
come members of the faculty, and we should be sending 
our future Anglo-Saxon conquerors to be taught by 
Jewish scientists and men of letters! 

Such is the problem faced by our interlocking 
trustees and their faculties; it is an embarrassing prob- 
lem, because, in the first place, the Jews are enormously 
wealthy, and they stand together, and have not merely 
financial but political power. Also, they take pride in 
their culture; they point out that they gave the world 
its first great literature, and have given to Anglo-Saxon 
countries practically everything in the way of religion 
which these countries consider divine. They have con- 
tributed their due share of scientists and writers and 
statesmen of modern times; also they have given to the 
world the religion of the future, through the labor of 
Marx and Lassalle, Jaures and Liebknecht. 

In the light of these varied facts, we cannot come 
out boldly and say that we refuse to admit Jews to 
our universities; we find it easier to employ those pe- 
culiar talents for prevarication which our college heads 
have developed. We invent what are called ‘'psychologi- 
cal tests”; we fill our examination papers with “catch” 
questions — little details of language idiom and social ob- 
servance and historical tradition, with which the Jews 
are less apt to be familiar. Or we conduct oral examina- 
tions, concerning which there are no records, and there- 
fore no proofs of prejudice. By these means, in a 
couple of years we cut down the percentage of Jews at 
Columbia from forty percent to twenty-two percent, and 
at New York University we cut it down from fifty per- 
cent to fifteen. 

Our really aristocratic university, Princeton, has never 
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“made any bones^’ about it. Very few Jews and no 
Negroes have been able to pass the “examinations** for 
admission to Princeton. At Harvard it has always been 
possible to get in by passing a much stricter examination ; 
but even by this method the percentage of Jews keeps 
creeping up, and when I was in Harvard last spring 
they were talking about introducing the “psychological 
tests/* as at Columbia. One student reported a conversa- 
tion with Richard Cabot, professor of “social ethics,** who 
said that he did not object to the exclusion of Jews, but 
thought it should be done frankly. His idea prevailed 
among the overseers, and shortly afterwards a statement 
was issued which gives an amusing illustration of what 
Harvard regards as frankness. The statement set forth 
that there were more applicants for admission than Har- 
vard was able to accommodate, and the governing body 
must take some action in the matter. Then: “It is nat- 
ural that with a widespread discussion of this sort going 
on there should be talk about the proportion of Jews at 
the college.** In the course of the “discussion** that fol- 
lowed, we find President Lowell deploring the growth of 
anti-Semitic feeling, and suggesting a marvelous plan to 
eliminate it from American colleges — let the Jews keep 
away! 

And then the Negro question. They have a Memorial 
Hall at Harvard, and make much of their heroes who 
died to abolish Neg^ o slavery. I have a cousin who went 
to Harvard twenty ^ years ago, and though he is a South- 
ern man, he was able to live comfortably in a dormitory 
in which there was a Negro student. But a year or two 
ago a student engaged a room in a freshman dormitory, 
and went to occupy it, and when they made the discovery 
that he was a Negro, they told him that a mistake had 
been made, they had no room vacant in that dormitory, 
or in any other dormitory. Not until they had been ex- 
posed several times in such evasions, did they come for- 
ward and announce that in future no Negroes would be 
admitted to freshman dormitories at Harvard. 

We have mentioned New York University. During 
the controversy over Jews at Harvard, Chancellor Brown 
favored the press with the proud announcement that there 
was no discrimination against Jews at Jabbergrab ; and 
a week or two later there was published in the “Nation** 
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(July 12, 1922) a letter from Mr. Joseph Girdansky, who 
made a reputation as an athlete at this place, telling about 
the experience of his younger brother, also an athlete, 
and presumably acceptable to his fellow students, since 
he was elected president of the junior class. When this 
result was announced, the faculty of Jabbergrab rose up 
and called off the election. First, it appeared, the officers 
elected were Bolshevists; second, there had been ballot- 
stuffing; and third, fourth and fifth, the elections were 
null and void. Several Jewish boys were threatened 
with expulsion for having been elected to class offices ! 

Mr. Girdansky went on to tell about his interview with 
Dean Archibald Banton of Jabbergrab. This was two or 
three years ago, and the dean quite frankly admitted that 
it was a Jewish question. In the elder Girdansky ’s day, 
said the dean, the percentage of Jews had been from two 
to four, while now it had got to fifty. So the university 
was introducing what it called an ‘‘Americanization plan.’' 
Mr. Girdansky threatened to expose this state of affairs — 
right in the midst of Chancellor Brown’s advertising cam- 
paign for funds! The dean begged him to wait until 
the fall, promising that the class election's would be set- 
tled satisfactorily. They were settled by a great number 
of the Jewish students leaving, and new class officers 
being elected, or appointed by the faculty — all the impor- 
tant ones being non- Jews! 

At Barnard, which is the women’s college of Columbia 
University, they have a committee on admissions, which 
in actual practice means the dean and the secretary, who 
decide upon the eligibility of girls who have passed the 
examinations. Highly competent graduates of New York 
high schools are left out, because they happen to be 
Jewesses; and in their place girls are taken from the 
fashionable “finishing schools,” who are so poor iii schol- 
arship that they have to be conditioned. I was told of 
one case of a Russian Jewish girl who had been excluded 
and went to Hunter College and made a brilliant record. 
There was some agitation about this case, and the dean 
sent someone to look it up, and the report was that “keep- 
ing her out was a good job.” The teacher who told me 
this story was interested in the matter, and went over to 
Hunter College herself to find out what was wrong about 
the girl. There were two things the matter with her: 
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first, she was a Socialist, and second, she had expressed 
her opinion in favor of the recognition of Soviet Russia. 

Also at the University of Pennsylvania the issue has 
been taken up. The endowment drive was held up be- 
cause the leaders wished to engraft upon it the verbal 
pledge to anti-Semitic contributors that Jewish enroll- 
ment would be curtailed. One seminary course at the 
university during the past year was largely devoted, under 
cover, to sounding out the views of the graduate students 
in economics upon the Jew menace. It was freely stated 
in that course that desire to reduce the high percentage 
of Jews in the Wharton School was the motive prompt- 
ing the ‘‘intelligence test” requirement for admission. 

Needless to say, the academic pogrom extends not only 
to students, but to professors. You may find this situa- 
tion effectively set forth in a vital criticism of America, 
“Up Stream,” by Ludwig Lewisohn. Mr. Lewisohn tells 
how he studied under the aegis of Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, and made himself a master of English literature and 
English style. You do not have to take his word for 
this ; he proves it in his book. Few indeed are the Anglo- 
Saxon professors in American universities who can dem- 
onstrate equal attainments! This German-Jew was poor, 
his family had made heavy sacrifices to give him an edu- 
cation; but he could get no teaching position, and for a 
long time the Columbia professors who had charge of his 
career kept from him the dark secret, that Jews are not 
employed to teach literature in American universities. 
Lewisohn was forced to do newspaper work, and not until 
years later did he get a chance to teach at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Also you ought to hear the experience of Professor 
Kornhauser of Denison University, at Granville, Ohio. 
He taught zoology, and was admitted to have one of the 
best departments in this Baptist institution ; he was an 
active Y. M. C. A. worker, president of the Faculty Club, 
and commander of the American Legion post — it is dif- 
ficult to see what more a Jew might do to take the 
curse off himself! He was offered an important posi- 
tion at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and as the price of 
declining this, was made a full professor at Denison, and 
spent three years building up his department. But last 
April the president of the university asked him to resign. 
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and stated as his reason that some of the financial sup- 
porters of the university objected to the presence of a 
Jew on the faculty. The students protested, and in the 
effort to silence them the president threatened that if they 
published anything about the case he would refuse to 
recommend Professor Kornhauser for a job at any other 
university. The senior class, by a vote of eighty to six, 
passed a resolution asking for the president’s removal. 

Also you should consider the experience of Professor 
Robert T. Kerlin, a high-minded and devoted Christian 
gentleman, who was dismissed from the Virginia Military 
Institute for having written a dignified open letter to the 
governor of Arkansas, protesting against the execution 
of some Negroes for the crime of having defended their 
lives against a mob. You may read his letter in the files 
of the ^^Nation,” June 15, 1921. 

And then, to return to the Jews, hear the strange 
experience of Mr. S, S. Catell, who was an instructor 
in accounting at the University of Oklahoma. Mr. Catell 
happens to be near-sighted, and was turned out upon the 
pretext that he was unable to teach properly on this ac- 
count. He sent a questionnaire to his students, and out 
of a total of forty-nine, thirty said that his work was 
above the average, while eighteen said it was average ; one 
was absent and did not reply. But this did not get Mr. 
Catell restored, and so he investigated, and discovered 
that the head of his department did not like Jews. The 
way in which the young instructor made this discovery 
would seem sufficiently convincing to anyone. He met the 
head of his department in the hallway of the latter’s home, 
and the department head put to him a question : *'Do you 
know who killed Jesus Christ?” Mr. Catell, in his letter 
to me, says that he contented himself with the answer: 
^T do not know, since it was so long ago !” 

If I were a cultured Jew in America, I know what I 
should do. I should not flatter the race conceit of Anglo- 
Saxon colleges; I should make it my task to persuade 
wealthy Jews to establish an endowment and gather a 
faculty of Jewish scientists and scholars — there are enough 
of them to make the most wonderful faculty in the world. 
And then I should open the doors of this university to 
seekers of knowledge of all races — save that I should bar 
students who had anti-Semitic prejudice! 
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CHAPTER LXXIII 

THE SEMI-SIMIAN MOB 

Race prejudice is merely one side of the many-sided 
snobbery of college life. The college is the collective 
prestige of a mob of socially superior persons, and each 
and every one of them is interested to protect that pres- 
tige. I asked one of the most eminent of American 
scientists, a man who has lived most of his life in uni 
versities, what is the matter with these institutions, and 
his answer came in an explosion: ‘‘It is the semi-simian 
mob of the alumni ! They have been to college for the 
sake of their social position; they have gone out utterly 
ignorant, and made what they call a success in the world, 
and they come back once a year in a solid phalanx of 
philistinism, to dominate the college and bully the trus- 
tees and the president.'’ 

“You don't think it's the president's fault, then?" I 
asked, and the answer was : “It is the alumni, that semi- 
simian mob !" 

The problem of who is to blame, the president or the 
alumni, is like the ancient question: “Which comes first, 
the hen or the egg?" The president makes the alumni, 
and the alumni m^c the president, and the vicious circle 
continues ad infinitum. The alumnus who counts is the 
“successful son," and he values in his college those qual- 
ities which have ep'xbled him to succeed. The college is 
to him a place whdre he can be sure of having his son 
made into the same admirable thing he knows himself to 
be. The college is an insurance agency for the business 
and social prosperity of his progeny. When he has got 
the youngsters into Groton, and then into Harvard, and 
finally into the Harvard Club, they will have made so 
many affiliations that nothing can hurt them; there will 
always be “openings" desirable friendships, quick promo- 
tions, favors and honors : there will be rich girls to choose 
from, a welcome in homes of luxury. 

The college is to the alumnus a place in which he has 
invested four years of his life, and he wants to keep up 
the value of that investment. He welcomes everything 
which enhances that value — football victories, for example, 
which fill the columns of the newspapers, and enable him 
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to swell out his chest and remember that he is a son of 
'Vld Eli/' On the other hand, if there are stories in the 
newspapers that his college has become a ‘‘hot-bed’* of 
some kind, that is a humiliation, that is a diminution 
of his prestige; he calls up the president and trustees 
on the telephone, and wants to know what the hell does 
this mean? 

College is the place in which the alumnus spent the 
happiest years of his life; it is the center of pleasant 
memories, about which to grow sentimental. He goes 
back to renew old friendships, to sing old songs, to feel 
tears in his eyes, delicious emotions stirring his bosom. 
And just as a shrewd mother of many daughters em- 
ploys their charms and exploits the weaknesses of the 
male animal, so the college “alma mater'' utilizes the 
tender emotions of her “old boys" to separate them from 
their cash. I have before me a begging circular of Yale 
University, got up in the best style of the schools of 
advertising, attractively printed in two colors on tinted 
paper. “Yale's power lies partly in your hands," we are 
told in red ink ; and then in black ink : “An Endowment 
to Yale: Yourself. Interest on the Endowment: What- 
ever you can afford each year." 

And when the time comes for a “drive," these herd 
emotions are whipped up to frenzy. We learned these 
tricks in the war days, and immediately after the war the 
colleges with one accord started to apply the technique: 
class quotas and sectional quotas, “follow-up" letters and 
daily “dope" for the press; the members of the faculty 
shutting their books and turning into “gladhanders'Z ; 
“prexy’' making speeches to the Rotarians and the Ki- 
wanis and the Elks, and proving himself a “mixer." In 
1920 I find Northwestern setting out after twenty-five 
millions, Pittsburgh after sixteen. Harvard fifteen, Prince- 
ton fourteen, Cornell ten, followed by Boston University, 
New York University, Oberlin, Bryn Mawr, Massa- 
chusetts Tech — a total of more than sixty institutions, de- 
manding over two hundred millions of dollars. I have no 
objection to colleges getting money; I am merely point- 
ing out the price of money in a class civilization — which 
is conformity to class ideas and ideals. 

One of the most entertaining stories I heard on my 
tour of the colleges was told by a young congressman of 
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the modern college type, whc was graduated from one of 
the ^'little toadstools'' in the Middle West. He is a 
handsome fellow, and made a reputation as a quarter- 
back, and was selected by his alumni association to lead 
a campaign for funds for a group of colleges which had 
combined together — Beloit, Ripon and Lawrence, all in 
Wisconsin. It was his duty to travel from city to city 
throughout the state; he would summon the ‘'old boys," 
and rout out the football squads, and lecture at the Y. M. 
C. A.s, and call on the clergymen of the town for the 
names of the likely “prospects" ; he would visit the homes 
of the rich, and make tennis dates with the sons, and take 
the daughters driving. All his expenses were paid; he 
was provided with the latest sport costumes, and automo- 
biles without limit. He would be invited to dinner-parties, 
where he would talk about the institution, awakening 
tender memories in the bosom of the “old boy," and 
literally “vamping" him. He was furnished with a supply 
of fraternity pins, which he allowed the girls to extract 
from his necktie; needless to say, he was many times 
engaged. Sometimes, he told me, he even stooped to kiss 
the babies. He came back in triumph, with a total of 
three hundred thousand dollars to his credit. And one 
of his crowd made an even greater success — he not merely 
got engaged, but got married to the daughter of a multi- 
millionaire wheat speculator; the bride gave real estate 
and money to the institution, so the bridegroom's share 
of the loot was not begrudged him. 

You thought jierhaps I was exaggerating when I 
portrayed the childish pleasure of the oil king in his 
Gothic buildings, with crenellated battlements and moated 
draw-bridge. But that is the precise and calculated pur- 
pose of these trappings; they are part of the vamping 
equipment — they create an atmosphere and a glamour, 
they set the college apart from wholesale haberdashery, 
or hardware, or whatever may be the “line" of the suc- 
cessful son. This is the purpose of the ivy and the col- 
lege songs, the sheepskins and gold seals, the gowns and 
mortar-boards and solemn processions. I have before 
me the picture section of the New York “Times," show- 
ing the installation of the new president of Yale. It is 
only a photograph, but if an artist had composed a picture 
of college flummery he could not have done better. In 
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the background are the venerable buildings, with ivy- 
covered walls, memorial tablets, and huge iron gates; 
and here comes a procession, beaded by a solemn young 
official in a long black night-gown, carrying a huge drum- 
major's baton, covered with filigree like a bridal cake — a 
mace of office, no doubt copied from the one used in the 
Plouse of Commons. Behind him stride the outgoing 
president and the incoming president — a pair who might 
be labeled, like the patent medicine advertisements, “Be- 
fore and After Taking." “Before Taking" you are a 
fairly capable and intelligent looking human male, but 
“After Taking" you have a large mouth, with jaw hang- 
ing down, and an expression of withered imbecility; in 
both cases you wear gorgeous colored robes, and im- 
mediately behind you, in frock-coat and silk hat, walks 
the grand duke of your board, grim- faced, solemn, and 
paunched. Next come half a dozen army officers, then 
a long double file of scholars in caps and gowns, the 
faculty, carefully ordered according to the amount of 
their salaries. On each side stand the rows of graduat- 
ing students in their black nighties, their heads respect- 
fully bared, their hands folded across their tummies. 

This kind of monkey-business goes on once or twice 
a year in every American college and university. There 
is no “toadstool" so small that it does not hasten to get 
up such a performance, and to contrive itself a set of 
“traditions." There is none big enough or mature enough 
to put away childish things, to dispense with the tinsel 
and gold lace of the scholastic life. At Harvard they 
have a solemn commencement day parade, with the House 
of Morgan and the House of Lee-Higginson all in top 
hats and swallow-tail coats — the only sign of a sense of 
humor being that they forbid the taking of photographs! 
At Columbia, Nicholas Miraculous appears in a rakish 
tam-o’-shanter, which is of almost infinite dignity, be- 
cause it signifies that he has not been content with a 
baker’s dozen of honors from up-start American uni- 
versities but has received the supreme academic accolade 
from Oxford. 

We have heard the statement that “colleges grow by 
degrees." There is no law regulating the distribution of 
fancy names, and they serve just as peerages and lesser 
titles serve in England — to get campaign funds for the 
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gang in office. Through the pages of “Who’s Who in 
America” they are scattered as if with a pepper-box, and 
a study of them is ati amusing revelation. Pick out the 
leading old tories in the United States, the blind leaders of 
the blind who have almost tumbled our country into the 
ditch; you will find everyone of them with a string of 
academic dignities tacked to his name. William Howard 
Taft has nine, Charles E. Hughes eleven, Woodrow Wil- 
son ten, Leonard Wood nine, Henry Cabot Lodge nine, 
William C. Sproul nine, Robert Lansing six, Elihu Root 
sixteen, Herbert Hoover twenty-four. On the other hand, 
think of the men who have been struggling all their lives 
to make this country a little bit of a democracy : take the 
very truest and bravest of them — how many honorary 
degrees have they? How many has Louis D. Brandeis? 
Not one! How many has Robert M. LaFollette? Not 
one ! How many have William E. Borah, Samuel Unter- 
myer, Clarence Darrow, Lincoln Steffens, Fremont Older, 
Frederick C. Howe, John Haynes Holmes? Not one to 
divide among them ! 

No, the academic honors are reserved exclusively for 
the darlings of the plutocracy, the henchmen and retain- 
ers of special privilege. You remember the pious Senator 
Pepper, trustee of the University of U. G. I. Six colleges 
have honored him — including, of course, his own. Three 
honored Philander C. Knox before he died, and six 
honored Thomas Nelson Page. Four have honored David 
Jayne Hill, Col. G^jorge Harvey, Alton B. Parker and 
Frank O. Lowden; three have honored Judge Gar}'’ and 
A. Mitchell Palmer, two have honored Otto Kahn, four 
have honored Brander Matthews — including, of course, 
Columbia. We saw Columbia conferring a degree upon 
Paderewski; they also conferred one upon Miller, editor 
of the New York “Times,” of whom Brisbane caustically 
remarked that the paper had been sold several times, and 
he had been sold along with it. Senator Depew, the aged 
buffoon, has one, Howard Elliott has one, Augustus 
Thomas has one ; Owen Wister got one from the Univer- 
sity of U. G. I., and Booth Tarkington one from Prince- 
ton — a little wee one, he being a mere writer of novels. 

It is at the commencement ceremonies that these 
honors are bestowed; and always the president makes a 
speech, telling the great one how great he is. Some- 
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times the great one also delivers an address, and furnishes 
a copy to the newspapers in advance, and so the uni- 
versity becomes a center of propaganda for every form of 
class greed and cruelty. In the spring of this year, while 
I was touring the colleges. Judge Gary fed his pious 
poison to the graduating class at the University of 
Heaven. At the University of the Steel Trust they gave 
degrees to the president of Indiana University, and to 
an Episcopal clergyman, and to the chairman of the 
board of directors of the Standard Oil Company — a 
gentleman we met as one of the grand dukes of Brown 
University. “This highest honor of the university is 
appropriately bestowed upon Mr. Bedford in recognition 
of his activities in the development of the American pe- 
troleum industry,*’ etc. At the Pennsylvania Military 
College degrees were conferred upon Secretary of War 
Weeks and the pious Senator Pepper. Mr. Weeks is 
described by the “Literary Digest” as “a banker and 
broker of high standing in private life,” and he takes the 
occasion to give a boost to the liquor lobby, and recom- 
mend to these budding soldier-boys the return of Bacchus 
to America. 

And while I am revising my manuscript for the 
printer, the college hordes reassemble, and the college 
orators remount the rostrum, and the broadcasting sta- 
tions go into action. The world is informed by the 
president of Dartmouth College that too many students 
are trying to get an education in America, there is no 
use wasting our time on any but superior minds. And a 
few days later the new head of Colgate University, Dr. 
George Barton Cutten, repeals the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and overthrows the political theories of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln, Democracy is a delusion, 
“founded on a mistaken theory,” and more than ever we 
must look to be ruled by aristocracy. “Manhood suffrage 
has been our greatest and most popular failure, and now 
we double it by granting universal suffrage.” 

With exceptions so few as to be hardly worth men- 
tioning, the rule holds good that everywhere, in every 
issue involving a conflict between the people and special 
privilege, the universities and colleges are on the side of 
special privilege. In the San Francisco graft prosecu- 
tions the University of California was ahnost unanimous 
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in support of the grafters, so much so that when Rudolph 
Spreckles and Francis J. Heney entered the University 
Club in San Francisco, every man in the room would get 
up and leave. On the other side of the continent the Har- 
vard alumni machine fought almost to a man against the 
appointment of Brandeis to the Supreme Court; and for 
twenty-nine years this machine has voiced its political 
ideals in the United States Senate through Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

At the risk of boring you, I am going to take you to 
just one of the meetings of these Harvard alumni. It is 
a dinner, the fortieth anniversary of the class of 1881, 
held in the University Club of Boston, June 22, 1921. 
The principal speaker is a distinguished member of that 
class, Mr. Howard Elliott, C. E. of Harvard, and LL. D. 
of Middlebury College. Mr. Elliott was at this time a 
Harvard overseer, and chairman of Harvard’s favorite 
New Haven system; he is now also chairman of Mr. 
Morgan’s Northern Pacific Railroad, and a trustee 
of Massachusetts Tech. He is, therefore, the beau ideal 
of the successful son, and what he says to his classmates 
after forty years’ experience in the outside world repre- 
sents the very soul of the alumni. Mr. Elliott is naively 
proud of his remarks, and has had them printed in a 
pamphlet, which he sends about freely. Try to enter into 
his primitive state of mind for a minute or two, and read 
half a dozen paragraphs of his oratory: 

There is a spirit q: unrest, of discontent, of extravagance, of 
idleness, of expected perfection, and impatience when we should 
remember that perfection and success are not immediately within 
one’s grasp. 

There has developed out of this a noisy effort by a relatively 
small number of people to upset and dislocate the established order 
of things and to “Fly to evils that we know not of.'' 

What are called Radicalism, Socialism, Sovietism and Bol- 
shevism are advocated, and too many people who should know 
better lend a receptive ear to those foolish, yet dangerous, doc- 
trines, and thus encourage the ignorant, the thoughtless and the 
wicked. 

In schools, colleges and even in our beloved Harvar^^, there 
is some of this atmosphere, and it is disturbing many of the best 
friends of education and progress in the country. 

In giving young people their physical nourishment, we do 
not spread before them every kind of food and say, “Eat what 
you like whether it agrees with you or not.” We know that the 
physical machine can absorb only a certain amount and that all 
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else is waste and trash, with the result that bodies are poisoned 
and weakened. 

In giving mental nourishment, why lay before young and 
impressionable men and women un-American doctrines and ideas 
that take mental time and energy from the study and considera- 
tion of the great fundamentals and eternal truths, fill the mind 
with unprofitable mental trash which, with some, result only in 
sowing the seeds of discontent^ and unrest ? And which can result 
only in absolute life failure, spiritual and material. 

The first thing we note from the above is, what an 
extremely low standard of English composition prevailed 
at Harvard from 1877 to 1881. The second is, upon 
what feeble intellectual equipment it is possible for a 
man to have charge of two great American railroads. The 
third is, why Mr. Howard Elliott declined an invitation to 
discuss the railroad problems of the country on the same 
platform with Glenn E. Plumb. The fourth is, why an 
advocate of special privilege tries so desperately to avoid 
giving the young people of the country an opportunity to 
compare his mental equipment with that of the radicals. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 
THE RAH-RAH BOYS 

The most conspicuous of the activities of the alumni 
have, of course, to do with athletics; this is the part of 
college life which the students have made for themselves, 
and it is what college really means to the great bulk of 
them. Now, the sedentary life is one of the many evils 
invented by our civilization, and if college athletics meant 
that all the students in the institution, both men and 
women, were getting a thorough “work-out” three or four 
times a week, I should be willing to say that the athletics 
justified the colleges. But what college athletics really 
means is that two per cent of the students, or in small 
colleges probably ten per cent, get an excessive amount 
of exercise, sometimes to the permanent injury of their 
vital organs ; while the great bulk of the students are sur- 
rendered to the mob-excitements of a series of gladiatorial 
combats and sporting events, which provide exercise only 
for the vocal cords and the gambling instincts. 

College athletics, under the spur of commercialism, has 
become a monstrous cancer, which is rapidly eating out 
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the moral and intellectual life of our educational institu- 
tions. College rivalries have been erected into the dignity 
of little wars, enlisting an elaborate cult of loyalties and 
heroisms. The securing of prize athletes, the training of 
them, the exploiting of them in mass combats, has become 
an enormous industry, absorbing the services not merely 
of students and alumni, but of a whole class of profes- 
sional coaches, directors, press agents and promoters, who 
are rapidly coming to dominate college life and put the 
faculty on the shelf. ‘‘Drives” are instigated and funds 
raised for the building of “stadiums,” and these, being a 
source of income, are a continual stimulus to new activi- 
ties. So this evil, also, is one which breeds itself. The 
athletic alumni bring in new students for athletic pur- 
poses, and these students increase the athletic excitement 
while they are undergraduates, and go out from the insti- 
tution to multiply the athletic alumni. 

I am only stating what every insider knows perfectly 
well, that our college athletics today is almost universally 
commercialized. All the big colleges have “alumni com- 
mittees,’’ who are out scouting for the best athletic ma- 
terial ; they are watching the athletic life of all the “prep” 
schools and other institutions where likely material is to 
be found — including steel-mills and lumber camps. They 
are offering husky men all sorts of inducements to come 
to the right college. The offering of money is supposed 
to be forbidden, but there are very few colleges today 
which do not regular iy and systematically violate or evade 
this rule. There afe many kinds of jobs in connection 
with the gladiatorial life which can be made available to 
the right persons, and which are or can be made into sine- 
cures. There are tickets to be sold and accounts kept; 
there are duties as masseurs and attendants and janitors’ 
assistants. I know of one case, of a student who man- 
aged the Intercollegiate track meet not so very long ago, 
who received eight hundred dollars for this small service. 
The athletic budget of Harvard is considerably over a 
million dollars a year, and football pays for it. First- 
class coaches claim twenty thousand a year and get it, 
and graduate managers also receive high salaries. There 
is a careful pretense kept up that this gladiatorial in- 
dustry is managed by students, but in all the big uni- 
versities this is a farce ; the student managers are 
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puppets, the real masters of the industry being the ahimni 
— business men who bring the business point of view into 
sport. Anything to win ! 

Consider, for example, the athletic developments at 
Stanford University, which have played their part in the 
demoralizing of that great institution. There is a noisy 
bunch of alumni who have been called upon to raise money 
on various occasions, and who have thus come to power, 
and know it. They have cast out the honest but unpopu- 
lar Rugby game, and brought in the American game of 
batter and smash. They run the annual contests with the 
University of California, working in alliance with the 
railroads, the hotels, the restaurants, and the “sporting- 
houses,'' which of course make millions out of the enor- 
mous crowds of free-spending people. The stadium at 
Stanford seats sixty thousand, at five dollars apiece, so 
you can see how much money there is at stake, and how 
quickly there grows up in the university a powerful 
group of students who are nothing but sporting promoters, 
with the point of view and the vices of the underworld. 

Of course, everything depends upon victory, and to 
make certain of victory there are professional coaches — 
the alumni pay the Stanford coach ten thousand dollars 
a year, which is more than any professor has ever received 
in the history of Stanford, and twice the salary of the 
professor of clinical history. The alumni have raised a 
“yellow dog" fund, to bring in professional athletes, and 
of course these fellows know what they are there for, 
and do not waste much of their precious time upon stu- 
dies. A Stanford professor assured me that many of 
them did not even bother to get text-books. The commit- 
tee on scholarship was changed, because some professors 
had made themselves unpopular by refusing to lower the 
standards for these athletic idols. 

Such was the story I was told at Stanford in April; 
and in July I read in my paper that Stanford's Board of 
Athletic Control is beginning the construction of a four 
hundred and fifty thousand dollar men's dormitory, to 
be built out of the receipts from athletic contests. This 
news appears on the “sporting" page of my newspaper, 
and is written by a “sporting" man, with a “sporting" 
point of view. Note the haughty tone in which the aca- 
demic world is taught its place: 
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This would seem to be the correct answer to the row about 
taking in gate receipts by certain academic minded professors in 
the East, who charged “commercialism.’* The stadium cost Stan- 
ford approximately two hundred and five thousand dollars, and 
approximately one hundred and ten thousand was realized by Stan- 
ford as her share of gate receipts from the big game alone. A 
certain sum of money had already been advanced by the trustees 
to build the stadium. The crowd at this year’s contests in the 
stadium is expected to be even larger. 

And of course, if Stanford has a stadium, the Uni- 
versity of California must have one. Her alumni and 
athletic boosters set to work to raise a million dollars, 
using the methods of intimidation they had learned during 
the war-time “drives.*’ One member of the faculty, full 
professor and dean, became especially truculent about the 
meaning of “California spirit” — to be proven by putting 
up money for the stadium. Students were compelled to 
subscribe, and in the fall, when some of them found that 
they had not been able to earn money to pay their full 
subscriptions, they were refused admission to the uni- 
versity; that is, the university refused to accept their 
registration fees, until their stadium pledges had been 
paid ! 

Ex-President Jordan talked to me very emphatically 
about the athletic evil at Stanford and at other institu- 
tions. There was a famous coach at Stanford, who was 
taken to a university of the Middle West many years ago ; 
he gathered in among his gladiators men who were too 
ignorant to speak Eiglish correctly, and some one paid 
them with cash, and iwith promises of college promotions, 
which the faculty duly delivered. Thus a certain fa- 
mous football champion published in his home paper in 
California the statement that he had been offered fifteen 
hundred dollars and an education, to play football at 
this university. He went to the Law School, with less 
than a high school education, and he was graduated from 
the Law School the year he would only have entered 
Stanford. There was a gathering of college heads in Chi- 
cago, to consider the problem of professional athletics, 
and President Jordan was invited by a professor of the 
university in question to tell about his experiences with 
this coach. The result was that the alumni organized to 
demand the resignation of this professor. Concerning 
one of these gladiators President Jordan writes me; 

25 
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“After leaving college, he used to stand in a San Fran- 
cisco saloon where he collected small sums for letting 
men feel of his muscles. He is not now living.” It 
would seem that one needs more than muscle to secure 
survival in modern society ! 

That was ten or fifteen years ago, and the exploiting 
of muscle has grown like all other kinds of American big 
business. At Princeton, which is especially notorious for 
the purchasing of athletes, President Hibben called a con- 
ference with the presidents of Yale and Harvard, to see 
what could be done about it; they solemnly passed a 
series of resolutions to the effect that the athletic man- 
agers must obey the amateur rules — which they knew all 
about and laughed at; they laughed none the less after 
this conference. I talked with a student at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who saw at first-hand 
the process whereby Princeton bought a champion ham- 
mer thrower and shot putter from that institution. It 
fell to my friend to answer the telephone in the athletic 
association office while the Princeton alumni were trying 
to get this man. The students at Tech are bitter about 
the way their athletes are bought or stolen — ^they haven't 
as much money as Princeton. Another all-around athlete 
was not allowed to run by Tech, but this did not worry 
him very much — ^because he had such a handsome offer 
from Bowdoin! 

To get a famous athlete is the ‘only way these little 
colleges know to “put themselves on the map.” They 
make desperate efforts, and sometimes the results are 
comical. For example, in Kentucky is a little religious 
institution known as Center College. No one had ever 
heard of it before, but a couple of years ago it turned up 
with a carefully selected assortment of gladiators, and 
beat Harvard at football. I happen to know about one 
of the leading athletic lights who achieved this triumph ; 
he was a pool-room hanger-on before he was brought to 
the college, and now that his brief day of glory is past, 
he is a farm-hand ! 

Everywhere these mighty men of muscle and money 
are coming to feel their power. Speaking at an alumni 
meeting of the University of Pennsylvania, a British row- 
ing co^ch laid down the law to the vice-provost of the uni- 
versity : 
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You, Mr. Vice-provost, as representing the faculty, have told 
us that the university has added from eight buildings in 76 to 
eighty now; that the students have grown from one thousand to 
seven thousand, but what has made your university? Why, ath- 
letics. Athletics are the biggest adyertisement for any university, 
and athletics have made Pennsylvania. What has the faculty ever 

done for athletics? Nothing Get busy and alter it all. . . . 

. . Pressure on the faculty quick, and you can do it. 

Thorstein Veblen, in his book, ‘‘The Higher Learning 
in America,’' gives an amusing illustration of the methods 
used to get these professional gladiators “by” in their 
classes. The athletic committee, casting around for 
“snap” courses, selected Italian as a likel}/ one, and when 
examination time came round the gladiators were required 
to read a passage in Italian — the passage submitted being 
the Lord’s Prayer! Professor Veblen does not name the 
university at which this happened, but I have ascertained 
that it was Mr. Rockefeller’s University of Chicago. 

A curious illustration of the operation of the athletic 
system in our smaller colleges is found in the January, 
1922. bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors, dealing with the affairs of Washington and 
Jefferson College, a Religious institution located at Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania. All these little toadstools are try- 
ing to turn into big mushrooms, and there are two essen- 
tials to the procedure; one is — if you will pardon the 
mixed metaphor — the harpooning of whales, and the other 
is the winning of football victories. At Washington and 
Jefferson there wasj one member of the faculty, a pro- 
fessor of chemistry by the name of H. E. Wells, who 
failed to appreciate the supreme importance of football 
victories in college life. He had his mind set on the up- 
holding of academic standards, and he ruthlessly “flunked” 
some prominent athletes, who had failed to make good in 
their class work. 

Naturally, this roused the indignation of the athletic 
alumni, who were putting up their good money to pay the 
tuition and college fees, board and room rent of members 
of the football team. (This was proved by a committee of 
the trustees appointed to investigate the athletic situation.) 
The athletic alumni set out to “get” the cantankerous pro- 
fessor of chemistry, using for their purpose a man who 
was listed as “general secretary” of the college, but had 
been energetic and successful as a “field agent,” recruiting 
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students for athletics. This man, backed by the alumni, 
caused the publication in their interlocking newspaper, 
the Washington “Reporter,’’ of an article attacking Pro- 
fessor Wells’ record as a teacher, and presenting statis- 
tics as to the number of students he had “flunked.” These 
statistics were entirely false, and Professor Wells sent in 
a correction — which correction was, as usual, buried in an 
obscure part of the paper. The American Association of 
University Professors points out the important fact that 
the college administration made no move to protect Pro- 
fessor Wells against these false charges ; on the contrary, 
says the report, “the administration permitted a professor 
to be struck below the belt in such a way that his popu- 
larity with students and with alumni was extensively 
damaged.” After that, of course, it was easy for a com- 
mittee of the athletic alumni to appear before the trustees 
and charge that Professor Wells was “unpopular among 
the students.” So Professor Wells was dropped by the 
trustees at three months’ notice, without giving him a 
hearing, without giving him a right to face his accusers, 
in fact without his even knowing some of the charges 
against him. 

Still more curious was the case of George Winchester, 
professor of physics. He had raised the money for the 
only first class laboratory at the college, and he had given 
more money than the majority of the trustees ; but he 
committed the offense of putting studies above football, 
and for that he was punished. In March, 1918, the board 
of trustees granted to Professor Winchester “a leave of 
absence for the duration of the war, or so long as he 
remains in the service of the allies.” After the armistice 
the board wrote to Professor Winchester, to ask him 
when he would be ready to take up his work again, and 
Professor Winchester cabled that he would be ready to 
resume work on July 1, 1919; after cabling, he went to 
Toulon to do work with the French Admiralty. Mean- 
time, the athletic alumni got busy with the board, and the 
board summarily dropped Professor Winchester, and ap- 
pointed his successor! Says the committee of the Pro- 
fessors’ Association : 

It would require stronger language than is suitable to this 
report to characterize justly the action taken. Regardless of any 
argument that might be developed to account for the extraordi- 
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nary action of the board, it is sufficient to recount the bare fact 
that the board, after having granted a leave of absence, dismissed 
Professor Winchester in absentia, while he was in France on 
active service in the work for which leave had been granted, with- 
out a previous notification, without a hearing, without any redress 
whatsoever. It constitutes an act about which there can be no 
difference of opinion among right thinking men. 


CHAPTER LXXV 

THE SOCIAL TRAITORS 

The failure of colleges to impart culture is a standard 
topic of our time, so I shall not dwell upon it. The theme 
of this book is something of far greater importance — the 
success of colleges in imparting a spirit of bigotry, intol- 
erance and suspicion toward ideas. Says a teacher in a 
Pennsylvania college, who asks me not to use his name: 
“Our students are climbers, strangers to idealism, or at 
best mere dabblers at it/’ Or consider the testimony of 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, who taught at Cornell, and 
later at Antioch, which is trying a novel experiment in 
combining education and everyday work. Van Loon de- 
clares that he found in the students of both colleges a pro- 
found and deeply rooted hostility toward originality, a 
personal resentment toward anyone who interfered with 
their standardized notions. They are taught from text- 
books, and they follow the book, and refuse to think about 
anything that is not \n the book. 

To the same effect testifies Robert Herrick, after thirty 
years experience at the University of Chicago. Oui col- 
leges follow the English monastic tradition, says Professor 
Herrick ; they pretend to watch over the morals of their 
students, but with the crowds now thronging in, the task 
is impossible, and the pretense is dishonest. No large 
university would today dare attempt any real control, nor 
would the parents support it; because fathers who send 
their sons to college with large allowances and high-pow- 
ered cars know perfectly well that these young men go on 
‘Tats,” and that they take girls out into the country in 
their cars. 

What discipline they get, according to Herrick, they 
get from one another in their fraternities and clubs. They 
are uncritical, naive and barbarous, with herd feelings 
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instead of ideas. The first requirement is that everyone 
shall be alike, a part of a mob. They teach the newcomer 
the rules; he must wear a freshman cap, and if he has 
opinions of his own they tell him he is too "‘tonguey,’' and 
proceed to knock the nonsense out of him. The faculty 
know of this, and think it is fine ; they mix with the men, 
and join the fraternities, and help in the production of 
subservience and conformity. I quoted the above re- 
marks to a professor in another university, and he threw 
up his hands. '‘My God V* he cried. 'T am stupefied ! My 
students accept everything that I say as gospel. If only I 
might once discover a crank in my classes!'' And he 
quoted the phrase of William James, once of Harvard: 
“Our undisciplinables are our proudest product." 

I have before me a letter from a professor in one of 
the “little toad-stools," Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 
The Student Council passed a rule, which was later ap- 
proved by the faculty, that all freshmen were to wear 
green caps. A hundred and fifty freshmen meekly sub- 
mitted; but there was one “conscientious objector." My 
informant writes : 

The upper classmen got together and announced that unless 
every freshman got a cap by noon of a certain day he would be 
subjected to the gauntlet of tlie paddling machine. I wish I could 
have gotten a picture of that mob of upper classmen on the cam- 
pus of a “Christian” college, each provided with a club, as they 
lined up and forced Ball through the line of clubs, each taking as 
hearty a swat as possible — a fine specimen of the type of civiliza- 
tion we can expect from the leaders we are training in the Chris- 
tian colleges today ! What a new social order it will be 1 Through 
it all, the president has practically approved the whole procedure, 
from the chapel platform. Ball still refuses, in spite of a boycott 
by the student body, even his own fellow freshmen; and I under- 
stand a paper is to be read in chapel next week denouncing him, 
and calling for a boycott unless he submits. This is supposed to 
be the daily Christian religious service — the hour of devotion for 
the students I 

Yet another professor compared his students to the 
crackers which are packed in tin boxes by the whole- 
sale bakeries; all cut from certain patterns, and stamped 
with certain standard designs. We have sheltered 
them from realities, and kept them ignorant of the 
problems they are to confront. We have taught them a 
few formulas of morality, utterly unpractical and impos- 
sible to apply — as we prove by not applying them our- 
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selves. From their social life the students learn what the 
real world is — sl place of class distinctions based upon 
property ; they learn the American religion — what William 
James calls ''the worship of the bitch-goddess Success.'' 
They throw themselves into the social struggle with fero- 
cious determination to get ahead; and when they go out 
into the world, they carry that spirit into the commercial 
struggle. 

In every profession they find, of course, that the way 
to get ahead is to serve the powers that rule, and to betray 
the general welfare. I could take you through the pro- 
fessions which are taught in our universities, one after 
another, and show you how the prevailing ethical stand- 
ards constitute treason to the human race. I could show 
you in academic teaching how these same standards are 
justified, in phrases only partly veiled. Take, Harvard, 
for example, and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, admitted to have the highest standards of any 
engineering school in America; we saw the professors in 
these institutions selling themselves to predatory cor- 
porations, and laying down high-sounding "principles," 
whose sole effect and purpose is to enable the Wholesale 
Pickpockets’ Association to plunder the public. I have a 
letter from a high official of the United States Bureau of 
Education, who tells me more about these engineering 
traitors. He says: 

I recall one man, for example, who was called in by a water 
company for expert service in connection with the purity of the 
water, which was being questioned by the people. He contended 
with me that it was “his business” if he could find remune’*ative 
employment of that sort, and that he was under no obligation to 
give the public the benefit of his expert knowledge concerning 
the impurity of the water supply. But what aroused my ire more 
than anything else was the fact that he preached that kind of 
thing to his technical students as the standard of “loyalty” they 
should pursue toward the companies where they might be em- 
ployed after graduation. This man was a real scientist. He was 
so thoroughly interested in his subject that he was willing to take 
considerable personal risks in conducting experiments, but he was 
sadly lacking in that social and religious conception which makes 
us realize oui; mutual obligations and duties. 

Or take the work of inventors; they have a man at 
one of our greatest universities who is a famous inventor, 
and he makes great scientific discoveries, and then he goes 
to the big corporations and sells them — ^what? The right 
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to use his invention and spread it throughout the world 
for the benefit of mankind? No; he sells them the right 
to suppress the invention, and deprive mankind of the 
use of it for a generation or two ! You see, a new inven- 
tion may mean the scrapping of a great deal of existing 
machinery ; if it falls into the hands of some independent 
concern, it may cost the big monopolists enormous losses. 
So they pay for the right to suppress it, and a great inven- 
tor is turned by the social system into a kind of scientific 
blackmailer. 

Or take the lawyers ; surely I do not need to prove to 
you how the lawyers are betraying mankind. A professor 
at the University of Chicago told me of attending a class 
reunion, where a group of high-up corporation lawyers 
got drunk and began gossiping about the tricks they had 
played in their profession, and, as the professor said, it 
made him physically ill. I also have heard these high-up 
lawyers talking; the late James B. Dill, who was paid a 
million dollars to organize the Steel Trust, spent many 
an evening in his home telling me the game as he had seen 
it, and it began with bribery of judges, juries and legisla- 
tors, and ended with wire-tapping and burglary. The late 
Francis Lynde Stetson, one of the highest paid corpora- 
tion lawyers in New York, went down to Trenton on the 
train with Judge Dill to beat some railroad rate law, and 
he opened his suit-case playfully, showing that he had 
fifty thousand dollars in new bank-notes. ‘‘That’s a fine 
kind of work for a pillar of the church like you,” said 
Dill, and the other answered, with a grin: “How do I 
know but that I may have to pay for my lunch?” 

Or if you cannot believe Judge Dill, believe Judge 
Lindsey, who told me about a young man who came to 
Denver from the Harvard Law School, full of the fine 
phrases of altruism with which his teachers had filled him, 
and when he learned what he had to do to practice cor- 
poration law in Denver, he broke down in Lindsey’s office, 
and buried his head in his arms and cried like a baby. 
Afterwards, so Lindsey writes me, “he capitulated and 
joined the gang.” 

Or maybe it is medicine the young man has studied. 
He has heard about the nobleness of the healing art, but 
he has to keep an automobile, and his wife wants to get 
into society, and competition is keen. There is one way 
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a physician can make a thousand dollars by a few min- 
utes' work, and any physician who ib in touch with the 
leisure class has women on their knees to him every week, 
begging him to take their money. Dr. William J. Robin- 
son estimates that there are a million abortions performed 
in the United States every year, so you see that our medi- 
cal schools have not steeled all their graduates against this 
temptation. Now we have another one added — every 
physician in the United States is made by law a dispenser 
of joviality, the seneschal of the castle, the keeper of the 
keys to the wine-cellar ! 

Or maybe the graduate becomes a newspaper reporter. 
One of the oldest Wall Street reporters in New York 
talked to me last spring, telling me a little of the way 
things are going there. The newspaper reporters also are 
keepers of the keys of the wine-cellar; they have police 
passes, and some of them are running a bootlegging in- 
dustry between New York and Canada! Others have 
gone into high finance on a large scale — because, of 
course, a financial reporter comes on information which is 
worth thousands, and sometimes tens of thousands. 
''Nowadays," said my friend, "when a Wall Street re- 
porter gets a tip and rushes to the telephone, you don't 
hear him call his city editor ; you hear him call his broker." 
I was told of one newspaper man who had the fortune 
to be called in when Mr. Charles Sabin of the Guaranty 
Trust Company ga/e out some news of the German over- 
tures for peace, aiid this enterprising young man cleared 
fifty thousand dollars from the information. 

Or perhaps the young man becomes a college profes- 
sor; if so, he hides his convictions and makes himself a 
tight little snob and reactionary, to win the favor of the 
college machine. He hides the truth from his students, 
or he "shades" it, which is the same thing, and takes his 
pitiful little bribe in the dignity of a full professorship. 
He turns out class after class of young men, as ignorant 
of life and as helpless against temptation as he himself 
was once. So reaction rules in our country, and men who 
plead for social justice are slandered and maligned, and 
turned into criminals in the public eye; all the agencies 
of law and justice become mobs, and the Ku Klux Klan 
meets every night in lonely places, and lights its fiery 
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cross and prepares for the wholesale slaughter of the 
future of mankind. 

Just now the rich are having it all their own way ; they 
can do the killing and the bludgeoning and the jailing — 
and it never occurs to them to think what an example 
they are setting to the workers, and what it will mean 
when the tables are turned, and the disinherited of the 
earth have their way for a while ! It ought to be the chief 
function of educators to point out things like this to the 
public ; but that would be '"meddling in politics,’’ and we 
have seen that politics in colleges is a privilege reserved 
to presidents and trustees. There are going to be fero- 
cious attacks made upon this book, and this seems as 
convenient a place as any in which to explain what they 
mean. Faculty members will rush forward to defend 
their institutions; in some cases, no doubt, there will be 
resolutions of protest, with many signatures. They will 
have some ammunition; for, of course no one can write 
a book of this size, full of such masses of facts, and 
not make a few slips of detail. These will be taken up 
and magnified into gigantic blunders, and denunciation 
of them spread broadcast in the capitalist press. When 
you read these things, bear one circumstance in mind: 
that any young professor who wants to become a dean in 
a hurry, who has a vision of himself selected as president 
in the course of a few years, will know that he can find 
no more certain way to win favor with his overlords than 
to find something wrong with this book, and then tell 
about it gallantly ! 


CHAPTER LXXVI 
PREXY 

•f 

I promised early in this book to consider how it hap- 
pens that so many college presidents are men who do not 
always tell the truth. We have now seen far enough into 
the inside of colleges to understand the reason. The pres- 
ident of a college or university is the great reconciler of 
irreconcilabilities; he is the chemist who mixes oil and 
water, the high priest who makes peace between God and 
Mammon, the circus-rider who stands on two horses going 
in opposite directions ; and all these things not by choice, 
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but ex-officio and of inescapable necessity. The college 
president is a man who procures money from the rich, 
and uses it for the spreading of knowledge; in fulfilling 
which two functions he places himself, not merely in the 
line of fire of the warring forces of the class struggle, but 
between the incompatible elements of human nature itself 
— between greed and service, between hate and love, be- 
tween body and spirit. 

Consider the rich, how they become so. Either they 
or their ancestors before them have taken from others, 
and that which they have taken, the others have lost. The 
very essence of their richness is that thei e are many poor. 
If all were rich, there would be no sense in wealth, no 
power in it, for there would be none willing to serve. It 
is plain to anyone who can think that richness means pos- 
sessing material things, and excluding others from pos- 
session thereof. Of such is the kingdom of Mammon. 

And of what is the kingdom of God? In the region of 
the mind the situation is exactly the opposite; the wealth 
of one is the wealth of all, and the highest joy of posses- 
sion is that the thing possessed may be shared by all and 
be of benefit to all, with no diminution to anyone. I am 
trying here to write a useful book ; my pleasure is in com- 
municating to you what I believe to be truth, and exactly 
proportionate to my success in spreading this truth is my 
own gratification. This applies to Shakespeare writing a 
play, it applies to Beethoven composing a symphony, it 
applies to Newtoni discovering a natural law ; each gives 
something which all mankind may enjoy forever, and no 
one’s pleasure in “As You Like It,” or in the “Fifth Sym- 
phony,” or in an understanding of the movements of the 
planets, is any less because at the same time millions of 
other people are having that same pleasure. 

This fact determines the attitude to life of the true 
scientist, the scholar and the lover of the arts; it is as 
different from the attitude of the trader, the speculator 
and the exploiter as black is different from white, or night 
from day. There can be no greater irreconcilability con- 
ceivable to the human mind. But now comes a new 
species of superman, whose function it is to make peace 
between these two forces, to persuade the Hon of com- 
merce and the lamb of learning to lie down in the same 
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pasture together ! The name of this great American en- 
chanter is PREXY. 

How does he do it ? I am moved to be blunt, and say 
in plain English that he does it by being the most univer- 
sal faker and the most variegated prevaricator that has yet 
appeared in the civilized world. He does it by making 
his entire being a conglomeration of hypocrisies and stulti- 
fications, so that by the time he has been in office a year 
or two he has told so many different kinds of falsehoods 
and made so many different kinds of pretenses to so many 
different people, that he has lost all understanding of 
what truth is, or how a man could speak it. 

The college needs money. Colleges always need 
money, because college students get three times as much as 
they pay for, and the hope of getting social prestige, 
to enable them to live easy lives, brings constantly 
increasing crowds each year to the college gates. So 
‘‘prexy’’ seeks out possible donors; ‘‘prospects,’' as they 
are called in the slang of mendication. He cannot go to 
them directly and ask for money; the man who tries 
methods so crude is speedily eliminated from the list of 
college presidents. The successful one is the possessor of 
what is called “tact”; that is to say, he understands the 
weaknesses of human nature, he is an expert in the preda- 
tory psychology, a hunter who knows how to pierce the 
tough and scaly hides of old commercial monsters who 
have spent a lifetime watching people trying to get their 
money away from them, and have managed hitherto to 
resist all threats and blandishments. 

The college president has to meet these plutocratic 
monsters socially ; he has to be “human” to them — that is 
to say, he has to pretend to be interested in them, to ad- 
mire them and their ways of life. He has to flatter their 
vanities, invite them to meals and find out what they like 
to eat, hold their overcoats and escort them to the motor- 
car, be gracious to their wives and a bit flirtatious to their 
daughters. After he thinks he has sufficiently gained their 
confidence, he begins a careful approach, to make these 
monsters realize the indispensability of propaganda to 
every ruling class. There is a battle of ideas going on in 
the world, dangerous notions are clamoring for attention, 
class hatreds and jealousies are raising their hideous hydra 
heads. What safety can there be for vested interests, un- 
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less they make it their business to see tnat the new genera- 
tion is taught respect for the property clauses of the 
Constitution ? There is no department of human thought 
into which this struggle with new ideas does not penetrate, 
there is nothing that universities do or teach that cannot 
be related, in the eloquence of college presidents hunting 
money, to the cause of law and order and safe and sane 
stagnation. 

On that basis the college president does his ‘Vamping” ; 
and having got the necessary papers signed and witnessed 
before a notary, he gets a bath and a shave, and puts on 
clean clothes, and draws a deep breath, and expands his 
chest, and confronts the world with a proclamation of 
magnificent devotion to the service of truth and the wel- 
fare of mankind. These millions which he has just col- 
lected from the aged oil dinosaur, or steel megatherium, 
or beef pterodactyl, or whatever the beast may be — these 
millions he is now going to spend in a free and absolutely 
disinterested pursuit of understanding, with utter loyalty 
to scientific facts wherever they may lead, with complete 
trust in democracy and the wisdom of the people, with 
reverent humility before the God of Truth and Justice and 
Love. This that I am pronouncing you will immediately 
recognize as a standard commencement oration ; delivered 
in the presence of a hundred plutocrats in decent frock- 
coats, and five hundred faculty members in caps and 
gowns, and a graduating class of a thousand young peo- 
ple; published next morning to the extent of four col- 
umns in all local newspapers, and relayed by the Asso- 
ciated Press to the extent of half a column to thirteen 
hundred morning newspapers throughout the United 
States. In the course of my trip among the colleges I was 
talking with a certain eminent scientist, and I spoke of the 
tragedy and horror that had befallen mankind through the 
failure of Woodrow Wilson to mean any of his golden 
words. “My God !” said the scientist. “Didn't you know 
what all that was ? Haven't you been hearing that kind of 
thing for thirty years? Didn't you know that those 
speeches of Woodrow's were commencement orations?” 

It makes no difference whether the college president 
is dealing personally with the interlocking directorate, as 
in privately endowed institutions, or whether he deals 
with the politicians who run the government machine for 
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these same plutocrats. As a matter of fact, the college 
president who represents the so-called public institutions 
is in the more humiliating position of the two; for the 
free lance man has an open field, he can get himself in- 
vited to dinner-parties, and always has the hope that some 
day he may run into a politer plutocrat ; but the president 
of a state university has no choice, he has to deal with the 
^^boss*' whom he finds in power. He will be snubbed and 
insulted until the tears run down his cheeks ; and then he 
will go back to his deans and his kitchen cabinet and ex- 
plain what it is that the political machine demands — the 
expulsion of this or that professor, the support of the uni- 
versity for this candidate or that bit of graft; and the 
president and his cabinet will work out the proper set of 
lies to tell to fhe discharged professor, or to the plundered 
public, or to both. 

Thus the college president spends his time running 
back and forth between Mammon and God, known in the 
/ academic vocabulary as Business and Learning. He pleads 
with the business man to make a little more allowance for 
the eccentricities of the scholar; explaining the absurd 
notion which men of learning have that they owe loyalty 
to truth and public welfare. He points out that if the col- 
lege comes to be known as a mere tool of special privilege 
it loses all its dignity and authority ; it is absolutely neces- 
sary that it should maintain a pretense of disinterested- 
ness, it should appear to the public as a shrine of wisdom 
and piety. He points out that Professor So-and-So has 
managed to secure great prestige throughout the state, 
and if he is unceremoniously fired it will make a terrific 
scandal, and perhaps cause other faculty members to re- 
sign, and other famous scientists to stay away from the 
institution. 

The president says this at a dinner-party in the home 
of his grand duke; and next morning he hurries off to 
argue with the recalcitrant professor. He points out the 
humiliating need of funds — just now when the profes- 
sor’s own salary is so entirely inadequate. He begs the 
professor to realize the president’s own position, the cru- 
dity of business men who hold the purse-strings, and have 
no understanding of academic dignity. He pleads for just 
a little discretion, just a little time — just a little anything 
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that will moderate the clash between greed and service, 
the incompatibility of hate and love. 

Either he succeeds in his purpose of persuading the 
professor to be less a scientist, a citizen, and a man of 
honor, or else he decides, in conference with his kitchen 
cabinet, that a way must be found to get rid of this un- 
reasonable marplot. He and his cabinet now scart a cam- 
paign of intrigue against the professor; they set going 
rumors calculated to damage his prestige; they contrive 
traps into which to snare him; or they wait until in the 
war between greed and service he gives utterance to some 
plain human emotion — ^whereupon they find him guilty of 
“indiscretion,*’ and announce to the public that he has 
shown himself to be lacking in that “judicious” attitude 
of mind which is essential to those occupying academic 
positions. Or perhaps they find that they have too many 
men in that department; or they decide to combine the 
departments of literature and obstetrics. They have a 
thousand different devices, scores of which I have shown 
you in action. Always they tell the professor — with their 
right hands upon the Bible they sv/ear it to the public 
and to the newspapers — that it is purely “an administra- 
tive matter,” there is no question of academic freedom 
involved, and everyone in their institution lives, moves and 
has his being in the single-minded love of truth. 

I have on my desk a letter from a Harvard professor, 
who tells me that my chapters on that institution are in- 
teresting, but he tl links I attribute too much cunning to 
the objects of :iny indignation. “These conforming 
preachers and editors and teachers are more of the genus 
Babbitt than of the genus Machiavelli.” This is a ques- 
tion of psychology, which only the Maker of the creatures 
can decide. In any case it matters little, because my pur- 
pose here is not to apportion blame, but to point out social 
peril, and it matters not whether social traitors know what 
they are doing — the effect of their action remains equally 
destructive to society. I have called the American college 
and university a ruling-class munition-factory for the 
manufacture of high explosive shells and gas bombs to be 
used in the service of intrenched greed and cruelty. The 
college president is the man who runs this indispensable 
institution ; and he is not one of the military leaders who 
sit in swivel chairs in city offices, he is one who sallies 
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forth in person at the head of his armies, bravely hurling 
commencement bombs and Fourth of July torpedoes. 

The college president is a human radio, a walking 
broadcasting station, a combination of encyclopedia and 
megaphone. He is that man whose profession it is to 
know everything; in his one mind is summed up ex- 
officio all the knowledge of all the specialties. He tells his 
professors what to teach, and how to teach it, and has little 
birds and whispering galleries and telepathic mediums to 
advise him if they obey. He is a human card-index, an 
information service bureau concerning the reputations of 
professors in all other institutions, and of promising un- 
dergraduates and Ph.D. candidates, and just what they 
are worth, and how much less they can be hired for. Or, 
if he does not possess all this knowledge, he possesses a 
perfectly satisfactory substitute — the ability to look as if 
he possessed it, and to act as if he possessed it. Such is 
the advantage of being an autocrat ; criticism does not af- 
fect you, and whether you are right or whether you are 
wrong is the same thing. 

The college president has acquired enormous prestige 
in American capitalist society; he is a priest of the new 
god of science, and newspapers and purveyors of “public 
opinion” unite in exalting him. He receives the salary 
of a plutocrat, and arrogates to himself the prestige and 
precedence that go with it. He lives on terms of equality 
with business emperors and financial dukes, and conveys 
their will to mankind, and perpetuates their ideals and pre- 
judices in the coming generation. It is a new aristocracy 
which has arisen among us, and they all stand together, 
they and their henchmen and courtiers, against whatever 
forces may threaten. I have shown how they have invented 
a new set of titles of nobility, which they sell for cash, or 
use to exalt their patrons and overawe you and me. We 
shall find it worth while to turn over the pages of “Who's 
Who in America,” and see what these mighty ones of the 
earth think of one another, and what they do to flatter 
one another's pride, and to keep their own order in the 
public eye. 

“I do not give degrees to scientists,” said Wheeler of 
California. “I give them to statesmen and college presi- 
dents” ; which means that these gentry have a system of 
'“you scratch my back and I'll scratch yours.” Wheeler 
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managed to get scratched no less than twelve times during 
his life, Eliot of Harvard eleven time:>, Shanklin of Wes- 
leyan eleven times, Smith of Pennsyivania twenty times, 
Lowell of Harvard twenty times, Nicholas Miraculous 
twenty-five times. Descending in the scale of plutocratic 
importance we find Angell of Yale with nine honorary 
degrees, Faunce of Brown with nine, Schurman of Cor- 
nell eight, Judson of Chicago seven. Day of Syracuse 
seven. Burton of Michigan six, Goodnow of Johns Hop- 
kins five. Jordan of Stanford got only four — ^you re- 
member that our icthyologist and race-horse expert was 
tainted with pacifism and democracy! 

You remember also the mushrooms and toadstools, 
and the absurdities we discovered at these places. I look 
up the present and recent heads of these institutions, and 
there is scarcely one who has not been able to get his back 
scratched. I find Crawford of Allegheny with seven de- 
grees, Thompson of Ohio State with five, MitcheU of 
Delaware with three, Wishart of Wooster with three. Few 
of Trinity with three, Garfield of Williams with five, 
Conwell of Temple with two, Hixson of Allegheny with 
two. Brooks of Baylor with one, Buchtel of Denver with 
one, Parsons of Marietta with one. Goodnight of Bethany 
with one, Montgomery of Muskingum with one. Also, it 
is interesting to note, you will find all these presidents of 
little toad stools duly recorded in “Who's Who." You 
may look in that volume for the best minds in our coun- 
try, the men who jse serving as pioneers of social jus- 
tice and democracy, and three times out of four you will 
not find their names, or, when you do find them, they are 
relegated, like the present writer, to a back volume. But 
all presidents of colleges, no matter how insignificant or 
absurd, take rank with senators and cabinet members and 
ambassadors and supreme court judges and admirals and 
generals, and go into every volume ex officio. 


26 
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CHAPTER LXXVII 
DAMN THE FACULTY 

We have seen the successful sons returning to shed 
their glory upon their alma mater; and we have seen the 
successful grandsons enjoying their four years of play at 
learning and work at football. Let us now have a glimpse 
at the life of the scholar amid all this worldly pomp and 
gladiatorial clamor, the thunder of the foot-ball captains 
and the shouting of the cheer-leaders. 

There are few more pitiful proletarians in America 
than the underpaid, overworked, and contemptuously ig- 
nored rank and file college teacher. Everyone has more 
than he — trustees and presidents, coaches and trainers, 
merchants and tailors, architects and building contractors, 
sometimes even masons and carpenters. A young in- 
structor in a great endowed university, living on a starva- 
tion wage, made to me the bitter remark: ‘'We are the 
fellows of whom the Bible speaks — we ask for bread and 
we are given a stone’^ — he waved his hand toward a showy 
new structure rising on the campus. I have before me a 
copy of “School and Society,'’ for November 6, 1920, 
giving the result of an investigation: “How Professors 
Live.” At the University of Illinois a hundred and sixty- 
seven men, or forty per cent of those at the institution, 
filled out a questionnaire. I quote a few paragraphs from 
those of the associate professors, each paragraph referring 
to a different man : 

Old clothing is invariably made over for children. Have 
gardened a lot and kept chickens. Use butter substitutes. Wear 
clothing until frayed. Above expenses do not consider deprecia- 
tion of furniture and household equipment. 

Using vacations to earn money. Postponing dental services. 
Using inferior grades of clothing and using them when they 
should be discarded. Cut down food in quality and quantity. 

We have no help, do our own washing and my wife makes all 
the children’s clothes, etc. 

Neglecting necessary repairs; inferior clothing, butter sub- 
stitutes, etc. Almost no theatres, entertainments, travel or books. 

Small apartment, clothing below standard of position, enter- 
tainment almost eliminated, etc. 

General retrenchments (food, clothing, medical services, etc.) 
and the discontinuing of newspapers, magazines, all amusements, 
concerts, etc., that are not free. Am unable to subscribe to 
worthy causes (relief funds, etc.). 
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No vacation trips. Postponed dental attention. Inferior 
grades of clothing. Cannot wear as good clothes as I did when 
in high school and college. Have not spent as much on enter- 
tainment. 

We use butter substitutes; I run a garden and sole the fam- 
ily’s shoes; my \vife maVes all her own clothing. 

Unable to take vacations or trips to relatives who live at 
distance. Buy no books, only clothing absolutely necessary. Self- 
denial in almost everything imaginable. 

There you have nine little family tragedies, out of 
ninety i might have quoted from the article, out of oue 
or two hundred thousand that exist in our country. So 
the poor professors and their wives and children live; 
and above them is the world of prominence and power 
into which they dream of climbing. The way of success is 
the way of toadying and boot-licking, of conformity and 
reverence for the gods established. Do you wonder that, 
as Harold Laski .says, some men deliberately adopt reac- 
tionary ideas as a means to promotion, while others, whose 
brains do not permit them to be reactionary, conceal their 
real opinions ? Do you wonder that the young instructor 
comes like the chameleon to take the color of the environ- 
ment which surrounds him? However much he may be 
absorbed in his books, his wife knows about the world 
outside, and their children have to be reared in this world. 

To show you how college professors are tempted, let 
me tell you an anecdote, the experience of a teacher of 
political science a": one of our leading Eastern universi- 
ties. 1 will call 1 im Smith; and he was invited to meet 
the head of one of the largest universities of the Middle 
West, whom I will call Jones. President Jones had sug- 
gested that Professor Smith should come to his institu- 
tion as head of a big department, and while Jones was in 
the East they met to talk it over. Said Smith, telling me 
the story: ‘‘This was a big chance, and I was disposed 
to accept it ; but first I wanted to find out what would be 
my status. Of course, I could not ask tlie man di- 
rectly: ‘Shall I be free?’ I might as well have asked: 
‘Shall I be allowed to commit rape?’ What I did was 
to set a trap ; I said : ‘You know I teach a ticklish sub- 
ject, public service work; the question is, should my 
teaching be administrative, or should it be policy-deter- 
mining? My conception of the matter is that I should get 
the data, but not determine policies/ And you should 
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have seen the man's face light up ! That's it exactly !' he 
said. ‘I'm so glad to have you make the distinction ! That 
makes the matter perfectly clear.' And he went home and 
told his faculty that I was the best man they could possi- 
hly get!" While Professor Smith told me this story we 
were sitting at dinner in a restaurant, and he added: ‘Tt 
happened right in this room — at that table over there. I 
declined the appointment, of course. But you see how it 
is; when men face temptations such as that, it breaks 
down their characters in the end." 

How much direct bribery of college professors there 
may he, I cannot say. A dean at the University of Wis- 
consin told me how a wealthy father had offered him 
money to “pass" his deficient son ; and I suspect that kind 
•of thing happens more often than it is told. But most of 
the time the thing is done through what I call the “dress- 
suit bribe." A college professor is human like the rest 
of us ; he likes a good dinner and a good cigar ; he likes to 
be invited to “nice" homes — and his wife likes it still 
more. I know a professor at a state university who 
^‘flunked" the son of a trustee — and this in spite of all 
kinds of pressure from those above him. But the average 
man can hardly be expected to jeopardize his career in a 
case like that. Where such temptations exist, it is a 
psychological axiom that many will fall. 

^ I have heard faculty members — mostly very young 
ones, or else very old ones — assert that there is never any 
favoritism in college examinations ; and I have contented 
myself with a gentle smile. Imagine such a situation as 
we saw at Columbia, when young Marcellus Hartley 
Dodge, heir to untold millions, was an undergradute. He 
gave to the university a building while he was still in col- 
lege, and was prepared to make a still larger donation 
upon his graduation, and to become a trustee at the age 
of twenty-six. And now, some little whipper-snapper of 
an instructor of English composition, or of French syn- 
tax, presumes to “flunk" Marcellus Hartley, and subject 
that young prince of the plutocracy to the humiliation of 
stepping down among despised lower classmen! Let the 
whipper-snapper try it, and he would soon find out the 
meaning of that Columbia student-song whose chorus 
runs : “Damn the faculty !" 

Sydney Smith made the remark that there was no use 
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expecting every curate to be a St, Paul ; and we may say, 
quite as safely, there is no use expecting every college 
instructor to be a Charles A. Beard. Men who are trained 
in colleges of snobbery come out snobs, and if at the top 
of your educational system you heap all the honors upon 
wealth and all the humiliations upon scholarship, you will 
have at the bottom of your faculty young men who have 
learned what the world is, and have set themselves the task 
of getting up by the methods established. I assert that 
from top to bottom in our colleges and universities today 
wealth is replacing knowledge, and worldly-minded and 
cynical members of the faculty are catering to the rich 
among the students, knowing that when these students 
come back as ‘‘successful sons,"’ they will be the persons 
whose friendship counts. 

The students are organized into exclusive fraternities 
— perfectly ridiculous and perfectly banal things, and yet 
they run the social life of the colleges, and without excep- 
tion they run the alumni association, and speak with the 
voice of the college in the public press. And do you think 
they fail to impress the faculty? Remember, the fra- 
ternity men are the ones with money and good clothes and 
good manners ; they stand together and make a gang, they 
do “log rolling” for one another, they tip one another off 
to the “snap” courses and the “easy” teachers ; they study 
the psychology of the various “profs,” and advise one ' 
another how to “work” them. They frequently tak^ji 
faculty members into the fraternities, and thus get their 
backing for the system. 

A professor at the University of Wisconsin told me a 
curious story. A group of boys had failed to get into any 
of the fraternities, and they had a bright idea; why not 
organize one for themselves? Somebody had organized 
every fraternity at some time past, and there were plenty 
of Greek letters still not taken up ! So they proceeded to 
devise a new combination, and a mystic pin, and a set of 
pass-words and initiation idiocies; they rented a house, 
and invited some “goats” in other colleges to follow their 
example. 

Now at this university there was a certain young pro- 
fessor whom I call Black, to distinguish him from my 
informant, whom I call White. Black was a country boy, 
who had worked his way through college, and had always 
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been a non-fraternity man. Now he came to White, very 
much flattered, revealing the fact that he had been invited 
to join a fraternity. White asked which one, and was 
told — it was this one of which White had witnessed the 
organizing only a year ago! It seemed just as good to 
Black; and in a few years it would seem just as good to 
everybody. But imagine the intellectual state of an insti- 
tution when one of its professors, a mature man, a 
scientist and master of an important specialty, could be 
naively pleased at being invited to take part in flummeries 
got up by a dozen boys not yet out of their teens, and 
whose sole aim and ideal was to prove themselves superior 
to a mass of other boys ! 

You miss the point of this story if you do not under- 
stand it as a symptom of the disease which is poisoning 
our intellectual life. Every little “fresh water college’’ is 
trying to “make” the big fraternities ; every president of 
every little toadstool is shaping his policy to such ends — 
because that is the way to get the rich students, which is 
the way to get the rich alumni, which is the way to get 
the money. In the big Eastern universities, which are 
the fountain-heads of this imbecility, the social competi- 
tion amounts to a ravenous and frenzied war, involving 
not merely the students, but the very mightiest of our 
academic big- wigs. Look them up in “Who’s Who,” and 
you find them solemnly recording their phi-beta-babbles 
and their kappa-gamma-gabbles and their apha-apple-pies. 

And when men of science and learning come down from 
the thrones of reason and take part in the jostling and the 
trampling and the climbing of this silk-hatted mob — then 
you witness sights that make you despair for the human 
race. Not so long ago the greatest thinker of our time 
came to America — Albert Einstein, who happens to be a 
Jew, and still more terrible to mention, a German. As 
fate would have it, there came to our country at the same 
time another distinguished visitor, the Prince of Monaco 
— a mighty potentate, his bosom covered with various rib- 
bons and jewelled orders. He is owner of the world’s 
greatest gambling-hell, at Monte Carlo, and keeps himself 
out of jail just as do the gambling-princes of New York 
— ^by owning the police. 

Now the institution whose duty it is to welcome visit- 
ing scientists is the American Academy of Science; and 
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this institution prepared to welcome Einstein and the 
Prince of Monaco at ihe same banquet. But, horror of 
horrors, his Excellency, the Prince, refused to be received 
along with a German! There was terrible excitement in 
academic circles. The master of ceremonies was a high- 
up scientific snob, inarricd to a member of the Morgan 
family, and a pet of Nicholas Miraculous. He decided 
that the invitation to Einstein must be canceled. But 
finally a compromise was arrived at ; His Excellency com 
sented to come, provided Einstein wns put away in an 
obscure place at the font of the table, and not asked to 
speak ! 

The greatest thinker of our time is a naive and child- 
like person, simple and human, and he apparently had no 
idea what was happening to him. He was not used to the 
world of what calls itself ''science’’ in America, with its 
"pushers” and "tuft-hunters,” forcing themselves to the 
front, while the real workers stay in their laboratories 
and do their work, suffering in silence "the insolence of 
office and the spurns that patient merit from the unworthy 
takes.” 


CHAPTER LXXVHI 

SMALL SOULS 

What every man and every organization of men in 
America want is "o grow big. If you ask why they want 
to grow big they are puzzled, because it has never before 
happened to them to hear anybody question the moral 
axiom that bigness is greatness. An office building which 
is twelve stories high is twice as admirable as one which is 
six stories high; a city which has a million inhabitants 
is twice as important as one which has only half a million. 
It matters not that the additional population may be fes- 
tering in wretched slums ; whatever they may be, grafters 
and grabbers, drunkards and morons, a greater number 
of them is a thing to be boosted for and boasted about. 
, The city grows big in body, but in soul it remams small. 

And the same thing happens to the college. Every lit- 
tle college wants to be bigger than its neighbor, and looks 
forward to being the biggest in the state, and to that end 
employs the noisy arts of the real estate promoter and 
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the circus agent An article published in ‘‘School and So-* 
ciety,” April 22, 1922, tells about the activities of “field 
secretaries” and “field agents” now employed by colleges, 
“According to the president of one of Ohio’s state univer- 
sities, only four or five of the forty colleges in the state 
are able to dispense with the services of one or more of 
these functionaries. Their use is apparently growing in 
favor. The dean of one of Ohio’s strongest colleges con- 
fessed regretfully that the authorities in his institution are 
about to yield to the pressure being exerted within the in- 
stitution to appoint a man to ‘sell the college’ to prospec- 
tive students.” Crossing the prairies I stepped from my 
train to get a breath of fresh air on a station platform, and 
found myself confronted by an enormous sign, hailing me 
in the breezy Western fashion: “Hello, this is Manhattan, 
Kansas, a Good Town, home of the famous Kansas State 
Agricultural College, 1400 acres, 50 buildings, 433 faculty, 
3500 students. Free auto camping grounds.” 

The professor, needless to say, is expected to be a 
“good sport,” and contribute his proper share to the “up- 
lift” of his institution. Anything notable that he does is 
seized upon and exploited by the college press agent ; and 
sometimes the efforts of publicity hounds to deal with un- 
familiar sciences and arts produce comical results. Pro- 
fessor Jacques Loeb began to experiment in the artificial 
fertilization of the eggs of sea-urchins, and this was mar- 
velous material for stories, it went all over the world. 
Hardly any of it was right, but that made no difference — 
not even in academic circles; Professor Loeb’s star 
ascended, and so did his salary. He was invited to the 
University of California to continue his researches, and 
there he found the successful sons prepared to use him as 
they do the Mission bells and the Bohemian Club “jinks.” 
They put a “booster button” on him, and got out picture 
post-cards of his laboratory, and a real estate firm started 
an advertising campaign to sell lots in his neighborhood. 
But when they found that Loeb resented this kind of ex- 
ploitation, they lost interest in artificial parthenogenesis, 
and discovered that the professor was a godless mate- 
rialist and a poor hand at teaching freshmen. 

The average faculty member of course never scales 
the heights of fame, never sees his portrait on picture post 
cards. The college grows big in body and stays small 
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in soul; while the prolessor is- apt to stay small in both 
body and soul. His salary does not permit a generous diet, 
and his work is confining and tedious. He teaches three 
or four classes a da)^ and corrects compositions and test- 
papers, and keeps records and makes out reports, and 
obeys his superiors and keeps himself within the limits of 
his little specialty. He leads a narrow life, withdrawn 
from realities. He goes to lunch at the Faculty Club and 
talks “shop” with his colleagues, men who live equally 
empty lives and are equally out of touch with great events. 
There is gossip and inr-igue and wire-pulling; a profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago heard bis colleagues talk 
for an hour about the fact that someone had got an in- 
crease in salary of two or three hundred dollars. A pro- 
fessor at Johns Hopkins compared his colleagues to the 
lotus eaters : “Peaceful, endowed and dull.” 

As I write. Professor Frank C. Hankins, one of the 
rebels at Clark University, hands in his resignation and 
formulates his criticism of the teaching in our higher in- 
stitutions : 

The teacher of socjal science may treat his subject matter in 
a purely formal manner, as is done in niost high school courses in 
civics, where attention is given to the powers and duties of Con- 
gress, uie number of justices in the Supreme court, etc. This is a 
pity; but the high school teacher and, unfortunately, a large num- 
ber of college teachers of the social sciences must reckon with the 
“man in the street," who would feel that “sacred" things were 
being defiled if civics courses discussed the origin and development 
of institutions, the relation of patriotism to war, or the relative 
merits of individual* sm and collectivism in social life. It is a 
real tragedy in the life of a teacher if he must squeeze all the 
'juice out of his .subject matter and give his pupils the dry pulp, 
in order to hold his job. 

And to the same effect testifies Ludwig Lewisohn, out 
of many years experience at Wisconsin and Ohio State. 
I jotted down his phrases in my notes : 

It is like teaching from a cook-book. There are certain re- 
ceipts which you follow. You try to explain the scientific spirit, 
but you find that in college the word “science" means cut and 
dried experiments without meaning. You teach the principles of a 
subject, but you never apply them. You explain the “Novum 
Organum,” for example, but you don't apply Bacon’s method to 
the current formulas of capitalist imperialism. You explain the 
relativity of morals according to Locke, but you never test pres- 
ent-day marriage and divorce, property rights and the duty of 
obedience to the state. 
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And again, a professor now at Wisconsin : “You teach 
the facts, but you do not interpret them ; and especially 
you do not deal with remedies. You teach details, not 
vision. You accumulate ‘learning,’ in the narrow sense of 
that word ; raking in the dust-heaps of the past, and pro- 
ducing carefully documented treatises about absurdities.” 
I have given a list of such topics in the chapter on Har- 
vard; I ran into others here and there — Professor E. A. 
Ross mentioned two theses which won degrees while he 
was at Berlin — “The Linden Tree in German Literature,” 
and “The Hay Supply in the Army of Frederick the 
Great.” Or, if Germany is too far away, perhaps you 
would be interested in a Columbia thesis, composed by a 
man who is now a professor at Princeton : “Metaphors 
Concerned with Nature in the Prose of Aelfric”; or a 
Columbia thesis, by a professor who is now at Charleston : 
“The Dialect Contamination in the Old English Gospels.” 
Said Neitzsche: “You beat them, and they give out dust 
like meal-sacks. But who could guess that their dust 
came from corn, and the golden wonder of the summer 
fields?” 

Colleges are growing like those prehistoric monsters, 
the size of a freight-car, with brains that would fit inside 
a walnut-shell. And as they grow, there is more and 
more “administration,” more and more red tape and rou- 
tine; the professor is turned into a bookkeeper and a filing 
clerk. Writing in “Science,” President Maclaurin of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology drew a picture of 
the adventures of Isaac Newton in a modern American 
university : 

The superintendent of buildings and grounds, or other com- 
petent authority, calls upon Mr. Newton. 

Supt. ; Your theory of gravitation is hanging fire unduly. 
The director insists on a finished report, filed in his office by 
nine A. M. Monday next ; summarized on one page ; typewritten, 
and the main points underlined. Also a careful estimate of the 
cost of the research per student-hour. 

Newton: But there is one difficulty that has been puzzling 
me for fourteen years, and I am not quite 

Supt. (with snap and vigor) : Guess you had better over- 
come that difficulty by Monday morning or quit. 

How can dull men, absorbed in dull routine, hold the 
attention of large groups of wide-awake youngsters? The 
answer is that they do not, and that is the failure of our 
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colleges. The situation ^'s summed up in a delightful anec- 
dote, which was solemnly sworn to me uy a college profes- 
sor who dares not let me use his name. He was doing the 
customary ‘‘glad-hard” stunts at a reunion of the “old 
boys,” and oi e of thf^se successful sons came up to him, 
beaming with pleasure, and clasped his hand in a hearty 
grip. “Professor Smith! Well, well. Professor Smith, I 
sure am glad to see you 1 You have no idea what a good 
time I had in that English class of yours. We read 
‘Hamlet,' you remember', hut we only got halfway through- 
I often find myself wo’^ iering how that play came out.” 

Or, if you cannot believe that story, take the testimony 
of Professor C. T. Titus of Whitman College, who tried 
the experiment of asking coll<‘ge seniors in what state the 
city of St. Louis is located. There were guesses as far 
apart as Louisiana, Kentucky and Tennessee ! No wonder 
that Bertrand Russell remarks that “Education has been 
one of the chief obstacles to the development of intelli- 
gence.” 


CHAPTER LXXIX 

THE WORLD OF 

Knowing as I do the economics of our plutocratic em- 
pire, I had a general idea of what I should find in my 
tour of the colleges; but I had little idea of the details, 
and went with an ooen mind, prepared to follow the facts 
where they led. After I had visited a dozen colleges, I 
began to be struck by a peculiar circumstances ; not merely 
was I encountering similar incidents — I was hearing the 
same phrases over and over! Certain expressions became 
familiar, and I would wait for them ; if they did not come, 
I would suggest them, and note the instant response : “Yes, 
that's it exactly 1” 

I go over my note-book and cull out these phrases : “It 
is a slow strangling.” “It is the wearing away of a stone 
by drops of water.” ‘Tt is an intangible thing, an atmos- 
pheric pressure.” “It is a question of good taste, of loy- 
alty to the institution, to one's colleagues.” So ran the 
story, over and over, all the way from California to Mas- 
sachusetts and back again. I came to realize that the im- 
portant fact about academic freedom in America is not 
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the extreme and dramatic cases I have been narrating ; it 
is the whole system of class prejudice and class repression, 
which operates for the most part without its victims being 
conscious of it. 

I quote other statements from my note-book: “Our 
young instructors are weaklings, selected as such. They 
seek a comfortable berth, sheltered from the storms of the 
world.’’ “They find that promotion depends upon con- 
formity, and they conform.” “There is a tremendous ab- 
sence of freedom, but the victims don’t realize it; they 
think they are merely being polite; before they know what 
has happened to them they have become small men.” “No 
man who thinks can tell just when he will become a vic- 
tim, or how he will be tripped up.” “I can count an indefi- 
nite number of friends to whom I would express myself — 
up to a certain point.” “You may stay in the place for 
years, and then some day discover one man to whom you 
dare to talk.” “Those who go out have adventures, but 
pity those who stay.” “The plow-horse does not feel the 
rein until he tries to step out of the furrow.” “Yes, our 
men are free ; they are horses that stand without hitching.” 
Such statements, with varying phraseology, were made by 
scores of men, in as many different colleges and universi- 
ties. 

I sat in one group of faculty members discussing this 
subject, and the conversation took a humorous turn ; they 
started making a list of the various offenses for which a 
man may be fired from an American university. You may 
be fired if you don't like your wife, or if your wife doesn’t 
like you. You may be fired if you use the word revolu- 
tion, referring to anything since the eighteenth century. 
You may be fired if you get into a fight with the janitor. 
“That happened to a very distinguished botanist of my ac- 
quaintance,” said one professor. You may be fired if you 
go to church too little, or you may be fired if you go to 
church too much. I asked how the latter could be, and 
the explanation was that there are aristocratic universities 
like Harvard and Princeton and Pennsylvania, which fol- 
low the Episcopal tradition, and an excessive demonstra- 
tion of piety would be highly offensive. You may be fired 
if you are near-sighted, and also if you are far-sighted. 
You may be fired if you are discovered to have Negro 
blood in your veins — an incident narrated by Alvin John- 
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son in the “New Republic/* under a thin veil of fiction. 
You may be fired if you undertake to prove that a candi- 
date of the Republican party for President has Negro 
blood in his veins — the singular experience of Professor 
W. E. Chancellor of Wooster. Of course you will be fired 
if you are discovered in any irregular sex relationship; 
also you may be fired if you discover the president of your 
university, or one of your prominent trustees, committing 
a similar offense. Tn gmeral, you may be fired if you 
depart in any way from the beaten track of propriety — 
and this whether your motives be the lowest or the high- 
est, whether you are subnormal or supernormal, a crank 
or a genius. 

And here is the all-important fact; the decision in 
this difficult matter lies not in the hands of your col- 
leagues, who know you, but in some autocratic individual 
who is too important to know you, and too busy. Says 
Professor George T. Ladd of Yale University, discussing 
the position of the college professor: 

“His whole career, and the reputation and influence 
which he has won by a life of self-sacrificing labor, may 
at any moment be in peril through the caprice, or cow- 
ardice, or ill-will of a single man, or of a little group of 
men who have influence with that single man.** 

There are many college professors who have learned to 
adjust themselves to this situation, and make the best of 
it. They will call this book exaggerated and even ab- 
surd; but can they deny the statement of Professor Ladd 
above quoted ? Can they deny that this is the situation in 
ninety-five per cent of American colleges and universities? 
The professors have no tenure and no security, save the 
kindness and good faith of those who hold the purse- 
strings and rule their lives. Says Professor Cattell in 
his book, “University Control**: “In certain departments 
of certain universities, instructors and junior professors 
are placed in a situation to which no decent domestic ser- 
vant would submit.** If you will look up this book m your 
library you will find in it overwhelming evidence of the 
discontent of college professors with their status. Three 
hundred leading men were consulted, and out of these, 
«ighty-five per cent agreed that the present arrangements 
for the government of colleges are unsatisfactory. Says 
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James P. Munroe, for many years a professor at Massa- 
chusetts Tech : 

Unless American college teachers can be assured that they 
are no longer to be looked upon as mere employes paid to do the 
bidding of men who, however courteous or however eminent, have 
not the faculty’s professional knowledge of the complicated prob- 
lems of education, our universities will suffer increasingly from 
a dearth of strong men, and teaching will remain outside the pale 
of the really learned professions. The problem is not one of 
wages; for no university can become rich enough to buy the in- 
dependence of any man who is really worth purchasing. 

Or consider the testimony of Professor E. A. Ross, of 
the University of Wisconsin, in the “Publications of the 
American Sociological Society,’' VoL IX, 1914, p. 166: 

I agree with Professor Nearing; academic asphyxiation is 
much more common than is generally realized. President Prit- 
chett’s paper is, I think, far too optimistic. The dismissal of pro- 
fessors by no means gives the clue to the frequency of the gag 
in academic life. We forget the many who take their medicine 
and make no fuss. There, indeed, is your real tragedy. Don’t 
waste any pity on the men who, despite repeated hints and 
warnings, go ahead until they are dismissed. They will generally 
prove to be able to take care of themselves. Pity rather the men 
who, without giving sign or creating scandal, bow to the powers 
above and cultivate a discreet silence. There are very many of 
them. I know it, for many of them have come and told me with 
bitterness and rage of the gag that has been placed in their 
mouths. 

Remember, too, that the source of danger is not endowment, 
at least if the donor has kept no strings upon his gift or is dead. 
It is not what has been given but what is hoped for that in- 
fluences most the policy of university authorities. When a sizable 
donation is trembling in the balance, when an institution has been 
generously remembered in the will of some conservative gentle- 
man who takes an annoying interest in the details of its life, how 
the governing board of the institution caters to the prejudices of 
the potential donor and how intolerable and unpardonable appear 
untimely professorial utterances or teachings which put the gift 
in peril ! 

I have before me a letter from Mr. Arthur E. Holder, 
who is not a college man, but a labor leader who had four 
years’ experience with college men, as representative of 
labor on the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Mr. 
Holder writes : 

My conclusion after several years^ contact with college pro- 
fessors and public school teachers is that the environment of 
school and college life is degenerating to the male species. Out- 
side of a bare half dozen, these men seem to be afraid to say 
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that their souls are their owa. They apparently admire boldness 
in others, and they applaud when anothe’^ exposes the economic 
evils surrounding them. They do not hesitate to whisper as to 
their experiences; but it almost always is followed by a caution, 
“Don’t say I said so,” or “This is on the square,” or “This is 
just for yourself alone, etc. 

My experience in collecting material for this book 
brought out the academic situation with startling vivid- 
ness. To begin with, I had the idea that if you wanted in- 
formation un any subjecl you had merely to write to tht 
people who had it. I .jlJected from various sources the 
names of one or two hundred college professor? who were 
supposed to be sympathetic towards social progress, and 
I printed a little circular outlining my proposed book, and 
asking them to tell me their experiences and conclusions. 
I mailed these circulars, and waited for replies ; I waited 
two or three months, and the number of replies I received 
could be counted upon the fingers of one band ! 

Of course, that might be because all these professors 
were satisfied with their position, and had no information 
to give. But I doubted that, and decided to travel 
over the country and talk personally with these individuals. 
I laid out a schedule and wrote again to arrange for in- 
terviews. Taught by experience, I explained that every- 
thing would be strictly confidential ; but even on this basis 
I failed to hear from two-thirds of the men to whom I 
wrote. In various ways, through friends or colleagues, I 
would learn that this one or that one had thought it best 
to be able to say tnat he had never met me ! 

Still further insight came to me on the trip. I visited 
some thirty institutions, and met men and women who had 
taught in two or three hundred. Out of all these I should 
estimate that ninety-five per cent accepted my offer to 
consider what they told me confidential, and some even ac- 
cepted my offer not to mention to their colleagues that they 
had talked with me. I would not need but 03 ie or two 
fingers to count the number of men and women now teach- 
ing in American colleges and universities who ^old me 
their experiences frankly, and stated that I might quote 
them by name. 

Still further evidence: I came home after my seven 
thousand-mile journey, and sorted out my notes, and made 
a list of new names and new sources of information which 
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had been suggested. There must have been four hundred 
such names, and I wrote a letter to each one, again enclos- 
ing my little circular and making careful promises of 
secrecy. Out of these four hundred I may have heard 
from one hundred, and I should estimate that three-fourths 
of these told me about the experiences of other men. 
There are eight or ten who profess themselves fully sat- 
isfied with the conditions under which they work, but 
even most of these do not care to be quoted. A number 
avail themselves of my ofifer, not merely to consider their 
communications confidential, but to send back their letters 
after I have read them ! 

Another detail, even more significant: there would be 
places in my notes concerning which I was in doubt, some 
statement for which I wished additional verification, and 
I would write to the people I had met. I recall them now, 
one after another — men with whom I sat at luncheon or 
dinner in a quiet corner in some restaurant, or in their 
homes ; some of them talked to me for two or three hours, 
telling me their experiences and the experiences of their 
colleagues, some shameful, some grotesque and absurd. 
Many of these men promised me additional data, a clip- 
ping or a letter or confirmation of some sort ; and I write 
to remind them of their promises, or to ask some new 
questions — and there comes no reply ! I write to some of 
them two or three times before I realize what is the mat- 
ter ; these men are dead so far as concerns the mail ! As 
matters now stand, they can deny that they ever met me — 
many of them told me that they would do that! But if 
they should send me so much as a line of their hand- 
writing, some day the Black Hand of the plutocracy might 
raid my home and steal my papers — and then there would 
be ruin for them and their families! 

Can you think of stronger evidence of terrorism than 
this? Out of not less than a hundred men who welcomed 
me with every courtesy, who expressed cordial interest in 
my project, and complete agreement with my view of the 
academic situation — out of these hundred men I need 
just the fingers of my two hands to count the ones who 
have been willing to write and answer my questions under 
the strictest pledge of secrecy ! I take this occasion to send 
my greetings to the others, and assure them that I do not 
blame them too severely. 
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While preparing my proofs, stil^ more evidence comes 
to me. In two different cares I j ent a chapter of my 
book to university professors for them to revise, as they 
had offered to do. They dictated to tlieir secretaries 
cold and stern letters, stating that they did not care to 
comply with my request; and along with these letters 
they sent me the manuscript, carefully and minutely re- 
vised ! They understand that I will get the point ; they 
have done what they promised to do, but at the same 
time they have protect<-d themselves, and have a letter 
which they can display to college authorities, proving 
that they had nothing to do wTh my nefarious book! 

Another case, still more significant: the liberal pro- 
fessors in one state university in the Middle West banded 
together and sent me a message through a former col- 
league, imploring me not to tell the story of their ex- 
periences in my book! The details of this controversy 
have been given full publicity in the press, aiid are public 
property; nevertheless, I am implored not to mention 
them, because it will stir up the reactionaries once more ! 
Another professor in a great Eastern university, who told 
me how he took a public stand on an issue of academic 
freedom, telegraphs forbidding me to mention his name — 
and this though the story of his action has been publicly 
praised in the bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, and in several of the liberal maga- 
zines ! A former professor in one of our largest Middle 
Western universities begs me to omit his name in tell- 
ing his story — and this although I have newspaper clip- 
pings telling every detail ! What am I to do about cases 
of this sort ? Whom shall I consider, the individual pro- 
fessor or the public welfare? Read the man’s pitiful 
words : 

I realize the value to you of specific instances, and am well 
aware of how much I am asking when I request the omission of 
my name. But it means my livelihood! If I am again kicked 
out of educational work I shall never be able to accomplish such 
educational reforms as I have in mind for the future. Please 
don’t put me in jeopardy! Sociological investigation often, of 
course, sacrifices the individual with perfect equanimity; but in 
this instance the individual is perhaps worth saving. Please let 
me know that you will spare me. 

And here is another letter from a professor at another 
great state university in the Middle West : 

27 
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I am greatly interested in the subject of the book which you 
are preparing, and I gladly give you my answer to the questions 
contained in your circular, with the definite understanding, how- 
ever, that you will not mention my name as the source of informa- 
tion, or in any other way disclose my identity. The mere fact 
that as a matter of self-preservation and of protection to my 
family I feel compelled to make this proviso — disgusting as other- 
wise it is to me both as a man and a scholar — is proof sufficient 
of the control which special privilege exercises over educators in 
this country. 

And here is one more letter, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of all. The writer is a young scientist, who got 
his training at the University of Wisconsin, where for 
two years he took part in the activities of the liberal 
students. He tells me the effect which these two years 
have produced upon all his later career. Read his 
analysis of ‘‘academic freedom” among scientists ; it cov- 
ers the case completely, and every fairminded scientific 
man who reads it will be forced to admit that it is as 
exact as it is painful. 

My position was student assistant, a half time instructorship. 

I stayed at Dr. P 's house two years, and my relations with 

all the faculty of that department were intimate and cordial 
always, and still are. I was known as a rather harmless and 
intellectualized radical, and as rather a hard worker, one who 
spent long hours in his laboratory and applied himself assiduously : 
being especially useful around a scientific department by reason 
of ingenuity with apparatus. A sufficiency of all the technical 
virtues, you see, and the result was that I was very well thought 
of. A taste for sociology and radical discussion was looked upon 
as an amiable and altruistic weakness, which might serve to give 
my biology a humanistic turn 

No specific thing has ever happened since which I could lay 
against any of my professors at Madison. They have backed me 
cordially and enthusiastically whenever the occasion demanded. 
However, my reputation as a radical, still re-echoes through my 
career as a scientist ; almost overshadows it My chief professor, 
though he said I was the best man he had ever turned out, when 
I wanted a job^ said also privately that he didn’t think I would 
ever make a scientist, I was interested in too many other things. 
Another Wisconsin professor, when asked about me, questioned 
whether I would ever “settle down to a scientific career,” though 
I had done, absolutely nothing else for three years since I left 
there. A third expressed doubt, to me personally, that I would 
ever “accomplish anything.” My reputation has followed me 
through two jobs, so that when considered for the one I now 
hold, the question of my radical proclivities was again raised. 
All these things, and many others, are hard to get at objectively; 
but they sum up to a condition in which an activity incidental to 
three years study on a Ph.D thesis appears still to be of more 
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weight in the eyes the men who pnde themselves on being 
unbiased and liberal-minded scientists, than anything scientific 
that I may have accomplished. Eve^y one of them would un- 
hesitatingly state that a man’s radical opinions were of no con- 
cern to them “if he did his work”; and no one of them would 
admit that any man would be “doing his work’* if they knew 
he held thes, opinions. My own reaction is to pretend that I 
have lost interest in unconventional affairs, and to sedulously 
avoid any appearance of such interest in them in my professional 
capacity ; in effect, I am one thing as a scientist, and another as a 
human being; I have dissociated most of my private concerns 
from my official one: ; and the barrier between my school activities 
and any other intellectual interests is complete. I have two sets 
of ideas, two sets of friends, two modes of behavior, a regular 
double standard of moranty, and I suppose I am only half a man 
in either capacity. 

This is something of a tragedy to me personally, though that 
is not the interesting thing in general. The aspect of this that 
has struck me is, how perverted the whole unconscious thought 
of the academic institution is. As I have said, this is not evi- 
dence for a book. I might have trouble in demonstrating that 
my professors were not right about me. But one thing is cer- 
tain; that I could have spent more than the amount of time 
and energy I spent on radical activities, on any of a number of 
more or less creditable things; on Wine, Women and Song, on 
student activities, golf, poker, or just plain idleness, and never 
have attracted any discreditable attention scientifically. Those 
things my professors and colleagues would disregard, provided I 
kept up a reasonable show of professional proficiency. There is 
only one realm of relaxation or dissipation which is recognized 
academically as a vicious incursion into scientific singleminded- 
ness and assiduity; and that one is an intellectual interest in social 
unconventionality. ^ That one distraction, and that alone, is 
recognized as an inherent and incontestible enemy of scientific 
right thinking. Anc the amusing part of it is that the scientists 
themselves fail to jealize their own bias. For that is what it 
amounts to, even iii the best of them; about one whole set of 
data, if they are not positively reactionary, then they not only have 
no positive opinions, but they impose upon themselves and others 
a negativity of opinion that amounts to a conditiojj of positive 
prejudice. 


CHAPTER LXXX 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF FRAUD 

I have taken you about from college to college and 
shown you the interlocking trustees, using the institution 
for the protection of their money-bags ; also the success- 
ful sons, guarding the prestige and good name of their 
alma mater. To complete the picture I now draw your 
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attention to the many organizations, national in their 
scope, which have been formed for the purpose of keep- 
ing our educational system in the capitalist fetters. 

I begin with the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, which was started seventeen years ago 
with a gift of ten million dollars. Its purpose was to pro- 
vide pensions for superannuated college professors, and 
in his letter to the trustees Carnegie announced that ‘'ac- 
cording to expert calculation” the revenue would be ample 
“to provide retiring pensions for the teachers of univer- 
sities, college and technical schools in our country, Canada 
and Newfoundland.” This statement was speedily shown 
to be absurd ; the total cost of the system for Columbia 
University alone would have been twice the income of the 
Foundation, and the cost for all the country would have 
been two hundred times the income of the Foundation. So 
very speedily the Foundation was compelled to limit the 
institutions included in its list, and it began laying down 
rules for colleges, and assuming control of higher educa- 
tion. It refused pensions to professors in the University 
of Illinois unless the university would alter the conduct of 
its medical school at Chicago. In like manner the gover- 
nor of Ohio was informed that the universities of the state 
must be “reconstructed” on lines laid down by the Foun- 
dation. Becoming still more embarrassed for lack of 
funds, the Foundation discovered that it was bad for 
teachers “to have the risk of dependence lifted from them 
by free gifts,” and it proposed to have the professors begin 
paying for their own insurance. 

Now, in the first place, a slight knowledge of econom- 
ics will enable anyone to realize that a free gift of life 
insurance to professors at certain institutions would not 
permanently benefit the professors, because, under the 
stimulus of competition, this benefit would at once be 
taken into account in the salaries paid by the institution. 
So, what the Foundation amounts to is an endowment to 
certain privileged universities, with a highly autocratic 
control accompanying the gift. Under the plan as modi- 
fied to compel the professor to pay for his insurance, the 
plan becomes a method of binding him to the institution 
and subjecting him to the administration. A part of the 
professor’s salary is held out, to be repaid to him later on 
as a reward for good behavior. Says Professor Cattell: 
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‘The professor who Joes not see 'eye to eye with Wall 
Street and Trinity Church may be compelled to sacrifice 
either his intellectual integrity or his wife and children. 
He is under heavy bonds to keep the peace ; but it will be 
the peace of the desert/’ 

If you arc interested in this shrewd device for the en- 
slavement of college professors, you are referred to Pro- 
fessor Cattell’s book, “Carnegie Pensions,” published in 
1919. The new insurance organization is headed by Elihu 
Root and Nicholas Murray Butler, a sufficient guarantee 
of its character. That the sheep have learned to recognize 
these wolves in shepherd’s clothing is shown by the f^ct 
that a questionnaire sent out by “School and Society” to 
a great number of college professors, asking for their 
opinions, brought a vote of thirteen in favor of the scheme 
and six hundred and thirty-six against it ! The American 
Association of University Professors appointed a commit- 
tee of twenty-four to study the scheme, and this commit- 
tee submitted two elaborate reports condemning it. 

The gentleman who was appointed by Mr. Carnegie to 
run this Foundation, and who worked out the scheme, is 
Dr. Henry Smith Pritchett; I look him up in “Who’s 
Who,” and find amusing evidence of what it means to have 
a strangle-hold over American institutions of learning. 
Dr. Pritchett goes about like an Indian war-chief with 
scalps at his belt — no fewer than eighteen honorary de- 
grees from American colleges and universities ! What the 
professors think of his administration you may guess from 
the comments on bis last statement made by Joseph Jas- 
trow, professor of psychology at the University of Wis- 
consin. “There is the same copious shuffling of the issues, 
the same lack of frankness, the same assumption of benev- 
olence of motive, the same disregard of accepted principle 
as of actual opinion, the same aspersions and evasions.” 

The next great benefactor of our educational system 
was Mr. John D. Rockefeller, who has given one or two 
hundred millions of dollars to a foundation for the pur- 
pose of improving our schools and colleges according to 
Standard Oil ideals. The General Education B^ard has 
millions to give to those educational institutions which 
conform, and it holds over the head of every college and 
university president a perpetual bribe to sell out the in- 
terests of the people. Great numbers have accepted, a few 
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have refused, and these have been the object of continual 
intrigue. Turn back to the chapter on North Dakota, 
and read the statements of Dr. W. J. Spillman of the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, concern- 
ing the eiforts of these Rockefeller ‘'educators'' to domi- 
nate the land grant colleges. And let me call your atten- 
tion to a speech delivered by this courageous public ser- 
vant before the semi-annual conference of the National 
Board of Farm Organizations, February 11, 1919. 

In order that you may understand Dr. Spillman's 
charges, I will first make plain the economics of the sit- 
uation. After the war there was a frightful slump in 
values; the Federal Reserve Board, which controls our 
banking system, gave unlimited credit to the Wall Street 
banks, which they passed on to the big corporations, to 
enable them to get by the crisis without dropping the 
prices of their products. The farmers were left to “hold 
the sack," and they were ruined by millions — on my trip 
through the Northwest I was told of whole counties in 
which every single farm was for sale for taxes. The 
farmers wanted to know why the price of farm products 
should drop to nothing, while the price of manufactured 
articles was not affected. They wanted to know the cost 
of producing farm products, and they looked to the ex- 
perts of the Department of Agriculture to get these fig- 
ures. On the other hand, of course, big business decreed 
that the figures should not be got. 

Their agent in carrying out this decree was the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, David F. Houston, Harvard grad- 
uate, ex-president of the University of Texas, ex-chan- 
cellor of Washington University, and holder of seven hon- 
orary degrees; a member of the Southern Education 
Board, a subsidiary of the Rockefeller General Education 
Board ; later chairman of the Federal Reserve and Farm 
Loan Boards, and now president of the Bell Telephone Se- 
curities Company. Dr. Spillman portrays Dr. Houston 
as lying, cheating and intriguing, resorting to every device 
in order to keep the facts about farming costs from being 
collected. Says Dr. Spillman: 

I cannot give you the full facts about this matter without ex- 
posing honest and honorable men to the fury of this brutal auto- 
crat, under whom they unfortunately have to serve Early 

in his administration there was circulated through the department 
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a typewritten sheet said to have been written by a member of Mr. 
Rockefeller's General Education Board, lt'I which was said to 
represent Mr. Rockefeller’s views, in which Secretary Houston 
concurred. This sheet purported to outline the duties of the de- 
partment. It stated that the department should make no investi- 
gations that would reveal the profits made by farmers, or that 
would determine the cost of producing farm products. No rep- 
resentative of the department should ever under any circumstances 
even intimate that it is possible to overproduce any farm product. 
The entire business of the department was to teach farmers how 
to produce more than they now produce. 

The General Education Board, you understand, pos- 
sesses unlimited funds, it pays no taxes, and renders no 
accounting to anyone. Professor Cattell stated in 
‘‘Science’* that it “keeps for its own private use the in- 
formation that it collects, and does not even publish the 
financial statements that should be required by law from 
every corporation, and first of all from those exempted 
from taxation.** And these funds are used in paying fancy 
salaries to experts in all subjects, especially intrigue and 
wire-pulling. Dr. Spillman tells how this board got charge 
of the farm demonstration work in the South, and how 
he kept them from getting charge of the same work in 
the Northern and Western states. In order to hamper 
Spillman’s work, “Mr. Houston issued orders to demon- 
stration workers in the department not to co-operate with 
any outside agency except Mr. Rockefeller’s General Edu- 
cation Board.** 

Soon after Mr. Houston became secretary he estab- 
lished an office in the department, known as the Rural 
Organization Serv ce. The funds for the initiation of 
this work were furnished by the General Education Board. 
The important work of the Bureau of Markets was placed 
under this office, and Professor T. N. Carver of Harvard 
was invited to become head of the new bureau. He came 
to the department with real enthusiasm for his work, and 
at once proceeded to outline a series of important investi- 
gations on marketing of farm products, rural credits, and 
similar subjects. But when his plans were laid before 
the General Education Board by Secretary Houston they 
turned him down flat, with no explanation for their action. 
Professor Carver was much puzzled at this, and sought 
an interview with certain members of the board, for the 
purpose of finding out, if possible, why they had decided 
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to discontinue their support; but he could get no infor- 
mation of any kind. He then told them in very plain lan- 
guage just what he thought of the General Education 
Board. Soon after this the newspapers carried a brief 
notice to the effect that Professor Carver had not found 
his work in the Department of Agriculture entirely con- 
genial and would probably return to Harvard at the end 
of the year. Pie did return to Harvard soon thereafter. 
You will appreciate the gay humor of the fact that Pro- 
fessor T. N. Carver of Harvard University is named by 
Woodworth Clum, of the Better America Federation, the 
Black Hand of California, as one of two college profes- 
sors who are heroically battling against Socialism in the 
colleges, and are deserving of the ardent support of all 
patriotic and liberty-loving Americans ! 


CHAPTER LXXXI 

THE BOLSHEVIK HUNTERS 

We shall next have a glance at those organizations 
and foundations which are frankly propagandist in their 
purposes, and which conduct departments of espionage 
and slander. We have already seen the work of the Bet- 
ter America Federation of California ; there are a number 
of similar institutions which are nation-wide in their 
activities. 

You remember, in the story of the University of Wis- 
consin, the young instructor whose career was placed in 
jeopardy by the National Association for Constitutional 
Government. This organization has been active in our 
educational centers, and among its publications is a 
pamphlet by a prominent corporation lawyer of Wash- 
ington, advocating the establishment in all American col- 
leges of a compulsory course in opposition to Socialism. 
Nicholas Murray Butler has actually established such a 
course at Columbia; it is required of freshmen, and is 
camouflaged under the name of “Contemporary History.” 
The students have embodied their opinion of it in the 
phrase, “Contemptible History.” 

Also, the National Association of Manufacturers has 
been active. It was this organization which was exposed, 
in the famous “Mulhall” letters, as expending many mil- 
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lions in the bribing of Congress in the interest of big busi- 
ness. This organization has sent out agents to make 
propaganda in favor of commercial training in all col- 
leges, and also to turn our public school system into an 
institution for the perpetuating of a class civilization. 
They call their scheme 'Vocational training/' and they 
wish to educate the children of the poor as workers, and 
to exclude them from general culture. 

Also there is the National Security League, a high-up 
hundred per cent organization, whose active educational 
head received a three years’ leave of absence from Prince- 
ton Univerity, to carry on propaganda on behalf of capi- 
talist nationalism. In the beginning it was Hun-hunting, 
but later it turned into a Bolshevik-hunt, with Woodrow 
Wilson waging a private war in Siberia and Archangel, 
and Attorney-General Palmer’s thugs clubbing the heads 
of men and women who dared to disbelieve in the divine 
right of the plutocracy. Just now this organization is 
carrying on a campaign in defense of the Supreme Court’s 
right to annul acts of Congress, and defeat the will of 
the people in the interests of property. It has what is 
called a program for "economic education”; it proposes 
to have "the Constitution” taught in the public schools — 
meaning thereby the inviolability of special privilege. It 
sends out "dope” to the press of the country — and in 
this material I note an amusing concession to the well- 
known habit of newspapers to falsify. The "date line” 
of this press matter begins with the word "New York,” 
and then a blank i . left, so that newspapers may pretend 
to have received a long telegram from the metropolis! 

There are such organizations as this in every section 
of our country. They call themselves merchants’ and 
manufacturers’ associations, chambers of commerce, citi- 
zens’ alliances, national protective associations, home de- 
fense leagues. They do not deal especially with educa- 
tion, but when their attention is called to unorthodox 
teachings, or to "outside activities” of college professors, 
they intervene with authority. From the "National 
American Council” I have obtained a list of seventy-nine 
such organizations, all pledged to keep the American 
people in "blinkers.” Recently a number of them — the 
National Association for Constitutional Government, the 
Public Interest League, the League for Preservation of 
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American Independence, the Constitutional Liberty 
League, the Anti-Centralization Club — have formed them- 
selves into one super-organization known as the “Senti- 
nels of the Republic/' They intend to enlist a million 
patriots, their motto being “Every citizen a sentinel, every 
home a sentry-box." The object of this sentineling is to 
smash the Socialists, and among the organizers are of 
course David Jayne Hill and Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Also, this chapter would not be complete without men- 
tion of that immortal committee of the New York state 
legislature, which has given to the English language a 
new word. The “Luskers" hauled radicals of all sorts 
before it, raiding their homes and offices, smashing their 
furniture and stealing their papers. It went particularly 
after the school-teachers, and we shall meet it again when 
we come to the schools. One of its chosen victims was 
the Rand School of Social Science, which is really a 
college, but modestly refrains from calling itself such. 
It is an institution in which students are frankly and 
shamelessly taught to think for themselves, and the poli- 
ticians of the state and city of New York understand that 
their existence is jeopardized by such a place. The first 
steps taken against the Rand School were to raid the place 
and throw the typewriters and the teachers down the 
stairs. As that did not cause the pupils to stop thinking 
for themselves, the Lusk committee recommended, and 
the New York state legislature passed a bill, requiring 
that all institutions which carry on teaching in New York 
state shall have a license from the regents of the state 
education board; the intention, of course, being that a 
license shall be issued to all institutions in the state ex- 
cept the Rand School of Social Science and the “Modern 
School," organized by the followers of Ferrer. 

The Rand School has refused to apply for a license 
under this law, and the Supreme Court, Appellate Divi- 
sion, has just ruled against the school, holding the act 
constitutional. The next step is to carry the case to the 
Court of Appeals, and after that to the United States 
Supreme Court. It is manifest that if this Lusk law is 
upheld, there will be no use talking any more about 
academic freedom, so far as concerns the state of New 
York. Common sense would suggest that the provision 
in the United States Constitution, forbidding the passing 
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of laws interfering with freedom of speech and of the 
press, should cover this case; but when you investigate 
the subject you find that common sense and the plain 
words of the Constitution are not what count in capital- 
ist law. There is a provision in our Constitution forbid- 
ding interference with ‘hhe right of the people to bear 
arms in time of peace'’ ; but that right has not prevented 
the courts of New York state from upholding a law for- 
bidding a citizen to keep a revolver in his home! It is 
pleasant to be able lo record that Governor Miller, who 
signed these Lusk laws, was defeated for re-election in 
November, 1922, by a plurality of four hundred and ten 
thousand votes, the largest plurality ever cast in the history 
of an American state. 

There are many other organizations watching our 
colleges. The interlocking newspapers are vigilant, and 
do not always confine their activities to their own lo- 
cality. The Chicago ^'Tribune" has exposed and caused 
the expulsion of more than one college professor. We 
have seen in this book such activities on the part of the 
‘'Oregonian” of Portland and the “Missoulian” of Mon- 
tana, the Seattle “Times” and the Boston “Evening Tran- 
script,” the Grand Forks, North Dakota, “Herald,” the 
Rockford, Illinois, “Star,” the Fort Worth, Texas, 
“Searchlight.” 

In Rhode Island is the Providence “Journal,” whose 
publisher we have met as one of the three leading trustees 
of Brown University, The editor of this paper is a 
super-patriot, Mr. ^ohn Revelstoke Rathom, who is tire- 
less in war upon “radicalism” in the colleges, not merely 
of his own state, but throughout New England. I find 
Mr. Rathom lecturing before the Liberal Club *>{ Clark 
University — the same organization which was so bitterly 
denounced by the Worcester “Telegram” as Bolshevist! 
Mr. Rathom put no restraint upon his contempt for the 
parlor Socialists ; he denounced them as “unsexed 
brains,” and declared that he “would not pay them twenty- 
five dollars a week” on his newspaper — this being the 
final test of excellence in human brains. “Still,” says Mr. 
Rathom, “they are permitted to teach our young students 
all this filth, this infidelity to country, this bestial doc- 
trine.” He declared that in many places “our public 
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schools have become hot-beds of anarchy, instead of 
shrines of liberty/' 

Mr. Rathom’s title to hundred percent Americanism 
is secured by his Australian birth and English education. 
In the days before America entered the war, this multiple 
patriot took up the task of bringing us in, and published 
in his paper an elaborate series of exposes of German 
intrigue in our country. It read like Sherlock Holmes, 
and was taken up by the interlocking press, and created 
an enormous sensation. Then Mr. Rathom started a 
series of articles in the ‘‘World’s Work” — tales about 
German spies and bomb plots, and how Mr. Rathom with 
his host of secret agents had penetrated even into the 
German embassy at Washington! But something hap- 
pened, nobody knew what. Mr. Rathom’s narrative 
came to a sudden stop, and the “World’s Work” said no 
more about it. It was not until several years later that 
the truth was revealed ; the United States Secret Service 
authorities had objected to being represented as a collec- 
tion of “boobs,” and had forced Mr. Rathom to a show- 
down. Not merely had they made him stop the publica- 
tion of his articles ; they had made him sign an elaborate 
document, in which he admitted that a good part of his 
material was the product of his own imagination, and 
the rest had been furnished him by the Bohemian National 
Alliance, and the Croatian and Serbian national societies, 
and other anti-German and anti-Austrian groups in 
America! I quote you just one sentence of this docu- 
ment, in order that you may observe the nature of a 
worm when it wriggles : 

I feel that the general public opinion, which has rather unfor- 
tunately credited us with the actual bringing to justice ol German 
spies and malefactors, has been misdirected to the extent that our 
only possible claim to valuable constructive work in the past three 
and one-half years ought in fairness to be restricted to the edu- 
cational value of our combined efforts, and the newspaper en- 
terprise which produced a great number of stories printed in 
our newspapers. 

And then follow twenty-eight long paragraphs, in 
which Mr. Rathom admits in detail the falsehoods in the 
“stories” he published, and winds up by agreeing to make 
no more public addresses during the war! Also, one 
ought not deny the honor of mention to Mr. James M. 
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Beck, corporation lawyer and amateur patriot. Mr. Beck 
holds three honorary degrees from American universities, 
and is described to me by a university professor as ‘‘the 
most notorious high-brow ass in the country.'" He travels 
about making commencement orations in our colleges, 
and clamoring for the casting out of professors who fail 
in loyalty to the plutocracy. If you want to know just 
how foolish one of these hundred percenters can make 
himself in public, read the controversy of Mr. Beck with 
Professor Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School con- 
cerning the Mooney case, published in the “New Re- 
public" for January 18, 1922. 

Another hundred percenter who is much concerned 
with our education is a leading corporation lawyer of 
Denver, Mr. Charles R. Brock, one of the grand dukes 
of Denver University, where we studied the career of 
Chancellor Buchtel. Mr. Brock is attorney for the “Big 
Four" utility corporations, which have run the cit}" gov- 
ernment of Denver for a generation; his partner was for 
a long time chairman of the infinitely corrupt Democratic 
party of Colorado. So Mr. Brock is terribly afraid of 
Socialists, and last spring I find him delivering a tirade 
against them to the young ladies of the most exclusive 
finishing school in Denver. Also he published in the 
Denver “Post" an attack upon President Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr, because of her radicalism. We shall have 
an inside glimpse at Miss Thomas's activities before long, 
and discover the truly comical cautiousness of her “radi- 
calism." 

It seems to trouble these corporation gentlemen espe- 
cially that women should be venturing to think ; they get 
after the women's colleges again and again. Thus, some 
years ago, the president of Vassar received a letter from 
a high-up interlocking trustee, informing her that it had 
been discovered that twenty girls in that institution had 
formed a Socialist group, and that the trustee proposed to 
take action unless this group was broken up. The presi- 
dent of Wellesley received a letter from a prominent suc- 
cessful son, stating that he had learned that two members 
of the faculty had voted for Debs ! At Vassar they pre- 
tend to permit freedom of discussion, but they limit the 
Socialist organization to two speakers a year, while they 
place no restriction upon the number of speakers brought 
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in by the Y. M. C. A. and other groups. A lecture by 
Albert Rhys Williams was canceled, upon action of the 
trustees, after that friend of the Russian people had given 
his testimony before the Overman committee of the 
United States Senate. A professor at another woman’s 
college — she will not permit me to name the place — ^told 
me a funny story of how the president was visited by a 
hundred percent banker, who frightened her with the tid- 
ings that he had unearthed ‘‘radical activities” among the 
faculty, and proposed to take action about it before the 
trustees. He had the “goods” in his pocket, he said ; and 
after some persuasion, he consented to produce the 
“goods” — which proved to consist of a letter from a 
parent, reporting one of the professors as advising a girl 
to read “those Bolshevist and Anarchist magazines, the 
‘Survey’ and the ‘New Republic’!” 


CHAPTER LXXXH 

THE HELEN GHOULS 

I have reserved for a separate chapter our most 
active anti-socialist organization, the National Civic Fed- 
eration, a combination of class-conscious capitalists such 
as Elbert H. Gary and Alton B. Parker, with high- 
salaried labor leaders who have sold out their class. Once 
a year these labor leaders are honored with an elaborate 
banquet in New York City, where they listen to patriotic 
speeches from the wholesale corrupters of our public life. 
This National Civic Federation has a special department, 
headed by Conde B. Fallen, a Catholic lecturer, the “Com- 
mittee for the Study of Revolutionary Movements.” It 
runs an elaborate system of espionage, and is perhaps the 
greatest single agency for the brow-beating of college 
professors. 

I had special opportunity to observe the workings of 
this enterprise, because I served for ten years on the 
executive committee of the Intercollegiate Socialist So- 
ciety, which used to receive the special attention of Mr. 
Ralph M. Easley, secretary of the Federation. This gen- 
tleman subscribed for six copies of our little monthly 
magazine, and used to quote extracts from it as a means 
of terrifying his backers into parting with their cash. 
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He would list the names of the professors and students 
whom we mentioned, and would stir up college presidents 
and trustees and local business men and newspaper editors 
against them. Some tragedies resulted from this; and 
often it happened that professors and students lost interest 
in our work, and offered no explanation. 

The most prominent of the backers of this Federation 
has been Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, nee Helen Gould; one 
of the half dozen children of Jay Gould, the old-time 
railroad wrecker and W^all Street gambler. His other 
children turned out waiters and wantons, but Helen was 
a woman of kind heart, who gave much money to charity, 
and was the darling of the New York nev/spapers in 
the days of my childhood. She married a corporation 
lawyer, an official in the Gould railroads, and now she has 
swallowed whole the goblin stories of those who live 
by scaring rich people into putting up their money for 
class propaganda. 

I do not mean to say that there are not men and 
women among the ‘'reds'' who would be glad to over- 
throw the American government and abolish the consti- 
tution, but I say that such people can only be met and 
overcome by free discussion, based upon an honest re- 
solve to bring social justice into the world. Also, I say 
that the peril to our land which these “reds" represent is 
not one per cent of that represented by the big business 
criminals who run the National Civic Federation. I say 
furthermore that ffie constitution of the United States 
and the good name and credit of our country will not 
suffer as much damage from the propaganda of Lenin 
and Trotsky in a hundred years as they have suffered 
from the system of corruption and terrorism instituted 
by Ralph M. Easley and Conde B. Fallen with the money 
of Helen Gould Shepard. 

When I was in New York I met a man who declared 
that he had been present at a luncheon-party, at which 
Mrs. Shepard stated that she had pledged her entire for- 
tune to the stamping out of radicalism from our colleges. 
She was maintaining an organization for the carrying on 
of “investigations" into the teaching of social questions, 
and the ousting of those who taught unsound ideas. 
Within the last year Mrs. Shepard herself had caused the 
ousting of two such men. I did not want to repeat 
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these statements without giving Mrs. Shepard an oppor- 
tunity to confirm or deny them, so I wrote her a polite 
note, asking for an interview. This note was not an- 
swered, and a couple of months later I wrote a detailed 
letter, in which I stated what I had learned from several 
sources, and asked her to correct the statements if they 
were false. I pointed out that when persons of great 
wealth spend their money for propaganda, they enter a 
field which is of public concern, and the public has a 
right to be informed as to what they are doing. This 
letter likewise remained unanswered, so I take is as fair to 
assume that Mrs. Shepard admits the truth of the state- 
ments quoted above. 

In these activities she is earnestly supported by her 
husband, who is a trustee of the University of Jabber- 
grab, and last spring was serving on a committee 
appointed by the state superintendent of education to 
browbeat the school teachers of the city who were sus- 
pected of unorthodox ideas. The sessions of this com- 
mittee were secret, so I was not able to observe Mr. 
Shepard functioning. I have, however, a pretty good pic- 
ture of the Shepard family life, in a letter from a well- 
known Methodist clergyman, who was invited to a din- 
ner-party at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Shepard. Their 
conversation was devoted almost exclusively to “the in- 
tellectuals,'^ whom Mrs. Shepard “held responsible for 
the present disturbance in the social order." She gave 
her guest the Lusk committee report — six large volumes, 
in the index of which the author of “The Goose-step" is 
listed as “a violent literary Socialist." Also, she gave 
him two books attacking modern ideas in religion — which 
books are published and distributed upon her bounty. 
Said Mr. Shepard : “It is the business of the preacher to 
preach salvation and let industry alone. When men are 
converted they will apply the gospel to business. My 
father was a preacher. What did he know about busi- 
ness?" Mr. Shepard characterized Judge Gary as “the 
savior of the country"; and Mrs. Shepard declared that 
“the Union Theological Seminary is the greatest menace 
to New York City today." Says the clergyman: “I came 
away with the idea well driven home, that the social 
Gospel is Socialism; that Socialism is Bolshevism; that 
Bolshevism is Atheism; and that nothing but the pure 
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individualistic Gospel can save the nation and the world/' 

You may judge from this that it is not a diverting 
experience to be invited to a dinner-party at the home 
of the Shepards. 1 have before me another document, 
which indicates that it is a still less diverting experience 
to be invited to a cemetery with Mr. and Mrs. Shepard. 
This document is a four-page leaflet, containing an ad- 
dress signed, “Helen Gould Shepard," and headed as 
follows : 

At the Graves of John More and Betty Taylor, His Wife 
The Cemetery, Roxbury, New York 
August 31, 1920 

Cousins of the More Famih'’: 

We are here today to honor the memory of our ancestors, 
John More and Betty Taylor, his wife, who came from Scotland 
in 1722 and settled in the Catskill Mountains, then a very wild 
region. 

The little speech goes on for three paragraphs, to 
tell about the virtues of the John Mores; after which, 
for five paragraphs is proceeds to implore the cousins 
of the More family not to fall victims to the evil and 
insidious modern “isms" which are “threatening to carry 
us on to utter catastrophe unless the Christians of the 
nation awaken." Imagine, if you can, this poor, good- 
hearted, feeble-minded rich lady reading a memorial ora- 
tion at the graves pf her ancestors, and devoting one- 
fourth of her tim^ to reciting the bugaboo-stories sent 
out in the begging letters of the National Civic Federa- 
tion! Hear a sample paragraph: 

The forces of autocratic barbarism are not confined to the 
Socialists, Anarchists and I. W. W.’s, but the cause of Lenine is 
more actively furthered either frankly or by indirection by rad- 
ical, pseudo-intellectual writers, editors, professors, teachers and 
clergymen in our newspapers, magazines, colleges, schools and 
churches, and in some of these the enemies of democratic gov- 
ernment are found to hold the very highest positions. 

You will say that this is ridiculous, and you may say 
that it is negligible; but I assure you that nothing is 
negligible in America that has money. The wage-slaves 
of the railroads of the United States furnish millions of 
dollars every year for Mrs. Shepard to use in circulating 
such drivel, and subsidizing professional intriguers and 
28 
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character-assassins. I presume that Mrs. Shepard is a 
tender-hearted woman, who would be incapable of killing 
a mouse with her own hands. History reports the same 
thing of Queen Mary; but that did not keep her from 
causing Protestants to be burned at the stake. Moved by 
religious terrors and class arrogance Mrs. Shepard con- 
siders herself justified in setting in motion machinery 
for destroying the careers of men whose only olfense 
is that they resent social oppression, and venture here 
and there to raise a feeble voice against it. 

I have before me a letter from one such man, who 
hs^s been blacklisted by the National Civic Federation, and 
in consequence has been hounded from college to college 
throughout the United States ; I submit him as an exhibit 
of Mrs. Shepard’s achievements, a scalp which she wears 
at her belt. Or perhaps I might call him a series of scalps, 
since the poor man has lost his job ten times in sixteen 
years. I refrain from giving his name, at his request ; he 
says: ‘‘I am perfectly capable of accumulating enough 
notoriety for myself without any professional assistance/' 

He goes on to tell about his adventures, one after 
another. He was on the faculty of the Florida State 
College for Women, and was very successful as a teacher, 
but it began to be noticed that his students developed 
Socialist opinions, and the local newspapers took up the 
case, and the board of trustees fired him, in spite of the 
protest of the students. Then he went to Lenox College 
in Iowa, a town which had elected a Socialist mayor. 
‘Tn the spring the president called me in and told me that 
he did not want me to think they had decided to drop 
me, but they made no move toward holding me for an- 
other year, so I got another job." He went to Maryville 
College in Tennessee, and at the end of the second year 
“monied people in the East objected to my writings" ; so 
he was dropped. Next he was dropped at Clark Uni- 
versity, on account of his opposition to the war. He went 
to the University of Kentucky, and after a year of teach- 
ing was invited to give a lecture on Russia by the college 
Y. M. C. A. ‘The head of the department said it would 
be as much as his job was worth to recommend me for 
reappointment, and that the same would be . true of the 
dean and the president ; so I was not reappointed." That 
was the summer of 1919, and he went to DePauw, but 
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before he got started the Chicago ‘Tribune” got after him, 
so that he was “out of a job before entering upon it.” 

The curious thing about all these experiences is how 
little the professor himself realized the significance of 
them. He wrote me : “My record does not seem to occa- 
sion special suspicion!” Again he said: “There is no 
organized system of control by privilege over American 
education!” As it happens, I was behind the scenes in 
New York, and heard some mention of this same pro- 
fessor's name. Some day we shall have a government in 
this country which will indict the heads of the National 
Civic Federation for criminal conspiracy, and then we 
may take a turn at looking into their papers, and this 
professor may learn why it was that the heads of so 
many colleges suddenly discovered that it would be as 
much as their jobs were worth to recommend him for 
promotion 1 

P. S. — It is interesting to note that only three months 
later this young professor had grown wiser. He wrote to 
me again, as follows: 

I have been thinking that I might have to revise my letter ta 
you in one point. I said I had never encountered anything like a 
black-list. Now I am not so sure. I had to hunt another job 
this year (just why I am not perfectly sure), but failed in my 
efforts to land anything suitable. A certain proportion of the 
institutions to which I applied answered in such a way as aroused 
no suspicion of anything ulterior. A good many did not answer 
at all, or else merely returned my material. I have a notion 
that some of them ^ave me spotted. In one case where I was 
asked to apply in pef on, the case was closed in a dubious way, etc. 

We have one supremely successful organization for 
standardizing the thoughts and morals of America, the 
Ku Klux Klan. The reason for its success is that its 
members dress themselves in night-gowns and white hoods, 
and its leaders call themselves Grand Goblins and Im- 
perial Kleagles. These symbols and names of terror have 
proven so effective, that I wonder the idea is not taken 
up by the secret agents and scandal-hounds of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation's “Committee for Study of Revo- 
lutionary Movements.” I offer the suggestion for what 
it is worth; let them name themselves the Helen Ghouls, 
and let Mr. Conde B. Fallen be known as the Shepard's 
Watch-dog, and Mr. Ralph M. Easley as the Shepard's 
Crook ! I must not suggest this latter name without defi- 
nite reason, so I set aside the next chapter to show you 
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by what devious devices Mr. Easley does his work of 
destroying the reputation of educators who fail to recog- 
nize his plutocratic authority. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII 
THE SHEPARD’S CROOK 

There is at Annandalc, New York, an Episcopal 
church institution called St. Stephen's College, having as 
its president the Reverend Bernard Iddings Bell, who 
was dean of the cathedral at Fond-du-lac, Wisconsin, for 
five years, and chaplain of the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station during the war. President Bell is a former 
Socialist, who resigned from the Church Socialist Fellow- 
ship at the outbreak of the war, but has not abandoned 
his belief that the way to confute error is to understand 
it and tell the truth about it, instead of to lie about it and 
repress it by force. 

Immediately after the war the National Civic Feder- 
ation invited Bishop Burch of the Episcopal diocese of 
New York to send delegates to a conference on labor 
conditions, and President Bell was asked to become one 
of the delegates; he declined, and wrote Bishop Burch 
advising him not to send any delegates, “since to do so 
so would be to tie up the church officially with an organ- 
ization which is suspect among most social workers of 
responsibility and reliability." As a result of this advice. 
Bishop Burch sent no delegates. 

Shortly afterwards word of this came to Mr. Ralph 
M. Easley, and he was furiously incensed against Presi- 
dent Bell. He met President MacCracken of Vassar 
College at a dinner-party, and “in a most violent and un- 
restrained manner" announced that he was going to “get 
this man Bell"; St. Stephen’s College was “full of Bol- 
shevism," etc. From various other people word came to 
President Bell that Mr. Easley was attacking St. Steph- 
en’s, “in the same violent and unrestrained manner, se- 
lecting especially those persons who were liable to make 
financial contributions to the college." President Bell 
thereupon wrote Mr. Easley a very courteous letter, ex- 
plaining that he was under an entire misapprehension con- 
cerning St. Stephen’s, and inviting him to come there 
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and make an investigation of the place, and incidentally 
to explain the Civic Federation’s work to the students. 
Mr. Easley replied that he could not come at once, but 
would take up the matter later. He never did take it up, 
nor did he ever accept the invitation several times re- 
peated by President Bell during the controversy which 
followed. 

What Mr. Easley did was to publish in the “National 
Civic Federation Review” for January, 1920, what Presi- 
dent Bell described as “a vituperative article, based on 
false information and illegitimate deductions.” These 
words were used by President Bell in a letter to Judge 
Alton B. Parker, president of the Civic Federation. 
Said President Bell: “I do not believe that the Civic 
Federation stands by this kind of thing, and I think it is 
high time that someone takes your publication in hand 
and teaches it the principles of honest journalism.” 
President Bell went on to express his confidence in J udge 
Parker’s belief in honesty and fair play; but apparently 
his confidence was misplaced, for Judge Parker never 
answered this letter, nor any other letter on the subject 
of the misdeeds of Mr. Easley. What Judge Parker did 
was to show President Bell’s letter, “with violent indigna- 
tion,” to the general counsel of rhe Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, in the Metropolitan Club of New 
York, known as the “Millionaires.” He was surprised to 
learn that this genthman was a trustee of St. Stephen’s, 
and that he stood i / President Bell. The trustee under- 
took to obtain from President Bell a detailed statement 
of the falsehoods in Mr. Easley’s article. So President 
Bell wrote to his trustee, pointing out a series of ten 
false statements and inferences in Mr. Easley's attack 
upon the college. I don’t suppose the reader will wish to 
go into these details ; suffice it to say that the clergyman 
proved his case thoroughly, and that his bill of com- 
plaint traveled by way of the trustee and Judge Parker to 
Mr. Easley, who wrote to President Bell, stating that he 
was turning the whole correspondence over “to a ccmmit- 
tee composed of members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church who are interesting themselves in the subject of 
the extent to which the revolutionary forces have per- 
meated that church.” 

This committee consisted of an obscure lawyer by 
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the name of Townsend, an Episcopal clergyman by the 
name of Carstensen, and Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, a New 
York lawyer, whose excuse is that he is eighty-two years 
of age. Dr. Carstensen was courteous enough to advise 
President Bell that he was serving on this committee, and 
asked that an anti-Bolshevist army officer should be per- 
mitted to address the students of St. Stephen’s College — 
which request President Bell cheerfully granted. 

About this time happened one of the those mysterious 
things which may always be counted upon to happen 
when you are dealing with the Helen Ghouls and the 
Shepard’s Crooks. Somehow or other the news of the 
affair gets to the capitalist press ; somehow the capitalist 
press comes into possession of the complete documents — 
of one side of the case! This time it was the New York 
‘‘World” which learned that a committee of the National 
Civic Federation was preparing a report on Bolshevism 
at St. Stephen’s, and the “World” published this report 
upon its front page. Dr. Carstensen, who in the mean- 
time had visited St. Stephen’s, wrote to President Bell 
that he had refused to sign the report. He added that 
the report was about to be issued officially by the National 
Civic Federation; to which President Bell replied, ex- 
pressing doubt that the report would be officially issued. 
The publication in the New York “World” had raised a 
storm among the supporters of St. Stephen’s; and, said 
President Bell, “Easley is not fond of making charges 
the responsibility for which he cannot easily disavow, 
when he discovers that he has done something unpop- 
ular.” 

Sure enough, when one of the trustees of the National 
Civic Federation came out in the “World” supporting 
President Bell, Mr. Easley suddenly stepped from under! 
He publicly denied that he had anything to do with the 
attack on St. Stephen’s, and declared that the committee 
had no connection with the National Civic Federation, 
but that the members of the committee alone were re- 
sponsible for what they had done ! Imagine, if you can, 
the chagrin of poor Mr. Eighty-two-year-old Everett P. 
Wheeler! Mr. Wheeler wrote to President Bell to ex- 
plain that he had nothing to do with the publication, that 
he had protested against it to the New York “World,” 
and that he considered it “a shameful abuse by a great 
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newspaper.” The purpose of the committee, said Mr. 
Wheeler, had been to act toward President Bell ‘‘as 
Christian brethren, and to give you every opportunity to 
explain your position. We are not without hope that we 
may convince you that you have erred.” 

So you can see what has happened ; poor Mr. Wheeler 
blames the New York “World,” but his aged mind does 
not go back to the question of who supplied the “World” 
with the data of which it made use. Who was it, do you 
think? Was it the Shepard’s Crook, employing the 
name and reputation of an aged dotard, once a vigorous 
reformer, as a means to assail a liberal teacher and 
clergyman? Telling Mr. Wheeler that he is serving on a 
committee of the National Civic Federation, and that the 
purpose of this committee is to prepare an appeal to 
President Bell, in the hope of convincing him that he has 
erred; and then secretly permitting this confidential ma- 
terial to reach the New York “World” ; and finally when 
he sees that his charges have overshot the mark, disavow- 
ing his aged tool, and leaving him exposed to public con- 
tempt 1 

I conclude with President Bell’s summary of what 
this story shows about Mr. Ralph M. Easley: 

1. His willingness to attack an institution and a person be- 
cause of personal bias, and to involve the National Civic Federa- 
tion in the task of pulling his personal chestnuts out of the fire. 

2. The absurdity of his contention that his society has never 
attacked individuals. 

3. His absolute ack of courtesy in correspondence.^ 

4. His willingness to circulate sub rosa information about 
people whom he does not like, and when caught at it to deny re- 
sponsibility in the name of himself and of his Federation. 

5. His using of other people for his purposes, teMing them 
only what he v/ishes of the controversies in which he seeks to en- 
gage their aid. This is especially plain in his refusal to tell the 
committee headed by Mr. Wheeler mat this college was welcoming 
investigation and that it had invited him to investigate for himself 
or send others to investigate. If Mr. Wheeler had known all this 
it would have thrown an entirely different emphasis upon the 
whole situation. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV 
CITIES OF REFUGE 

The reader will be ready by this time with the ques- 
tion : are there no free colleges whatever in America, no 
institutions of higher learning where truth is sought and 
respected? There are a few, and we have now to give 
them credit. 

We have heard Mrs. Helen Gould Shepard declaring 
at her dinner-table that “the Union Theological Seminary 
is the greatest menace to New York City today.'' Trans- 
lated into commonsense, this means that there are pro- 
fessors at this institution who have come to realize the 
futility of basing the moral standards of mankind upon 
a literal acceptance of fairy stories, the product of the 
child-mind of the race ; also who have read the words of 
Jesus about the impossibility of serving both God and 
Mammon. 

Among these revolutionary theologians is Harry F. 
Ward, secretary of the Social Service Federation of the 
Methodist church. Dr. Ward was active in protest against 
the crimes of Judge Gary during the recent steel strike, 
and as a result fell victim to the Helen Ghouls. A man 
called upon him, being obviously not of the idealist type, 
but representing himself as a lecturer on Bolshevism, 
wishing to verify certain facts. After a brief conversa- 
tion Dr. Ward gave the man a “calling-down," telling 
him that he was utterly ignorant of the subject with 
which he pretended to deal. Not long afterwards Dr. 
Ward learned of a document, issued by the National Civic 
Federation, but bearing no name, and accompanied by a 
request for its return after reading. It was being sub- 
mitted to open shop employers and propagandists, and 
used as a means of money-getting : an alleged interview 
with Ward, in which he was represented as having said 
that Christianity would soon pass away, and Bolshevism 
take its place ; the full absurdity of which statement you 
could not realize unless you had the fortune to know 
this passionately earnest Christian clergyman. Ward had 
mentioned a young Y. M. C. A. man named Hecker, as 
one who had first-hand knowledge of the Seattle strike, 
and this document named Hecker, and was used to pro- 
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cure his discharge. It was also used to bar Jerome Davis 
from Chautauqua platforms. When a committee of the 
Inter-church Federation called upon Judge Gary, they 
found the document on his desk, and he quoted from it 
liberally. Also it was in the hands of Chancellor Buchtel 
of Denver University when he barred Harry Ward from 
speaking. So far extends the reach of the Shepard's 
Crook ! 

There are other places in the country in which the 
revolutionary leaven of Jesus is working. There is the 
Berkeley Divinity School at Middletown, Connecticut, a 
place of open-mindedness and fine idealism, presided over 
by Dean W. P. Ladd. Wild rumors were spread concern- 
ing Bolshevist activities, and the grand duke of the trus- 
tees, Mr. Nettleton, president of the New Haven Gas 
Company, took up the fight. One of the charges was that 
the dean belonged to the Church League for Industrial 
Democracy — among whose members are fifteen bishops 
of the Episcopal church ! The investigating committee of 
the trustees decided that it was unwise for the dean and 
members of the faculty to belong to this organization. 
They qualified their statement, ‘‘in the present state of 
the public mind, and from the standpoint of the citizen 
of the world"; to which Dean Ladd makes the pungent 
comment: “One would have thought that even a citizen 
of the world would prefer that a member of the faculty 
of a Christian dhinity school should regulate his con- 
duct, not with refff rence to the world and the prevailing 
state of the public mind, but according to the principles 
of the religion which he professes." Also the committee 
laid down the rule: “We cannot for a moment permit 
any action or influence of theirs (the faculty), as teachers, 
which would seem to develop Socialism as a political 
idea." And further, the committee laid down the rule: 
“What the teachings of the School shall be and how they 
shall be taught, and under what influences the students 
shall live are matters for (the trustees), if not entirely, 
at least in co-operation with the dean and the faculty." 

Dean Ladd issued a counter statement, in which he 
frankly and completely diflPers from this policy, and 
declares that he will not follow it. He says : 

^ I cannot while I remain dean of the School be a party to a 
policy so entirely at variance with my own judgment and con- 
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viction of what is right. The Berkeley Divinity School is, of 
course, desperately in need of money. And trustees and others 
have repeatedly said that no money will be forthcoming so long 
as our present policy continues. I hope this is not so. But if the 
School has to die in a losing fight for a policy, one feature of 
which is to try to make justice and love the controlling motive 
in all social conditions, I am quite ready to say, with Bishop 
Brewster, 'Then let it die!’^ Better so to die than to live on 
prosperously in an attitude of subservience and compromise. 

The school still lives ; but you may judge the drawing- 
power of social idealism in America today by the fact 
that it has only fifteen students. It has to exist by gifts, 
because its trustees invested most of its funds in the 
shares of the New Haven Railroad! 

Also at Oberlin, Ohio, is an old college under re- 
ligious auspices, struggling hard to preserve the high 
traditions of its abolitionist founders. From its beginning 
in 1833 it admitted women and Negroeg, and its internal 
affairs have always been controlled by its faculty. Ap- 
pointments are made by the faculty and ratified by the 
trustees, and so far the trustees have behaved themselves. 
During the war they tried to drive out a professor on 
the ground that he was pro-German, but they were only 
able to get one faculty vote for the proposal, and so 
were forced to drop it. A professor at Oberlin writes 
me that the faculty is conservative, as in all other col- 
leges, and they naturally try to appoint only those who 
conform; *'but if a mistake is made there is never a 
thing said to coerce his freedom in the class or out.” 
As a consequence, this professor has ventured to advise 
his classes to read “The Brass Check.” When the 
librarian declared that the library had no funds with 
which to subscribe to the New York “Call,” the professor 
of Hebrew advised him to take the money from the 
“Old Testament fund,” explaining quite correctly that 
“the Old Testament is a book of prophecy.” 

Also, in Denver is the Iliff School of Theology of the 
Methodist church, where several young professors are 
following the example of the dangerous Harry Ward. 
When Ward was barred from speaking by Chancellor 
Buchtel, they brought him across the street and trium- 
phantly listened to his message. When I came to Denver 
they welcomed me in a church, and told me the story 
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of their struggle against the infinite corruption enthroned 
in Denver politics, and worshipped in Denver churches. 

And then, I must not overlook the Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege, located at Springfield, Massachusetts, which through 
some freak of chance has secured a phenomenal president 
in L. L. Doggett, who brought his old Oberlin professor, 
Ballantine, to teach some truth about the Bible, and thus 
caused anguish to the orthodox. The war brought Presi- 
dent Doggett to the conclusion that the world cannot be 
saved by prayer and Indian clubs, and he went abroad 
and got into touch with the London School of Economics, 
and other European progressives, and came back and 
founded an “industrial course,’^ in the face of bitter op- 
position from a solemn, prayerful and gymnastic faculty. 
The pious morons in the Association are fighting him 
tooth and nail, and have, of course, curtailed their gifts 
to the college. President Doggett has taken up an endow- 
ment campaign of* his own, and I cheerfully give him 
this “boost,** though I fear it may do him more harm than 
good! 

This part of my story would not be complete unless 
I paid tribute to the Church League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, and to the tireless services of Richard W. Hogue, 
an Episcopal clergyman who was kicked out of his 
church and his open forum in Baltimore, and now travels 
over the country, gathering groups of theological stu- 
dents and Y. M. C A. workers, and preaching to them 
the real gospel of "1 le crucified proletarian. He tells me 
that he finds increasing welcome; he tells of several little 
colleges throughout the Middle West, whose faculties — 
and in one or two cases, the presidents — ^believe in free 
discussion, and have given him a hearing. 

Also, there is one free law school in America — at 
Harvard. We have seen Dean Pound and Professors 
Frankfurter, Sayre and Chafee taking a bold stand for 
freedom of speech. These men fearlessly teach the evo- 
lution of law, and suggest to their students the possibility 
of improvement in American institutions. Thus, from the 
last report of Dean Pound I quote a few scattered sen- 
tences, just to give you an idea of the tone: 

A clear body of law has grown up already as the result of 
the experience of a generation in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, a body of law is forming under our eyes through the 
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administration of workmen’s compensation acts by industrial com- 
missions, and the exigencies of general peace and good order, if 
nothing else, must lead before long to a new body of law govern- 
ing industrial disputes. .... Collective bargaining is likely to 
compel us to think over again the whole subject of juristic per- 
sonality in Anglo-American law. Criminal law and procedure 
call for the best efforts of thoroughly trained common-law law- 
yers acquainted with the social science of today For much 

that we have had to study and to teach in the immediate past is 
already yielding in importance to these new elements in the legal 
system. Much of our nineteenth-century law will presently be as 
obsolete as the learning of real actions and of the feudal law of 
estates in land which held so large a place in the curriculum of 
the Law School a century ago, or the elaborate and involved 
procedural law which was so important fifty years later, or the 
pedantic law of bailments which has given way to a modern doc- 
trine of the obligations of public service. 

Needless to say, such utterances as this, from such a 
source, are the cause of continually increasing distress to 
the legal retainers of our plutocracy! 

Also, there is a New England college of considerable 
reputation, whose president has taken a firm stand for 
open-mindedness, and that is Amherst. President Meikel- 
john was one of the live men who got out of Brown when 
it began to die. He is now trying to make one small 
college in which young men are taught to think, instead 
of just to believe in dogmas. He is in the midst of a 
fight with reactionary trustees; in 1920 they asked for his 
resignation, but he consulted a lawyer and told them they 
had no authority in the premises. He is still in office, 
for how long I do not know. 

Also, there is Swarthmore, in Pennsylvania, in which 
some professors are making a brave struggle. This is 
an old co-educational institution established by the 
Quakers, a sect which had more than its share of persecu- 
tion, and took pains to provide for freedom of opinion. 
But now the Quakers have become rich, and there is a 
new kind of persecution in the world, and shall they per- 
mit freedom of opinion about special privilege? That 
Swarthmore has not been entirely liberal, you may judge 
from the fact that its most conspicuous graduates are 
Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania, who smashed the steel 
strike with his Cossacks, and Attorney-General Palmer, 
who killed and buried the constitution of the United 
States. The thousands of alleged radicals and helpless 
foreigners who had their heads cracked by Mr. Palmer's 
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thugs will appreciate the gay humor of the fact that this 
gentleman is a devout and active Quaker! 

Governor Sproul gave to Swarthmore an astronomical 
observatory; the stars are a long way off, and the gov- 
ernor is not afraid of anything that might be discovered 
there.^ But Professor Robert C. Brooks of Swarthmore 
put his sociological telescope upon Delaware County, in 
which the college is located, and drew a diagram of the 
“jury wheel system,” whereby the big political crooks 
managed to keep themselves out of jail. Certain men of 
wealth came to the president of Swarthmore, saying: 
“Here we have given five millions, and we can’t do it 
with a man like Brooks running round and stirring up 
trouble”; so the president had a “frank talk” with Pro- 
fessor Brooks. 

Nevertheless, some professors are holding on both to 
their convictions and their jobs, and so the place is re- 
garded as a “hot-bed.” There is a professor of philoso- 
phy, who is using modern literature as a door to Plato, 
and tells the students to read “Man and Sui)erman” and 
“The Spoon River Anthology.” He got from this ex- 
periment a lively response: some of the boys and girls 
were shocked, but they asked questions, and presently 
began to think for themselves, and discovered that think- 
ing is a thrilling experience. I am told that the librarian 
of the college stays shocked. Never before had he heard 
of students in coMege being taught from a book like 
“The Spoon River’ Anthology.” 

There is also one state institution which deserves men- 
tion — the University/ of North Carolina, sometimes called 
the “Wisconsin of the South.” Richard Hogue tells me 
that he was permitted to explain the meaning of indus- 
trial democracy to the students of this institution. I 
wrote one of the professors and received from him a let- 
ter, assuring me that here was a place, having some twen- 
ty-five hundred students, which was both free and demo- 
cratic. I thought I would test the matter a little, so I 
asked him whether a professor who was an avowed So- 
cialist would be tolerated, and whether the modern So- 
cialist movement was adequately explained to the students. 
My correspondent replied that he himself was a “Chris- 
tian Socialist,” but that he did not mean “as Bouck 
White sees it, or even as Ward sees it.” He adds : “My 
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acperietice is that ihe destructive radical it a dhap with a 
screw loose somewhere — with a twist in his intelligence 
or with an excess of inflammable emotion* Oftimes he 
has intellect and courage, but is emotionally unbalanced, 
like Scott Nearing, for instance. Or he is intelligent 
and deliberately destructive like Foster." In comment on 
the above I will merely state my own opinion; first, that 
Scott Nearing is the ablest economist in the United States 
today; and second, that William Z. Foster is a very 
constructive force in the American labor movement. 

I have letters from several other professors, who are 
sure that their institutions are free, and I tested them 
afso with these questions. You will be amused to know 
that one of them was a professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania ! He stated that professors known to be 
Socialists would be permitted to teach “as scientific 
scholars. I suppose if they devoted their time to propa- 
ganda they would properly be eliminated/’ Of course 
no mention is made of the many professors at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania who devote their time to capitalist 
propaganda — such as for example, Meade, Conway, Hess, 
Johnson and Huebner. 

Some of the professors who seceded from Columbia 
University, including James Harvey Robinson, Charles 
A. Beard and Thorstein Veblen, organized a free insti- 
tution known as the New School for Social Research; it 
was to cater to students who really wished to study, and 
to dispense with all the flummeries, including examina- 
tions and degrees. The enterprise has not proved a fi- 
nancial success, for a peculiar reason. The capitalist 
system does not permit people to study for the luxury of 
possessing knowledge; the purpose of study is to earn 
a living, and to that end you have to have a certificate 
that you have studied. In other words, you must go to 
an institution which fits as a cog in the educational ma- 
chine. The New School for Social Research has on its 
teaching staff half a dozen of the best minds in America, 
and its purpose is really to teach people to think ; there- 
fore I give It a free “boost," and advise you that its ad- 
dress is 465 West 23rd Street, New York. 

There was another free college in America ; it didn’t 
last long, but I mention it because it was a gallant effort, 
and offers a model for the future. It was known as Wire 
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Citv College, and had a beautiful location in a big^ bouse 
high up on the banks of the Missouri River at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Its professors, and likewise its students, 
were military prisoners of the United States government, 
and they proceeded to organize themselves, forming a real- 
ly free college, governed by its students and faculty. All 
the teachers were elected by the students, and ran the 
class until they were deposed ; all the papers were volun- 
tary, there were no examinations, and — most vital this 
difference from other colleges — all the students studied. 

There was a secret libiary of three hundred radical 
books, in addition to the prison library of seven thousand 
respectable books. The library reading room was the 
lavatory. There were lectures every evening from seven 
to eight; on Monday English was taught by H. Austin 
Simons, a former reporter for the Hearst newspapers ; on 
Tuesday logic was taught by Carl Haessler, now managing 
editor of the Federated Press; on Wednesday economics 
was taught by Carlton Rodolf, secretary of the Marx In- 
stitute of New York. (His students decided that he was 
too technical, so they fired him.) There was also Clark 
Getts, later connected with the Federated Press. On 
Thursday biology was taught by George Schmieder, for- 
mer high school teacher and graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania; on Friday philosophy was taught by 
Haessler ; and on Saturday there were discussions. 

The college published a paper, the “Wire City Week- 
ly,'’ also a bulletin, clandestinely made on prison typewrit- 
ers ; the time-sche lules were printed by a conscientious 
objector in the prison printery. The institution was con- 
ducted for several months, until finally the authorities 
found out about it, and almost the entire faculty was 
kidnapped and earned off to Alcatraz Island, and almost 
the entire student body to Fort Douglas, Utah. So far 
as I know, this is the only college in America which has 
thus been dealt with ; but no doubt the interlocking direc- 
torate has made note of the plan, and if free colleges 
should continue to spring up, we shall get used to the 
wholesale disappearance of college faculties and students. 
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CHAPTER LXXXV 

THE ACADEMIC RABBITS 

There are, of course, a large number of individual 
professors in institutions of higher learning who take their 
stand for what they believe to be the truth, and risk their 
jobs and chances of promotion. I have mentioned the 
existence of eight ‘Venommir professoren/' At Wellesley 
is Vida Scudder, who “gets by*' because she is a devout 
Episcopalian; also Professor Ellen Hayes, who “gets by’^ 
because she is old, and because she teaches astronomy. 
These reasons are not my guesses, but were the statements 
of the president of the college, when she was asked at 
a women’s club in Denver why she kept a notorious So- 
cialist and labor agitator on her faculty. 

Professor Hayes got this reputation by running for 
office on the Socialist party ticket; I visited her on my 
trip, and heard some funny stories. Here is one of the 
sweetest and most lovable old ladies you ever met, who 
is not mealy-mouthed about her belief in the right and 
destiny of the workers to control the world’s industry 
for their own benefit. She deliberately lives in a working- 
class neighborhood — with rather comical results. Her 
neighbors are in awe of her, because she is a college pro- 
fessor, and a little afraid of her, because of her bad 
reputation; the one way she might get to know them, 
through the church, is not available, because Professor 
Hayes is a scientist. 

On the other side of the continent is Guido Marx of 
Stanford, who shamelessly avows his sympathy with the 
co-operative movement, and likewise with faculty control 
of universities. Professor Marx, it is amusing to notice, 
teaches mechanical engineering, a subject almost as safe 
as the stars. If there is a single professor in the United 
States who teaches political economy and admits himself 
a Socialist, that professor is a needle which I have been 
unable to find in our academic hay-stack. 

Of course there are many radicals who conceal their 
views, and judiciously try to open the minds of their 
students without putting any label upon themselves. I 
have told in “The Profits of Religion” about Jowett at 
Oxford, who got by with the Apostles’ Creed whenever 
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he had to recite it in public, by inserting the words 
“used to'’ between the words “I believe," saying the in- 
serted words under his bre'ith, thus: “I used to believe 
in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." I en- 
countered several college professors who have equally 
ingenious de’ ices for salving their consciences in their 
unhappy situation. I might terrify the plutocratic world 
by stating that I know two presidents of small colleges 
in the United States, who in their own homes and among 
their trusted friends are real “reds." One of them, a 
young man recently appointed, was asked by his assembled 
trustees : “What are your views on property questions 
He answered, with an easy* smile : “I fear I am far too 
conservative for a man of thirty-seven' — and he got by 
with that! The other one is head of a woman’s college, 
and was asked by her trustees: “Are you a Socialist.^" 
She said to me: “I could answer no with a perfectly 
good conscience, for I had just made up my mind that 
I am a convert to the Soviet form of political and indus- 
trial organization!" 

Of course, it is perfectly possible to teach modern 
ideas without the labels, and to open the minds of your 
students by seeing that they hear both sides of every case. 
If you avoid the extremely crucial questions, such as the 
1. W. W. and Russia, you can get by with this in the 
majority of institutions, especially if you eschew outside 
activities and never get into the newspapers. Many pro- 
fessors are doing this, others have tried and slipped up, 
and have sacrificed promotion and security. Many pro- 
fessors are roversi'in the academic world, staying in one 
place for two or three years, and when they are not able 
to stand it any mere, moving on. There is an infinite 
variety of degrees and shadings in such cases ; conditions 
differ with institutions, and with subjects taught, and 
with individual teachers. Some “get away" with what 
others dare not attempt. Some spoil their chances by 
bad manners or bad judgment; and, of course, many 
others are accused of doing this. You will seldom find 
a fight over a question of academic freedom where there 
are not other factors present or alleged, personal weak- 
nesses or eccentricities. It is always easy to find defects 
in the characters and temperaments of persons whose ideas 
are offensive to us. 

29 1^* 
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Likewise, of course, it is easy to find excuses for 
seeking the safest way, and holding on to our jobs. The 
psychoanalysts have a useful word for mental processes 
of this sort — they are “rationalizations'" ; and the masters 
of our educational system have provided an elaborate set 
of “rationalizations" for college professors who wish to 
avoid the painful duty of being heroes. They will be 
loyal to the institution and to their colleagues. They 
will be scholars and not propagandists. They will be 
judicious, instead of being “emotionally unbalanced, like 
Scott Nearing." They will argue that their specialty is 
one pf unusual importance, and they are privileged beings, 
sef apart to work at that. Or they will plead that social 
evolution takes a long time, and that every man's first 
duty is to look out for his wife and children. These, 
too, are phrases which I heard over and over again, and 
they reveal the psychology of the academic rabbits. You 
will perhaps be interested to meet one of these rabbits, 
so here is part of a letter written by a professor in a 
large college in New York City: 

I do not believe that there is a single group of “special privi- 
lege.” The human race is made up of people who are looking 
after their own interests first — some with energy and ability, some 
with weakness and folly, but not with less singleness of purpose. 
All such groups, in so far as they have ability enough, want to 
control education and all other group activities in their interest. 
This is perfectly natural Of course the big book corpo- 

rations work for the promotion of their friends just as you and I 
do. If they put bad people into the schools and colleges it is the 
fault of the employing agencies. 

Before I conclude this chapter I ought to mention one 
hopeful incident which happened at Lafayette College, a 
religious institution located at Easton, Pennsylvania. The 
president of this institution, MacCracken, is a product of 
the University of Jabbergrab ; he was professor of politics 
there for twelve years, and has five honorary degrees. He 
has as the grand duke of his trustees the president of the 
Hazleton National Bank and the Hazleton Iron Works; 
and as first assistant he has Mr. Fred Morgan Kirby, 
president of the Wool worth stores, also of a bank and a 
railroad ; a high-up interlocking director in railroads, lum- 
ber, insurance, gas and electricity. Mr. Kirby decided 
that he did not like modern ideas, so he gave a hundred 
thousand dollars to Lafayette, to furnish a salary of seven 
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thousand a year for the teaching of “civil rights*'; very 
carefully laying down his definition — ‘‘^hose absolute rights 
of persons, such as .... the right to acquire and enjoy 
property as regulated and protected by law/* Also he 
declared his purpose : 

That the fallacies of Socialism and kindred theories and 
practises which tend to hamper and discourage and throttle indi- 
vidual effort, and individual energy, may be exposed and avoided 

with a firm belief that the protection of the civil rights 

of individuals has contributed greatly to the advancement of the 
nation and that the encroachments, and threatened encroachments 
on these rights will imperil the country, and destroy the pros- 
perity and happiness of our people, I, Fred Morgan Kirby, giye to 
Lafayette College, etc. 

These are high-sounding legal phrases, and we sloall 
understand the situation better if we put them into plain 
business English, as follows : 

I, Fred Morgan Kirby, having become owner of a chain of 
hundreds of stores throughout the United States, and wi'^hing to 
have my descendants own these stores forever, seek to provide that 
the wage-slaves who work in these stores shall never organize, 
but shall come to be hired as individuals under the competitive- 
wage system. To this end I wish to hire a man to teach in a 
college that any proposition to have tlu Woolworth stores owned 
by the public, or democratically run by the people who work in 
the stores, will imperil the country and destroy the prosperity and 
happiness of America. 

Mr. Kirby thought that seven thousand a year ought 
to buy a real high-up professor of political science, and 
his college presidf nt invited a young professor of a lead- 
ing university, wno asks me to omit his name in telling 
the story. This professor boldly asked for an opportu- 
nity to discuss the question with Mr. Kirby himself, so 
they sat down to luncheon, the grand duke and his 
university president and this young supposed-to-be rab- 
bit. The supposed-to-be rabbit suggested that it might 
not be quite fair to lay down to a man of science exactl> 
what he should teach forever after; which surprised Mr. 
Kirby, and rather hurt his feelings. He said that when 
he hired a salesman, he told him what to say and how to 
say it. Mr. Kirby is a nice, amiable old business gen- 
tleman, and he asked, plaintively: “Why can’t I employ 
a college professor to sell my opinions?” The pro- 
fessor, who is a lawyer, said that he should be very glad 
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to become Mr. Kirby’s attorney if invited. He would 
give up teaching work and advocate Mr. Kirby’s ideas^ — 
only the fee which Mr. Kirby offered was insufficient for 
a lawyer, and he would regard that merely as a retaining 
fee. Then the professor turned to President Mac- 
Cracken, asking him if he did not think that possibly the 
terms of the bequest might have a tendency to control 
the opinions of the professor who accepted the chair. 
President MacCracken answered naively that he had never 
thought of that. Such a dear, innocent college president 
— he had given an honorary degree to A. Mitchell Palmer 
only a year before this! 

The deal with this professor did not go through, 
and — here is the significant part of the story — President 
MacCracken asked one university after another to rec- 
ommend a man for that chair, and not one would do it; 
not one economist of standing could be found who would 
accept seven thousand dollars a year to become the sales- 
.man of Mr. Kirby’s ideas! In the end they had to take 
an obscure lawyer from Washington, whom no one had 
ever heard of before, or has ever heard of since. That 
iS' encouraging — except for the poor students at Lafay- 
>ette, who are innocently swallowing Mr. Kirby’s poison! 


CHAPTER LXXXVI 

WORKERS’ EDUCATION 

We come now to one of the most important aspects 
of American education, the movement of the workers to 
take charge of their own minds. We have surveyed the 
field, and seen that our great universities and small col- 
leges, with negligibly few exceptions, represent education 
of the people by the plutocracy for the plutocracy. As 
the class struggle intensifies, it naturally occurs to the ex- 
ploited classes to have an educational system of, their 
own, to be run by them for their own benefit. This is 
the movement known as Workers’ Education. 

I have been protesting in this book against class con- 
trol of thinking. So the average American reader will 
be moved to say: “You object to capitalist class educa- 
tion, but now you are going to favor working class edu- 
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cation There are a few words lo be said on this sub- 
ject before we entei the workers' colleges. 

Let us assume for a moment thn^ human nature being 
what it is, and the forces of capitalism being what they 
are, we have to have some kind of class control of edu- 
cation. Which would be preferable, capitalist class edu- 
cation or working class education? The first point in 
reply is that the workers outnumber the capitalists in our 
society by a hundred to one ; education for the benefit of 
the workers would be, therefore, education for the benefit 
of a hundred times as many people. The next point is 
that the workers extend to all capitalists a cordial invita- 
tion to become workers; whereas the capitalists extend 
no such invitation to the workers. They may, of course, 
do it in Fourth of July speeches and political campaign 
platforms, but in everyday life they do everything pos- 
sible to keep the workers from becoming capitalists, and 
compel them to remain workers. If the capitalists were 
to accept the invitation of the workers and become work-, 
ers, we should have classes abolished in our society, and 
our workers' education would be education for the benefit 
of all. f 

For this reason the program of the workers is gener-^j 
ous and free, whereas that of the capitalists is selfish and 
repressive. The worker is able to face the truth, while 
the capitalist dares not face it. The worker has every- 
thing to gain by the truth, while the capitalist has every- 
thing to lose. So it happens that if you compare workers' 
colleges with capitalist colleges, you invariably find this 
difference: the ’ workers' college believes in free discus- 
sion, and will hear anybody argue about any Question; 
whereas the capitalist college fears free discussion, and 
invents a hundred pretexts to keep the other side from 
being heard. I have shown you everywhere throughout 
the country representatives of the working class being 
denied an opportunity to present their point of view to 
the students in capitalist colleges. I have never heard of 
a capitalist being denied an opportunity to explain his 
point of view to the students of workers' colleges ; on the 
contrary, I have known of many cases of capitalists, or 
representatives of capitalism, being invited to debate, and 
finding some excuse to decline the invitation. 

In the above discussion I am using the word “work- 
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ers” in the intelligent, revolutionary sense. I do not 
mean the men who dig ditches or who run machines ; I 
mean workers of hand or brain, all those men and women 
who do the useful and necessary work of the world, 
whether it be digging ditches or surveying them, tending 
machines or inventing them, sweeping out the buildings 
of a college, or teaching in its class-rooms, or determining 
its policies. I am using the term workers in contradis- 
tinction to the owners, those who live by monopolizing 
the means whereby other men live, and exacting from 
the others a tribute for the right to work. Also, I should 
explain that when I speak of labor, I do not mean the old- 
style labor unions which hold the field today. I perfectly 
well understand that they are products of capitalism, 
animated by the greeds and jealousies of the profit sys- 
tem. Little by little, however, these labor unions are 
forced to widen their boundaries, to combine and take in 
larger groups of the workers; and at the same time they 
broaden their ideals, and approach the revolutionary point 
of view, which understands by social justice the right of 
all workers to access to the sources of wealth, and under- 
stands by freedom the right of all men to agitate, educate 
and organize for a society in which no man exploits his 
fellows. 

In college after college we have seen the brains of the 
working class stolen away from them ; we have seen young 
men and women who come from the working class, and 
who should fight for their class and save it, being seduced 
by the dress-suit bribe, the flummeries and snobberies of 
academic life, and becoming traitors to their class, be- 
trayers and even murderers of their class. So come the 
organized workers to save their own; to teach their sons 
and daughters, first, class loyalty, and through that, loy- 
alty to truth and social justice. Such is the meaning of 
Workers’ Education. 

We have seen the capitalist college reveal its true 
colors on many occasions ; but never does it reveal it more 
plainly than when the workers proceed to organize their 
own educational system. I have shown you Professor 
Egbert, Director of University Extension and Director 
of the School of Business of Columbia University, dis- 
playing himself to the extent of three columns in the New 
York “Times,” announcing that “workers’ education has 
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virtually broken down in America/' But the interlocking 
professors do not content themselves with lying about 
labor education in the capitalist press ; they and their mas- 
ters intrigue against it, they boycott it, they turn loose 
their slander factories, their Helen Ghouls and “hundred 
percent" mobs against it. We have seen the typewriters 
and the tea*^hers of the Rand School of Social Science 
being thrown down the stairs. We shall see profes- 
sors of capitalist colleges being, figuratively speaking, 
thrown down the stairs for venturing to help in labor 
education. 

Let us take, for example, the experience of the 
Workers' College of Ivlinneapolis, narrated in an affidavit 
by E. H. H. Holman, chairman of the education com- 
mittee of some of the labor unions. The Workers' Col- 
lege of Minneapolis laid down a very moderate program : 

It is hereby proposed to organize an educational program for 
the workers of Minneapolis, under their own control, through 
which such educational work will oe undertaken as will better fit 
them to serve society through a wider comprehension of social 
problems, through an understanding of the technique of industrial 
production, and through a better knowledge of the labor problem 
in general, thus to be in position to act effectively in the solution 
of pressing problems that grip the world today. 

Not such a bad statement, you may concede. This 
statement was adopted in December, 1920, and classes 
were organized, among them a class in public speaking. 
Professor T. P. Beyer of Hamline University was asked 
to take charge of this class, and he did so. There were 
protests in the ne\/spapcrs of the Twin Cities, and several 
of the interlockii g regents of Hamline gave newspaper 
interviews registering their indignation. It had been 
stated in the contract with Professor Beyer that he was 
not expected “to advocate any theories or further any 
propaganda." Nevertheless, the grand dukes of Hamline 
spoke, and Professor Beyer withdrew. Shortly after- 
wards Mr. Holman happened to meet President Kerfoot 
of Harnline University, a Methodist clergyman holding 
three honorary degrees; and this gentleman said that “it 
would never do" to have one of his professors linked 
up with radicals. “Those who contribute the money to 
support Hamline would never stand for it." 

Again in Topeka, Kansas, the labor men were con- 
ducting an open forum, and considering the project for 
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a labor college. Some of the professors from Washburn 
College took to attending this forum, and meeting these 
labor leaders. The interlocking newspapers made a scan- 
dal out of it, the intrigue being conducted by the secretary 
of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, who 
was maintaining a black-list against union men. One of 
the professors at Washburn College received a threaten- 
ing letter; it was supposed to have come from the labor 
group, but manifestly it came from this “M & M” agent, 
or some of his spies. Anyway, the Washburn College 
professors were compelled to cease attending the open 
forum. 

In Denver the president of the newly organized labor 
college applied for the use of some of the high school 
buildings, in the evening. The request was turned down, 
on the ground that the college was too radical ; if the au- 
thorities allowed working-class people to meet 'in the 
schools, they must also allow the capitalists to meet. In 
Denver, you see, they have never opened the schools for 
free discussion, or for teaching the people anything ex- 
cept what the politicians approve. In this case the school 
authorities said that they would allow the use of the 
rooms, provided they were allowed to appoint the in- 
structors ! 

Johns Hopkins University moved out to its magnifi- 
cent new site at Homewood, which it had obtained by the 
selling of its soul. The old buildings were left in Balti- 
more, and the Reverend Richard Hogue, secretary of the 
Church League for Industrial Democracy, applied for 
the use of one of the buildings. They had actually begun 
meeting, under the direction of one of the professors, 
but the university put them out by order of the trustees. 
The “hundred percenters” who superintend education in 
Baltimore call themselves the George Washington So- 
ciety, and they bitterly attacked one Johns Hopkins pro- 
fessor for taking part in a labor college, and demanded 
that he be forced out of Johns Hopkins. 

You may be interested to know how it comes about 
that a young professor in one of our most prosperous 
and important universities happened to be espousing the 
cause of self-education by the workers. This young pro- 
fessor at the outbreak of the war was a reporter for the 
Richmond “News-Leader,” and a strike was threatened 
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in the Richmond plant of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. The basis ot the strike was the refusal of the com- 
pany officials to comply with the legulations of the War 
Labor Board ; and the young reporter wrote the facts, 
and his newspaper published them, to the great indigna- 
tion of the interlocking directorate. In the midst of the 
controversy a stranger turned up— we will call him 
Brown — produciiig credentials from the New York 
“World.’' He pretended to be sympathetic to the union 
men, and diligently sought information concerning them. 
The “News-Leader” became suspicious, and telegraphed 
to the New York “Wovid,” and the answer came, “Brown 
is all right.” 

So Brown continued his operations for a few days 
longer. He suggested to the young reporter a wonderful 
plan to get the facts about what the company was doing; 
he and the reporter were to bribe the book-keeper, and 
break into the company offices at night! Such tempta- 
tions arise now and then in the lives of newspapermen, 
and if it is information against labor unions you are 
seeking, you may employ such methods. But this re- 
porter knew that you cannot commit burglaries against 
big business, and his paper investigated further, and dis- 
covered that Brown was a secret agent of the American 
Locomotive Company, operating under the protection of 
the New York “World”! The young professor suggested 
that this story would fit in “The Brass Check”; but it 
seems to me that it does very well in this place — showing 
how a college p ’ofessor who leaves the shelter of the 
cloister is forced to revise his formulas concerning large 
scale capitalist industry ! 


CHAPTER LXXXVII 

THE SPIDER AND THE FLY 

We have noted Professor Egbert of the University of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, advising the workers to avail 
themselves of the existing college system — in other words, 
to let the capitalists do their educating for them. “Won’t 
you walk into my parlor? said the spider to the fly.” 
Just what labor education turns into when it is superin- 
tended by the existing educational authorities was amus- 
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ingly demonstrated at Bryn Mawr, a very aristocratic 
college for women located near Philadelphia, and having 
the president of an insurance company for its treasurer, 
and for its grand duke the president of a steel company 
and a trust company, vice-president of a national bank 
and director of a sugar company. 

We have seen President Thomas of Bryn Mawr 
branded in the Denver “Post’* as a dangerous radical, and 
we now discover the basis of the charge; she started a 
movement to educate working girls! The idea was that 
the brightest and most promising members of labor unions 
should come to Bryn Mawr in the summer and be taught 
by professors from various colleges. This, of course, 
was a step in the right direction, and I have no desire 
to belittle it ; though I should have liked to see the further 
provision that at the same time the young ladies of Bryn 
Mawr should take the places of the working girls in the 
factories. 

I have no doubt whatever that this experiment was 
well meant; but in its working out it revealed the im- 
possibility of honesty under our present class system. In 
raising money it was set forth that the purpose of the 
plan was to bring the working girls into touch with the 
cultured classes and break down the spirit of class con- 
sciousness. Then, after the money was got, it was neces- 
sary to get the girls ; and so the unions were told that the 
purpose of the plan was to make the girls into more 
efficient and capable leaders of unions. 

Bryn Mawr has received a heavy endowment from 
John D. Rockefeller; a hall is named for him, and also a 
gateway. The organizers of the summer school were 
getting up a prospectus telling of the plan, and they put 
on the cover a photograph, with the name “Rockefeller 
Gateway.” But at the last moment it occurred to some- 
one that this might not look well to the unions, so the 
label “Rockefeller” was left off, and the photograph went 
out with the caption, “A Gateway.” 

I met three different professors who were invited to 
come to Bryn Mawr and teach at this summer session; 
one of them, Professor H. W. L. Dana, whom we saw 
turned out of Columbia University as a scapegoat for the 
pacifism of Nicholas Miraculous. Professor Dana had an 
interview with President Thomas, in which the terms of 
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the engagement were laid down to him. There were tc 
be no social relationships with the working girls, no tennis 
dates, no activities outside the classes. His subject was 
to be literature, and he was lo avoid dangerous writers, 
such as Morris, Whitman and Ruskin; he was to teach 
literature as art, and not as part of the laoor movement. 

On the train going home. Professor Dana decided that 
his academic dignity had been infringed upon; therefore 
he sent a telegram to President Thomas, saying that he 
was unable to agree to the terms. He sent a copy of this 
telegrana to Rose Schneiderman, one of the working class 
leaders, who had been charged with selecting the girls: 
the efTect of which procedure was instant collapse on the 
part of President Thomas. She wrote saying that Pro- 
fessor JDana had entirely misunderstood her, she had not 
intended anything of the sort. Dana had asked that there 
should be student representation on the board controlling 
the experiment, and President Thomas now said that she 
had had that idea in mind all along. So thev provided a 
system of student representation, with an open vote, and 
the balance of power in the hands of Bryn Mawr gradu- 
ates’, who were helping at the summer school with the 
title of ‘'tutors.'’ A harmless working girl, not a trades 
unionist, was selected as representative of the girls. 

The union girls, of course, understood perfectly what 
was being done to them; they would smile to Professor 
Dana and say : "You must remember, they aren’t used to 
democracy. You must be gentle with them. You see, 
they haven’t suffered.” (Stop and think about that beau- 
tiful phrase!). T ae "tutors” would gossip among them- 
selves, telling about funny mistakes which the working 
girls had made, such as not knowing to what century 
Shakespeare belonged. They would correct the table 
manners of the girls — and without ever thinking that the 
girls also had secret laughter over the mistakes of the 
"tutors.” Thus, some tutor had asked : "What do the 
letters A. F of L. stand for?” — which seemed to the 
working girls quite as important a matter as the date 
of Shakespeare’s birth. One of the tutors asked: "Is 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union the 
same as the Third International?” — and that seemed the 
funniest thing in the world to these union girls. 

More serious matters arose quickly ; for you see, these 
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girls have convictions, and take them just as seriously as 
Bryn Mawr girls take their table manners. The first 
thing they did was to go to the chambermaids and discover 
that these women there were working twelve and four- 
teen hours a day. They proceeded to organize the women, 
and the college authorities were confronted with a demand 
for an eight-hour day — which they granted ! They granted 
a number of other things before they got through. Teach- 
ing economics and social science to union girls was quite 
a different matter from teaching it to the daughters of 
the leisure class. In the winter time Bryn Mawr pro- 
fessors can get by with formulas, but in these summer 
months they had to come down to brass tacks ; for to these 
girls an economic theory meant some particular place, 
some particular set of circumstances : “When I was in 
such and such a shop,’’ or, “When I was on strike in 
New York!” This made an entirely new thing out of 
the subject of economics. 

Also, it made a new thing out of literature. Pro- 
fessor Dana was selected to read poetry to the girls at 
chapel, and poetry, as we know, is an important source 
of culture. Dana read one or two poems on Russia, 
at which the dean in charge seemed shocked. She asked 
him to read poems at least a hundred years old. Dana 
thought it over, and answered that he would do so, and 
next morning he read in chapel two poems which were 
exactly a hundred years old — Shelley’s “Mask of An- 
archy,” and his 

Men of England, wherefore plow 

For the lords who lay ye low? 

This Bryn Mawr experiment was repeated last sum- 
mer, with much hurrah in the newspapers; but needless 
to say, Harry Dana was not one of the teachers, and 
neither was a woman professor who proved too sympa- 
thetic to the working girls. Also a Bryn Mawr teacher, 
who “got the vision” from the girls, and prepared to 
teach some of them in the winter time, was omitted this 
year. Nevertheless, the leaven works, and two of the 
“tutors,” Bryn Mawr students, were arrested during the 
summer school term while picketing a clothing shop in 
Philadelphia, during a strike by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers. Once let the rich girls realize what the 
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poor girls suffer, and some of the rich girls will protest ! 

I had a pleasant experience in Cambridge. I was guest 
in a home which is the shrine of pilgrims from all over 
the United States — that of New England's favorite poet 
and Cambridge's most eminent citizen, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Here lives the poet's grandson, who is also 
a grandson of Richard Henry Dana, a born teacher, and 
incidentally a warm-hearted and most lovable mam 
Nicholas Murray Butler has not invited him back to Co- 
lumbia; nor has it occurred to President Lowell to invite 
him to step around the corner from his home and lecture 
on the literature of social protest to Harvard students. 
Nevertheless, Harry Dana has found some teaching to do ; 
he travels over to the Boston Labor College, and teaches 
workingmen. One Sunday morning I attended a com- 
mittee meeting of this institution — several college pro- 
fessors and several labor leaders, conspiring in the home 
of the poet Longfellow to overturn academic authority in 
the United States! 

Then I traveled across the continent to my home in 
Pasadena, and found that Professor John Scott had been 
kicked out of the Pasadena High wSchool in the interests 
of one hundred percent reaction, and with the help of 
progressive labor leaders had started a workers' college 
in Los Angeles, So it goes, in one city after another ; any 
time a group of labor men want to save the brains of 
their young people, they can find a kicked-out professor ; 
and any time a kid ed-out professor is willing to cultivate 
his self-respect on a little oatmeal, he can manage to get 
together a group of class-conscious labor men, and can 
greatly increase his influence and eflFectiveness. When 
Dana was fired from Columbia, he lectured to classes of 
six and eight hundred people at the Rand School; while 
Scott Nearing assures me that continuously during the 
eight years since he parted from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, he has had not merely larger audiences, but more 
serious and more interesting audiences. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII 
THE WORKERS’ COLLEGES 

I begin this chapter by telling you about a very pleas- 
ant enterprise, the resident college which has just been 
started by the labor education movement, the Brookwood 
School at Katonah, New York. Brookwood is a co-edu- 
cational college, with a two years" course and a year of 
post-graduate work. Its aims are set forth as follows : 

Brookwood aims to train economists, statisticians, journalists, 
writers and teachers, organizers, workers and speakers, for the 
labor and farmer movements in order that these movements may 
have people coming from their own ranks, with their own point of 
view, who are fully capable by training and knowledge of exer- 
cising a genuine statesmanship. 

Brookwood was organized by Toscan Bennett, a re- 
formed corporation lawyer, and his wife, a reformed 
suffragette. They purchased a farm, with a beautiful 
old colonial building, and this summer, while I am writing 
a book, they are working on new dormitories — ^and 1 
wish I might be there ! If you want to find in this ugly 
and greedy world a place where the true spirit of com- 
radeship prevails, where men and women, middle-aged 
and young, consecrate themselves with fervor, and also 
with fun, to the service of freedom and social justice, 
take my advice and pay a visit to Brookwood. 

The clothing workers" unions in New York and the 
coal miners in Pennsylvania furnish most of the pupils, 
and pay a part of their expenses. They are taught by 
the customary outfit of kicked-out college professors and 
school teachers. There is Josephine Colby, who organ- 
ized the teachers of Fresno, California, and was separated 
from her position by a superintendent who stated in the 
newspapers that he didn"t believe in using arguments in 
dealing with union school teachers, the thing to use was 
a baseball bat. Also there is David Saposs, who was in 
a student revolt at the University of Wisconsin, when 
the working students organized and got the business man- 
ager of the university fired ; as a result, Saposs was told 
that it would do him no good to get a degree, as he would 
not be recommended for a teaching position ! 

Also there is A, J. Muste, a reformed Quaker clergy- 
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man, who has received a quite unique training for his 
career as labor educator. I first hrard of him as a theo- 
logical student, through a little mimeographed circular, 
‘‘Towards a New Preaching Order.” He and a group of 
three or four young men proposed to go out into the 
world in the old apostolic fashion, without scrip or purse, 
and bring capitalism to its knees by moral fervor. It 
was a most eloquent piece of writing, and I marked this 
young clergyman for a career. Next I heard of him in 
the Lawrence textile strike of 19^9; his “preaching 
order” was trying its eloquence upon the president of the 
Woolen Trust, who came within an ace of going to prison, 
upon the charge of having had dynamite planted in the 
homes of non-union workers, as a means of discrediting 
the strikers. Mr. Wood did not yield to young Muste’s 
apostolic fervor; on the contrary, he had his Cossacks 
ride the young clergyman down on the sidewalk, and 
pound him over the head with their clubs and finally 
throw him into jail. So Mr. Muste preached to the 
strikers, and following the best apostolic precedents, 
started a soup kitchen for them, performing the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes with the help of checks from a 
few good angels scattered over the country. After he 
had got through with that strike, he was a trained labor 
scholar and ready to teach literature in a workers’ 
college ! 

Four years ago there were only two or three labor 
colleges in the United States, all of them in New York 
City ; now there a e six in the state of Pennsylvania alone. 
A bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor, pub- 
lished in June, 1921, “Education of Adult Working 
Classes,” lists twenty-four such institutions, in places as 
widely scattered as Washington, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Seattle. The auspices under which these schools are or- 
ganized are : central labor unions, five ; local unions, five ; 
international unions, five; State federations, seven; 
Socialist and radical groups, one; the Women’s Trade- 
Union League, one. 

Mr. Paul Blanshard, secretary of the Rochester 
Labor College, gives me an interesting account of one 
such institution, and the vicissitudes of a would-be 
teacher. Mr. Blanshard got his training in class-con- 
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sciousness during the textile stri|ce at Utica several years 
ago ; he tried to start some classes for foreigners in Eng- 
lish, and the interlocking newspapers took him up, and 
all Utica read that he was starting ‘‘a school in Bolshe- 
vism” 1 The Lusk committee went after him — on the tes- 
timony of a police captain who was later released from 
the force under grave suspicion; also of a detective in 
the employ of the Helen Ghouls. Mr. Blanshard, of 
course, was not given a hearing, and the scare headlines 
in the newspapers frightened away all his pupils. 

But the Amalgamated Clothing Workers are power- 
ful in Rochester, and are not so easily frightened; they 
joined with thirteen other unions to make a college for 
Mr. Blanshard to run. They make a contribution of 
one cent per month for each member, a total income of 
seven hundred dollars a year — which no doubt looks ex- 
tremely small to Professor Egbert of Columbia Univer- 
sity, which has seven millions a year. Nevertheless, on 
this income the college has weekly educational mass meet- 
ings, addressed by the livest men in the country, and at- 
tended by some fifteen hundred workers; it publishes a 
four-page educational bulletin every week, and has 
classes in unionism and public speaking, in English, in 
current events, in economics, and in labor problems. 

That is a glimpse at one city; and you will find the 
same thing happening in all the others. In Portland, 
Oregon, the college meets in the Labor Temple, and the 
Central Labor Council assesses one-twelfth of its total 
revenue to save its brains for its own uses. In New 
York City two of the greatest unions, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, have established educational departments, 
and are carrying out elaborate programs for the benefit of 
their members. The I. L. G. W. U. has eight ‘'unity cen- 
ters” in New York public schools, with classes in English, 
the teachers assigned by the Board of Education. It ar- 
ranges independent courses in the labor movement, eco- 
nomics, psychology, literature, music, health, etc. Its 
“Workers’ University” meets in the Washington Irving 
High School, with courses in about twenty subjects, and 
a registration of three hundred students. Also there is 
an extension department, which arranges for lectures, 
concerts, and classes of all sorts at the headquarters of the 
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various local unions. Therp are branches of this enter- 
prise in Cleveland and Philadelphia, and the vhole thing 
is the growth of only four years. 

In order to realize the deliberate dishonesty of Pro- 
fessor Egbert's statement that “labor education has vir- 
tually broken down in America,'' you should have at- 
tended a conference called by the Workers' Education 
Bureau of America, organized in connection with the 
New School for Social Research in New York City, for 
the purpo«;e of co-ordinating these labor colleges, and 
furnishing them with literature and text-books. Ihis 
eonference was held April 22 and 23, 1922, just one 
month before Professor Egbert’s three columns of 
treachery were featured in the New York “Times." Here 
were eager delegates, teachers and students, addressed 
by speakers as wide apart in their views as Samuel 
Gompers, James Maurer, Charles A. Beard and Benja- 
min Schlesinger. I will list the subjects discussed at 
one of the sessions, dealing with “Teaching Methods in 
Workers' Education" — this just to give you an idea of 
the breadth of view and practical grip of the movement : 
“The Forum," “The Debate," “School-room Methods," 
“Discussion Methods," “Health Education," “Methods of 
Health Education," “The Teaching of Economics," 
“Journalism," “Mass Education," “Educational Aspects 
of Work," “Correspondence Education," “Text Books," 
“Public Discussion," “Trade Union Meetings," “Prob- 
lems of Adult Instruction." 

Also this Wo kers' Education Bureau is publishing 
a series of volumes, entitled “The Workers' Bookshelf," 
to serve as text-books in the labor colleges. They are 
the kind of books I believe in, for they cost only fifty 
cents a volume. In the “Labor Age," New Tork, you 
will find much news about these movements. Also you 
should know something about the work in England, 
where it is twenty years old, and has grown to be the 
brains and fighting spirit of the British labor movement. 
The story is told in “An Adventure in Working Class 
Education," by Albert Mansbridge, founder and general 
secretary of the Workers' Educational Association of 
Great Britain. The radicals who are making over the 
mind of British labor have a magazine, the “Plebs," 
which American students ought to see. 

30 
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Teaching at these workers’ colleges is a very different 
matter from being an old-line college professor. Here 
you have students who really want to study. You are 
back in the twelfth century when five thousand men 
thronged to Paris and sat on the hillside to listen to 
Abelard and dispute with him. You are back in the old 
days in America, when a college was “a student sitting 
one end of a log and Mark Hopkins on the other end.” 
You are dealing with students who, while they may be 
painfully deficient in book learning, have acquired much 
knowledge of life, and are accustomed to assert their 
point of view. It does not occur to them to defer to 
authority; they only defer to facts, and you have to pro- 
duce the facts and convince them. Many times the 
teacher will find that he himself has become a student, 
and all college professors who have tried the adventure 
agreed in testifying how exhilarating they find this. 

Labor education offers to the college professor a 
semi-respectable way to get into contact with the real 
world. So I plead with professors who read this book 
to avail themselves of the opportunities existing — or if 
there are none in their neighborhood, to get busy and 
make some. I am told of one professor in Pennsylvania 
who used to travel about from town to town teaching 
labor groups, a class each night in a different town. That 
is real adventure, and it lies right at the gates of all our 
institutions of higher learning. Try it for a year or two, 
and you may find that you have built up a clientele, and 
no longer have to shiver in your boots when you hear a 
rumor that one of your trustees has asked whether it is 
true that you are a Bolshevik ! 


CHAPTER LXXXIX 

THE PROFESSORS’ UNION 

The labor movement at its present stage can, of course, 
not support all the college professors who would like to 
be free, so it becomes necessary to seek another remedy. 
This remedy is obvious; the college professor must do 
what the labor men are doing — agitate, educate, organize. 
The formula, ‘Tn union there is strength,” applies to 
brain workers precisely as to hand workers. You would 
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think the brain workers ought to h?v“ the brains to realize 
this, but they do not, for the re'ison that their class 
prejudices stand in the way, the anarchist attitude which 
goes with the intellectual life. So it comes about that 
college processors are only two or three percent organ- 
ized, while coal miners are sixty or seventy percent or- 
ganized, and gaiment workers and railway men from 
ninety to a hundred percent organized. 

The union of our higher educators is known as the 
American Association University Professors, and we 
have seen it at work a number of institutions. It has 
a total membership of five thousand, among a possible 
membership of some two hundred thousand. Thus two 
or three percent of higher educators pay the cost and 
bear the burden of representing the whole group. They 
publish a quarterly bulletin from their headquarters at 
222 Charles River Road, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
investigate cases of infringement of academic freedom, 
and work out constructive programs of faculty control. 
I have quoted extracts from their reports, the accuracy 
and honesty of which have never been successfully chal- 
lenged. So far as this work goeb it is excellent, but it 
represents only a feeble stait upon the way. 

What spoils the usefulness of the professors’ associa- 
tion is precisely that feeling of class superiority, which 
makes them as fat rabbits to the plutocracy. The first 
aim of the association has apparently been to distinguish 
itself from labor unions, whereas the fact is that it is a 
labor union, an organization of intellectual proletarians, 
who have nothing but their brain-power to sell. In- 
structors at tlie University of California begin on a salary 
of a hundred and fifty dollars a month, at the University 
of Chicago on a hundred and thirty-three dollars a month, 
at the University of Illinois the same, at Yale and Mich- 
igan on a hundred and twenty-five, and at Harvard for 
salaries as low as fifty and one hundred a month — this 
for the glory of a Harvard record! Men who have to 
keep their families, and dress as gentlemen, and purchase 
the tools of a highly specialized trade upon such pay are 
proletarians, and the bulk of them will remain proletarians 
all their lives, and the quicker they realize it the better 
for them. Even though their salaries be raised, and they 
be put in position to acquire a home and a few invest- 
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ments, they remain dependent for the things they value 
most upon an exploiting class, which dominates the in- 
dustry of the country, and therefore inevitably dominates 
its thought. 

This being the case, the college professor’s freedom 
is bound up with the freedom of the working class. He 
may protest to the end of time, but his status will remain 
the same, until the plutocratic empire is overthrown and 
industrial democracy takes its place. After that, the 
status of the professor, as of all intellectual workers, will 
rest in the hands of labor — and this is something which 
is coming, regardless of anything the professor can do. 
Such being the case, it would seem sensible for him to 
study the labor movement and take his place in it — not 
merely in his own interest, but in the interest of the 
intellectual life. I have shown you in the labor colleges 
working-class leaders co-operating with college profes- 
sors; and the significance of this is not merely that edu- 
cational men are helping the industrial revolution; it is 
that the new forces which are preparing to take control 
of society are coming to understand what the intellectual 
life means, and learning to trust those who live that life. 
This is something the importance of which no one can 
exaggerate ; and so I point out to those college professors 
who shut themselves up in their shell of academic snob- 
bery, that the time is coming, and coming soon, when 
they will have cause to wish that they had not been quite 
so haughtily indifferent to the heartbreak of the poor. 

I have on my desk an interesting letter from a Stan- 
ford professor, discussing a problem in etiquette which 
I submitted to him : the story of a young Columbia in- 
structor who refused to obey the casual command of 
Nicholas Miraculous and escort old Pierpont Morgan to 
his car. Says the Stanford professor : 

As I view it, the essence of wage-slavery lies in the accept- 
ance (on both sides) of the assumption that the man who happens 
to “pay'* the wages for work done thereby attains a right to dic- 
tate in the fields of all other thoughts and acts of the employe. 
This is passively so generally accepted that I have always re- 
fused to consider myself in the light of an employe of the presi- 
dent and board, but rather as a co-worker in a mutual administra- 
tion of a trust in which they have their part and I have mine — 
and this despite the fact that they have the undoubted legal power 
to “dismiss” me and I have not that to dismiss them, this being 
merely one of the differentiations of function in the administm- 
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tion of the trust. Authority is an insidious thing. Few can pos- 
sess it without being ruined, and I never heard that Butler was 
among the exceptions. 

This, you will admit, is the dignified attitude of a 
scholar; and I have no doubt that many college profes- 
sors seek to maintain that attitude. All I can do is to 
tell them how they seem to me — as men swimming 
against a powerful current, and it is only a question of 
time before their energy gives out and they move the way 
everything else is moving. An individual may hold out, 
his prestige enabling him to be regarded as a harmless 
eccentric; but the young man who tries to take such an 
attitude will go out and write life insurance or make 
wash-boards. 

The effect of economic inferiority is inescapable and 
automatic ; it produces a psychology of submission, it pro- 
duces a set of customs and manners based upon that, and 
Mrs. Partington, who tried to sweep back the sea with 
her broom, was no more foolish than the college profes- 
sor who imagines that he can have an institution with 
wealthy trustees dominating its financial existence, and 
preserve in that institution a real respect for the intel- 
lectual life, or a real democratic relationship between the 
trustees and their hired servants. 

If this be true, then the dignity of the intellectual 
worker depends upon the establishment of industrial 
democracy; freedom for the college professor awaits the 
overthrow of th^ plutocratic empire. And since the only 
force in our which can achieve that overthrow is 

labor, it follows that the college professor’s hopes are 
bound up with the movement of the workers for freedom. 
A college professor who imagines that he can work for 
faculty control and academic independence, while at the 
same time remaining a conservative in his political and 
economic ideas, is simply a man with water-tight com- 
partments in his brain. 

The forces of industrialism compel the worker to 
organize in larger and larger units, and to take into 
solidarity a wider and wider proportion of the popula- 
tion. Exactly the same forces are compelling the college 
professor, first to realize himself as a class, and second, 
to study the movements of other workers for freedom, 
to become more sympathetic toward them, and more iden- 
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tified with them in interest and action. College profes- 
sors must join their own union; they must set before 
themselves the same goal as miners and railwaymen — to 
organize one hundred per cent of their trade, and de- 
velop a spirit of class loyalty and class discipline. I 
have shown you the indignities endured by college pro- 
fessors, and how pitifully they submit and hold on to 
their jobs; I have shown you individuals and groups 
unceremoniously kicked out, and obediently going out and 
seeking for new jobs. Perhaps it never occurred to you 
to notice what was lacking — 1 have not been able to tell 
about a single strike of college professors in America! 
There have been several cases of student strikes — the 
young are impulsive, so that it has been possible for 
them to act like human beings; but if there has ever been 
a group of college professors in the United States who 
have banded themselves together and said: ‘Tf one^of us 
goes, all of us go,’’ I have not been able to learn of that 
instance. 

No, college professors are like actors; they have their 
individual idiosyncrasies, their jealousies and personal 
superiorities. They do not think of themselves as a class ; 
each one thinks of himself as something impossible to 
duplicate. An official of a school-teacher’s union re- 
marked to me that the price of a teacher is fifty dollars — 
meaning thereby that an increase of that amount in 
salaries would cause a group of teachers to foreswear 
their union and place themselves at the mercy of a 
school-board. Just what is the price of a college profes- 
sor I do not know, but I could cite thousands of cases of 
men who should have stood by a colleague in some flagrant 
case of oppression, but who stayed on and got rewarded 
for loyalty to their masters. 

The all-important fact in the situation is this; any 
time the college professors of America get ready to take 
control of their own destinies, and of the intellectual life 
of their institutions, they can do it. There is not a col- 
lege or university in the United States today which could 
resists the demands of its faculty a hundred percent or- 
ganized and meaning business. Even Nicholas Murray 
Butler would bow his haughty head if the faculty of Co- 
lumbia should rise up and demand for that plutocratic em- 
pire a system of constitutional government. Chancellor 
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Day may pound on the table and tell his faculty that he 
could replace them in an hour and a half, but he would 
find that he could not replace them in a century and a 
half — especially if they took another leaf out of the note- 
book of labor, and set pickets at the gates of Heaven! 
When the college professors of America get ready to go 
on strike, they will have their reasons and their program ; 
they will put these before the student-body and before 
their colleagues in other institutions; nor will they be so 
easy to intimidate with policemen's clubs and court in- 
junctions as are the wage-slaves of factories and mines! 

A humble beginning has been made. The American 
Federation of Teachers, which is a labor union, afiiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, has a local. No. 
120, at the University of Montana. This union was a 
result of the Levine case, and it comprises practically the 
entire faculty. There is a similar local at the University 
of Nbrth Dakota, a consequence of the class st^'nggle 
there. And in New York City is the Teachers' Union of 
New York No. 5, which includes a number of social 
minded college men, including Dewey of Columbia, Ward 
of the Union Theological Seminary, and Overstreet and 
Stairs of the College of the City of New York. The 
president of the American Federation of Teachers writes 
me : 


We have had a few other collegiate and university locals but 
they did not prove y'^ry long-lived, and it was very difficult for us 
to get detailed reasrns for their decline. I presume fear would 
account for most df them. 


CHAPTER XC 

THE PROFESSORS' STRIKE 

The final purpose of this book, you will now realize, 
is to bring about a strike of college professors. The 
next question to be considered is, what are the principles 
upon which this strike shall be based ? 

First and foremost, the question of tenure; which is 
exactly the same thing as the claim of the worker to se- 
curity in his job. The college professor must not forfeit 
his standing except for cause, and upon due and reason- 
able notice. He must have the right which every criminal 
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possesses, of knowing what are the charges against him,, 
and of having a hearing in which he is confronted by his 
accusers, and given the right to cross-question them, and 
to answer their charges and prove them false if he can. 
The decision in his case must rest, not with his masters 
and exploiters, but with his fellow-workers; in other 
words, the ancient right embodied in Magna Carta, to be 
tried by a jury of his peers. These rights are elemental; 
there can be no freedom, no dignity or self-respect for 
any man who does not possess them. They are possessed 
by scholars in all other civilized countries; it is only in 
our sweet land of liberty that scholars are slaves. Says 
James McKeen Cattell : 

That a professor’s salary should depend on the favor of a 
president, or that he should be dismissed without a hearing by a 
president with the consent of an absentee board of trustees, is a 
state of affairs not conceivable in an English or a German uni- 
versity. * 

The reason for this anomaly is that the American 
college has not been organized on the principles of Ameri- 
can government, but on those of American business ; the 
college is not a state, but a factory. I have compared 
Columbia and Minnesota to department-stores and Clark 
and Johns Hopkins to Ford factories ; and in so doing I 
was not merely calling names, but making a diagnosis. 
They are organized upon that basis, and run upon that 
basis, and the problem of changing them is simply one of 
the problems of Americanization. The college must be- 
come a democratic republic, run by its citizens and 
workers. 

That brings us to the second demand of the college 
professor; not merely must he have security in his job, 
he must have collective control of that job, he must say 
how the college shall be conducted, and what higher edu- 
cation shall be. That means that he must take from the 
trustees, and from their hired man, the president, the 
greater part of their present functions. 

I say democracy in education, and you have a vision 
of a great university turned into a debating society, all 
the time which should be spent in ‘‘getting things done"' 
being devoted to squabbling and bickering among various 
factions and cliques of the faculty. That will happen 
sometimes, inevitably; it is one of the incidentals of all 
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beginnings of democfacy to function. But we have been 
trying out democracy in this country for three centuries, 
and we do not have to begin all over again with the 
blunders of our childhood. We know today what a con- 
stitution is ; we understand the differences among the three 
functions of government, the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial; we understand how an executive can be 
democratically chosen, and given authority for a reason- 
able period of time, and loyally obeyed for that time. We 
understand how it is possible to have a thorough and free 
democratic discussion of policy, and to decide by majority 
vote, and then to carry out the will of the majority. If 
we do not know how to do these things, the students will 
teach us, for they are accustomed every year to organize 
a football team, and to thresh out its policies, and elect 
a captain, and then do what he says. On the football 
field .they do not stop to argue about signals ; they play 
the game. 

The question of a constitution for universities is one 
of detail ; you will find a very thorough exposition of it 
in Professor Cattell's book, ‘‘University Control.'' Pro- 
fessor J. E. Kirkpatrick of the University of Michigan 
has worked out practical suggestions. Also the matter is 
being frequently discussed in “School and Society," and 
in the bulletins of the professors' association. We have 
not the space in this book for anything but a brief state- 
ment. It is a pi|oblem of reconciling the rights of many 
different groups^;' A^hich perform many different functions. 
The largest single group upon the board of a college 
should obviously be the faculty, who know most about 
the institution, and have its interests most at heart. The 
alumni should be represented, for their inteiest is real, 
and their services will became more valuable as colleges 
become democratic, and as the spirit of class is broken in 
our society. Likewise the students are entitled to repre- 
sentation, especially the upper classes, which have come 
to know the institution. If the purpose of the college 
is to train men to live and serve in a^ democracy,^ then 
manifestly there should be democracy in their training; 
they should be given encouragement to discuss their own 
needs and purposes, to arrive at collective agreements, 
and to make their will effective 

So long as we have a system of private ownership 
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of natural resources, we shall of course have to have 
trustees who represent money interests. But we should 
endeavor to pare down the powers of this special privi- 
lege group as much as possible ; and especially all faculty 
members should set their face against the idea of any 
interference with teaching, or with the opinions or out- 
side activities of the faculty, by monied men who rep- 
resent ownership and not service in the institution. 

You have followed me from college to college, listing 
the grand dukes and the interlocking directors, and you 
have thought perhaps that 1 condemn these men because 
they are rich, and consider that people who have money 
are ipso facto unfit to have anything to do with educa- 
tion. All I can answer is that I number among my friends 
some rich people, who are ardently striving to abolish 
special privilege from the world; and if any rich man 
wants to come into a college and work for faculty con- 
trol and academic freedom, for the right of service and 
true scholarship to guide our education, I will bid that 
man welcome, and will promise to make no complaint 
because he happens to be president of six national banks, 
director of eight railroads, ten steel companies and a 
dozen pickle factories and sausage mills. The world for 
which I am working is a world of freedom and fair play; 
my kingdom of heaven is open to all, and any man may 
do his part to make it real on earth. All that I insist is 
that the rich man shall renounce his class and his class 
interests; he shall turn traitor to that predatory group 
which now controls our country and its thinking. 

I do not expect many of the interlocking trustees to 
accept this invitation. I do expect, however, that de- 
velopments in our public affairs will force a constantly 
increasing number of college professors to realize the 
intolerable nature of their present position,^ and to take 
up the work of educating their colleagues and the general 
public. These men will come to realize the broad nature 
of their task; how the roots of our academic problem go 
down into the very deeps of our political and economic 
life. The need of the college professor is one with the 
need of the citizen and the worker; and so, when you 
agitate for academic democracy and freedom of teaching, 
you are educating the community and taking your part 
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in that class struggle -which is the dominant fact of our 
time. 

You will find that the struggle calls for its heroes 
and its martyrs, in universities as in factories and mines. 
To college piofessors who read this book — and especially 
the young ones — I say: what is life without a little adven- 
ture? You will not starve; no educated man need starve 
in America, if he keeps command of his inner forces, 
and uses but a small quantity of that shrewdness with 
which his enemies are so well provided. And surely *.t 
is not too much to ask that among the two hundred thou- 
sand instructors in American colleges there should arise 
just a few who are capable of combining intelligence and 
self-sacrifice ! 

What are you? You teach history, perhaps; you 
handle the bones of dead heroes, the ashes of martyrs are 
the stuff with which you work. Or you teach literature ; 
the spirits of thousands of idealists come to your study, 
and cry out to you in your dreams. Or perhaps you are 
a scientist; if so, remind yourself how Socrates drank 
the hemlock cup with dignity, in order that men might 
be free to use their reason; how Galileo was tortured in 
a dungeon, in order that modern science might be born. 
Is it then too much to ask that you should risk your 
monthly pay check, to save the minds of the young men 
and women of our time ? Think of these things, the next 
time you are summoned by your dean for a scolding, and 
tell him that a jpollege professor remains an American 
citizen, and that he does not sell all his brains for two 
or three hundred dollars a month! 

I ask for a little personal boldness, also a little for 
your institution. What if the new endowment does not 
come, and you cannot get the new buildings you had hoped 
for? The best work of men’s brains has been done in 
garrets, and not in marble halls. Remember the glorious 
example of Johns Hopkins and Clark in the old days! 
It is really possible for a university to remain small, and 
for everybody in it to starve along and serve the unfolding 
spirit of man. You do not know the possibilities of sacri- 
fice that lie in a group of scholars and thinkers until you 
try; even your students would be willing to work and 
earn money for their institution, if it were put up to 
them as a new crusade. Yes, and you would find here 
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and there an alumnus who would understand and help. 
I do not urge that you should refuse money when it is 
offered on k)nest terms; all I mean is that you should 
make plain your policy, that money has no voice in the 
control of the institution, which knows but one loyalty — to 
the truth — and but one instrument — ^the open mind — and 
but one method — investigation and free discussion. Say 
to your would-be benefactors : we are educators ; we know 
what the pursuit of knowledge is, and we teach it ; if you 
wish to help in that, well and good ; otherwise we go our 
way alone. I conclude this chapter with three stanzas 
written by Ralph Chaplin, one of America's greatest poets, 
whom the United States government has held in prison 
for the last five years, and plans to hold for fifteen years 
longer, on account of his political opinions. 

Mourn not the dead that in the cool earth lie — 

Dust unto dust — 

The calm, sweet earth that mothers all who die 
As all men must. 

Mourn not your captive comrades who must dwell — 

Too strong to strive — 

Within each steel-bound coffin of a cell, 

Buried alive. 

But rather mourn the apathetic throng — 

The cowed and meek — 

Who see the world’s great anguish and its wrong 
And dare not speak! 


CHAPTER XCI 

EDUCATING THE EDUCATORS 

There is another group in the colleges which, must 
help to reform them, and that is the students. I have 
already shown that the student-boc^ alone cannot domi- 
nate a college for any length of time ; but in the student 
body is always a little group of thinking men, and these 
constitute a leaven which can work mighty changes in a 
great mass of solid dough. 

The first organized effort of college students to edu- 
cate themselves, and incidentally to educate their edu- 
cators, was the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, which 
was founded by the writer some eighteen years ago. That 
was after I had come out from nine years of college and 
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university life without knowing that the modern Social- 
ist movement existed ; I resolved to- do what I could to 
make it less easy for the plutocracy to accomplish that 
feat in future. Some twenty or thirty people got to- 
gether in Nenr York City, and elected Jack London as 
president, and he delivered his famous address. ‘'Revolu- 
tion, within the shuddering walls of the Universities of 
California, Chicago, Harvard and Yale. We were care- 
ful to specify our purpose: “to promote an intelligent in- 
terest in the study of Socialism” ; but even with that 
moderate statement, only a few institutions would let us 
in under our own evil name, and we had to disguise our- 
selves as liberal societies, and open forums, and social 
science clubs. 

The name Socialism became so unpopular during the 
recent flood-tide of patriotism, that the organization has 
now clcilled itself the League for Industrial Democracy. 
It has as its directors the Reverend Norman Thomas, 
editor of “The World Tomorrow,'^ and Harry Laidler, 
author of an excellent text-book, which ought to be used 
in every college, “Socialism in Thought and Action.” 
The purpose of the league is declared to be “education 
for a new social order, based on production for use and 
not for profit.” It undertakes “research work, the de- 
velopment of pamphlet literature, and the thinking 
through of concrete problems of social ownership.” 
The president is Professor Robert Morss Lovett of the 
University of Gi icago, and the vice-presidents are 
Charles P. Steinmetz, Evans Clark, Florence Kelley and 
Arthur Gleason. The league holds a winter convention 
in New York and a summer conference lasting a week, 
at Camp Tamiment, belonging to the Rand School. The 
address of the league is 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Recently another student organization has entered the 
field, the National Student Forum, product of the labors 
of a group of young Harvard liberals, with John Roths- 
child as secretary. They publish a fortnightly paper, 
“The New Student,” at 2929 Broadway, New York; they 
have drawn up a “preamble,” which is so much to the 
point that I quote it in full : 

“Realizing that these are times of rapid social 
change, the liberal spirited students of America are 
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building this, organization as an instrument of orderly 
progress* 

“It is apparent to them that if the social changes now 
in process are to proceed sanely, those whose education 
is fitting them for positions of leadership must be better 
informed than hitherto regarding the contemporary af- 
fairs of the world in which they live. The students who 
founded The National Student Forum are aware that al- 
ready in almost every institution of learning there is a 
group of students whose interest in social problems has 
brought them together into some local organization. It 
is their belief that to be of influence in the student life of 
America the scattered groups must effect an association 
through which they may learn from one another’s expe- 
rience, and publicly share the search for new light. 

“With this in mind they have founded and now main- 
tain The National Student Forum. They dedicate this 
organization to the cultivation of the scientifically inquir- 
ing mind ; they declare it unbiased in any particular con- 
troversy, yet permitting within itself the expression of 
every bias; they declare its one principle to be freedom 
of expression, for they realize that without intellectual 
liberty the students of America cannot attain the com- 
pleteness of vision and the social understanding which 
will enable them to be effective in the progress of the 
community.” 

As an illustration of the activities of this group I 
mention that the Harvard Liberal Club, during the year 
1922, had sixty luncheon speakers in five months, in- 
cluding such radicals as Clark Getts, Lincoln Steffens, 
Florence Kelley, Raymond Robins, Frank Tannenbaum, 
Roger Baldwin, Percy Mackaye, Clare Sheridan, Norman 
Angell, and W. E. B. Dubois; properly balanced by a 
group of respectable people, including Admiral Sims, 
Hamilton Holt, President Eliot, and a nephew of Lord 
Bryce. What it means to the students of one of our uni- 
versities to have such a corrective to the provincialism 
of its curriculum is something which only the students 
themselves can tell you, after they have had a chance to 
notice the difference. They come with bright eyes and 
eager faces, they listen and applaud, and they stay for 
hours to ask questions. They go away, knowing at least 
this much : that there are ideas in the world which are not 
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tedious and dusty, and that the free use of the intellectual 
faculties can be as interesting as fraternity gossip and 
waving flags at gladiatorial combats. 

So to the little group who come from free-thinking 
homes, or from the working classes, and do not mean to 
sell out their own people, I say : face the gales of ridicule 
and scolding, and see to it that while you are in college 
the students become acquainted with modern ideas. Get 
together a little group, and invite in speakers of all shades 
of opinion, and if the radical ones are barred, make an 
issue of it, and agitate for freedom of discussion. Join 
with those members of the faculty who are sympathetic 
to your point of view, extend their influence among the 
student-body, and back them up in controversies with 
the administration. Constitute yourself a ferment and 
leaven the dough-heads ! I do not mean by this that you 
should be “fresh,” or should go out of your way to seek 
trouble. Take the time to study, and know what you are 
talking about, so that when you take a position you will 
not be easily put down. When you have really studied 
and thought, then do not be afraid of being laughed at; 
for you will surely never do anything new or worthwhile 
in your life without being laughed at by fools and idlers. 

Choose the big issues, and choose men and women 
who really have something to bring to the student-body. 
You will find them nearly always willing to come — all 
except the conservatives; but invite these also, and keep 
after them, and advertise the fact that you have done it. 
You have nothing ’ to fear from their arguments, how- 
ever masterful may be their air; we can handle them, I 
promise you — I have been through the whole question 
from A to Z, I have read the best that the opposition has 
to produce, and they cannot refute the claims of the 
workers for freedom, for social justice, and for light. If 
I had only one message to give to college students, it 
would be this; there exists in the modern revolutionary 
movement a vast treasure of idealism and inspiration, 
which your elders seek by every means in their power to 
keep from you. This treasure is your birthright, and to 
make it yours is your life’s great success. 

That they cannot answer the arguments of the social 
rebels, is something which the League of the Old Men 
knows perfectly well, and that is why they are afraid of 
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us. In the literature of the Better America Federation 
of California it is again and again admitted that the im- 
mature minds of the young cannot be trusted to resist 
the temptations of idealism ; if they meet these beautiful- 
sounding ideas they adopt them — and so they must be kept 
from knowing that the ideas exist 1 The soundness of 
this fear has been proven, wherever free discussion has 
been tried out. For example, in the state of Colorado, 
one of the great centers of metal mining and corruption 
in our country, the various colleges organized a State 
League for Debating, and they held a debate on the “open 
shop/’ and one of the teachers reported to me the re- 
sults. There were eleven members of the “team,” and 
they came from the homes of the employing classes, and 
everyone of them believed in the “American plan.” At 
the end of the debate two were in doubt and nine opposed 
to the plan! Another team consisted of four womep, and 
three of these were converted. 

There is another interesting college movement, which 
has taken its rise in the West, under the leadership of B. 
M. Cherrington, a young Y. M. C. A. worker of the new 
type, who has seen the light and is preaching the social 
gospel. This organization is taking college students out 
into industry in the summer-time, not merely to earn 
money, but to learn the facts about labor conditions, and 
to understand them. The students are required to read 
books on the subject, and to prepare papers on what they 
have found. There was a street railway strike, in which 
more than sixty persons were shot. The students at- 
tended the conferences over this strike, and heard both 
sides presented. At the end of the summer^s work they 
held a convention and drew up a statement, as follows : 

“Having been associated, under the leadership of men 
of high ideals and Christian motives, for the purpose of 
intensive study of the human factor in industry, and hav- 
ing, as a result, come to a realization of the present 
seriousness and possible disastrous results of the turmoil 
and unrest which is now gripping the industrial world; 
and further realizing that those who are to become the 
business, professional and political leaders of tomorrow, 
the present college men, are, through lack of knowledge 
of and interest in these conditions, not only neglecting a 
vital part of their education, but are actually committing 
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an injustice against humanity in fall»^-g to prepare them- 
selves to meet the inevitable crisis, we, the members of 
the Denver Summer Study Group Qi 1920, undertake to 
expand that organization under the name “The Collegiate 
Industrial Research Movement/' 

The same thing is being done by the Young Women's 
Christian Association. There was 'a movement of this 
kind under the direction of Miss Caroline Goforth, and 
I heard an interesting story about one of the girls, who 
was running an elevator, and had her foot caught and 
injured. She was dressed like a “lady," and looked like 
one, and the surgeon took her for a passenger, and was 
courteous and helpful — until he discovered that she was 
an employe, when he became abrupt and negligent. Our 
.interlocking newspapers profess to wonder at the exist- 
ence of “parlor Bolshevists" and “pink tea Socialists," 
and m^iy be interested to know how such creatures are 
made. Here was one made in a few minutes, by sharing 
the actual bitter experience of the workers ! 

I have narrated how the working class students at 
Bryn Mawr proceeded to unionize the “help" at that col- 
lege. This is another work which liberal students may 
undertake with profit at many American colleges and 
universities. I have already referred to the experience 
of a group of students who set out ten years ago to re- 
form conditions of labor at the University of Wisconsin. 
They organized an industrial union of all working stu- 
dents ; the universj^'ty authorities tried to break it up, and 
threatened to exp|*i a group of forty active students from 
their jobs — and therefore from the university. They 
locked out a hundred and fifty from the University Com- 
mons. But the students succeeded in getting publicity; 
they brought in labor organizers, who surveyed the work- 
ing conditions, and showed up the graft in the running 
of the university dining-rooms, the purchasing of milk 
and other supplies. They showed that two carloads of 
potatoes had been allowed to rot, that a car of apples had 
been allowed to freeze; also that the university was 
working girls in violation of the state industrial law. 

The interlocking regents were called in, and also the 
board of visitors, and there was great excitement. One 
of the students reminded President Van Hise that the 
Milwaukee Trades and Labor Assembly controlled a 
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hundred and fifty thousand votes ; which apparently pro- 
duced the effect intended, for the business manager of 
the university retired. The interlocking trustees showed 
their appreciation of his fidelity to the principles of ex- 
ploitation by immediately calling him to become president 
of Tufts College! Tufts gave him an honorary degree, 
and Brown and Clark followed suit, and now he is chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Security League ! 


CHAPTER XCII 

THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH 

I have ventured to suggest student representation on 
boards controlling our colleges ; and perhaps you thought 
I was showing too much confidence in student wisdom. 
Fortunately I can show you a few places where students 
are beginning to take up the problems of their own 
educating, and to find fault with the courses served out to 
them by the interlocking directorate. For exami)le, Mt. 
Holyoke, a woman's college with a thousand students, 
located at South Hadley, Massachusetts; they have or- 
ganized the '‘Mt. Holyoke College Community," gov- 
erned entirely by committees of students and faculty. I 
note that they are fully aware of the various functions of 
government, and how to make a democracy work. They 
have arranged "an executive body consisting of the acting 
President of the College Community (a student) and the 
presidents of various student and faculty organizations; 
a legislative body consisting of one member for every 
fifteen students and one for every five members of the 
faculty; and a judicial body consivSting of five students 
and two members of the faculty." Also these students 
have organized a committee on the curriculum, and three 
hundred and forty of them have reported "a strong de- 
mand for the elimination of required Latin and mathe- 
matics, and for the requirement of physiology and 
economics; also for modern government and hygiene." 

More significant yet, the students of Barnard have got 
busy, right under the nose of Nicholas Miraculous 1 They 
organized a committee on their own initiative, and have 
constructed an "ideal" curriculum. Listen to what these 
progressive young ladies purpose requiring of freshmen; 
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a course on the history o£ mankind, counting ten points, 
synthetic survey course designed to bring out the chief 
aspects of man's relation to his environment by tracing 
present conditions and tendencies to historic processes; 
the physical nature of the universe .... man as a prod- 
uct of evolution .... the early history of man . . . . 
the concept of culture .... the historical processes 
leading to present cultural conditions .... modern 
problems, political, economic and social." Next they 
want a course, counting six points, in human biology and 
psychology, “giving an outline of human development 
and distribution on earth, man in relation to his nearest 
kin, a survey of human powers and functions, an intro- 
duction to general biology, the structure of the human 
body, outlines of embryology, functions of the body and 
their inter-relationships" — and laboratory work on all 
these "problems. Also — imagine young ladies actually 
putting such things on paper ! — they ask for : 

“Specific human development of the sex-repruductive- 
child bearing function. 

a. “The facts of structure, functions, development 

and hygiene of the sex and reproductive appa- 
ratus of the male and female. 

b. “The outstanding facts of maternity and pa- 

ternity. 

c. “Effects of sex on individual human development 

from fertilization to maturity. 

d. “The na .ure and power of the sex impulse. 

e. “The gradually developed sex controls imposed 

on the individual by society. 

f. “The pathological effects of perverse and un- 

social uses of sex in society. 

g. “The facts underlying a satisfactory adjustment 

in marriage and homemaking." 

Also they want a course in “general mathematical 
analysis," counting six points; “the technique of expres- 
sion," counting two points ; and “English literature," 
counting six points, with the aim “to present literature 
as an aspect of life; the emphasis throughou!; is there- 
fore on subject matter rather than on technical or his- 
torical problems." 

Yes; and also these young ladies of Barnard have 
taken up the problem of having Nicholas Miraculous tell 
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them whom they may listen to. It was declared to them 
that the good repute of the college must be preserved, and 
after an argument they submitted to that imposition; 
but one thing they laid down very emphatically — they 
want the college authorities to give up the idea of pro- 
tecting their tender young minds ! As they put it : 

‘‘Resolved, that it is the feeling of the Student Coun- 
cil: 

“That there is nothing gained in shielding students 
during four years from problems and ideas they must 
face during the rest of their life, and 

“That if they are considered incapable of rational 
judgment upon theories presented to them, the solution 
lies in further training in scientific method rather than in 
quarantine from ideas, and 

“That a reputation for fearless open-mindedness is 
more to be desired for an academic institution thai^ ma- 
terial prosperity.’' 

Also the Harvard students are waking up, under the 
influence of the Liberal Club. They have been discuss- 
ing the subject of education, calling in various professors 
and deans to address them, and last spring the members 
of the corporation and the board of overseers were the 
guests of the club, to consider inaugurating the English 
tutorial system at Harvard. Also Harvard has a co- 
operative society, with three students upon its board of 
directors, and the Barnard students are planning a co- 
operative book-store, to be run entirely by themselves. 

Such things as this have a way of spreading; they 
are spreading rapidly in Germany, where there is a move- 
ment of insurgent youth, taking steps to form a “World 
League of Youth,” to make over the thinking and the 
social life of mankind. You will no doubt admit that the 
youth of Germany have justification for being discon- 
tented with the management of their Fatherland. Let 
me quote from their manifesto: 

“Comrades! We are united in the hatred of the in- 
stitutions of our social life and of our time. We ask 
ourselves : Whose fault are these institutions, this civiliza- 
tion? On whose conscience rest these political systems, 
these schools, these churches, these politics, these news- 
paper and so much else? The ‘adult’ people 
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Again, here is a statement from one of the leaders of 
this new and vitally important movement: 

‘'The unifying characteristic, indeed the only sense of 
the youth movement is this: we no longer want to obey 
laws, coercions, customs that come to us from the out- 
side and that have aims without a living, inner meaning 
to ourselves. We want to form our lives in accordance 
with laws that are within us, laws toward which alone we 
feel a responsibility.” 

Our own country has been more fortunate than Ger- 
many; we have still a great measure of prosperity, we 
are not yet in the pit of hell with Central Europe. But 
we are sliding, and sliding fast, and those who run our 
country do not know how to stop the process. I have 
shown you the League of the Old Men, suppressing 
thought and wrecking the world; and now here is the 
answer — the League of Youth ! The Old Men were 
raised in the old order, their thinking is bound by its 
limitations. But we, the youth of the world, live in a new 
age, and have new problems to deal with. We cannot 
well do worse than our elders have done; we may very 
easily do better. Since we have longer to live in this 
world than our elders, we have surely the right to save 
it if we can! 


CHAPTER XCIII 

‘ THE OPEN FORUM 

I am writing in a time of reaction, but already the 
streaks of dawn are beginning to show. We are soon to 
witness the social revolution in Western Europe, and it 
will not be possible to keep these ideas from stirring the 
minds of young America. Our politics will change, and 
with that change will come freedom in our state uni- 
versities, and the privately endowed institutions will be 
forced to come along. Just what will happen in the great 
centers of snobbery, such as Columbia and Princeton and 
Pennsylvania, I do not attempt to predict; perhaps their 
faculties will wake up and take control of their own desti- 
nies, or perhaps we shall see in our political life some 
violent revolutionary change, which will sweep the pluto- 
cratic endowments out of existence all at once. I am 
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not advocating such a procedure, but I see our ruling 
classes doing everything in their power to force it, and 
if their efforts should succeed, we may see very quick 
reforms in American higher education. 

What is it that I want? What should I do if I had 
my own unhampered way? Should I kick out all the 
reactionary professors, and turn Columbia and Princeton 
and Pennsylvania into Socialist propaganda clubs? If 
I could have my way, I should not commit a single vio- 
lation of the principles of academic freedom for which 
I have pleaded in this book. The trustees and the presi- 
dents should of course be laid on the shelf, for these are 
administrative officials, and properly removable when a 
change of policy is desired. This would apply equally 
to the deans as administrators; but so far as the teachers 
are concerned, I would do them the honor to set them 
free, and plead with them to open their eyes to the 
new dawn of social justice. Just as there are thousands 
of members of the clergy who would jump up with a 
shout if they knew they could cease preaching fairy tales 
without losing their jobs, so there are thousands of col- 
lege professors who would consider the truth if it were 
presented to them, and would teach it if they were en- 
couraged. 

As for the aged-minded ones — what I should do with 
them is to compete them out of business. I really believe 
in truth, and in the power of truth to confute error; I 
take my stand on the sentence of Wendell Phillips: “If 
anything cannot stand the truth, let it crack.'' What I 
ask is free discussion; what I want in the colleges is that 
both faculty and students should have opportunity to hear 
all sides of all questions, and especially those questions 
which lie at the heart of the great class struggle of our 
time. What I should do to the college would be to in- 
troduce a few live young professors who know modern 
ideas, and would lecture on modern books and modern 
political movements, explaining the revolutionary spirit 
which is vitalizing history, philosophy, religion and art. 
You would see in a year or two how the students thronged 
to these live men, and how the old men would have to 
wake up and fight for their prestige. 

This is the plan of the open forum, and I urge groups 
of young professors and students everywhere to take their 
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stand on that. We desperately need men to lift their 
voices in this cause just now, for in the last eight bitter 
years the American people have shown that they have no 
idea what free speech means — no trace of such an idea! 
We sent one or two thousand men to jail for the crime 
of expressing unpopular opinion; as I write, four years 
after the armistice, we are still holding seventy-six such 
men in torment, and the great mass of authority which 
controls our politics, our press and our pulpits shows that 
it has no conception w^hatever of the right of a man to 
advocate an unpopular belief, or of the danger to soc^’ety 
involved in the crushing of minority opinion. 

It is not too much to say that in America today it is 
a general and firmly held conviction that to believe and 
teach certain ideas is a crime. And from where shall 
we expect opposition to this survival of savagery among 
us, if not from our universities, which are supposed to 
be dedicated to the search for truth? It is the shame of 
our time that our colleges and universities have been silent 
while freedom of opinion has been strangled in America. 
Right here is the crucial issue, here is where the call for 
academic heroes and martyrs goes out. The few of us 
who believe in the truth have an organization, which will 
back you and furnish you with ammunition in this fight; 
if you do not know its literature, write to the American 
Civil Liberties Union, New York City. 

I have heard the arguments of the reactionaries, their 
cries of horror at the idea that the sensitive minds of the 
young should l:|f exposed to the corruption of vicious 
and incendiary ideas. To this the answer is plain: if 
any parent wants to keep his child from thinking, there 
is no law to deny him this power, but he should keep 
that child at home, and not send it to an institution 
which exists for the purpose of training young men and 
women to use the faculties of the mind. Colleges and uni- 
versities are places, or should be places, for those who 
wish to think; and for any institution making such a 
pretense there can be but one rule of procedure, which 
is that all ideas are given a hearing and tried out in the 
furnace of controversy. 

I am aware, of course, that there are lunatics in the 
world, and an infinite variety of cranks and bores — my 
mail is burdened with their writings, and they keep my 
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door bell buzzing. I do not mean to say that college 
platforms should be turned over to such people; what I 
do say is, that whenever any considerable group of think- 
ing people claim to have important new ideas to teach 
the world, they should be given a hearing in colleges, 
and if their ideas are unsound, let it be the business of 
the college to produce some one on the same platform to 
expose that unsoundness. The one thing that should 
never be heard inside college walls, or in connection with 
college policy, is that ideas should be suppressed because 
they are ‘‘dangerous” — ^because, in other words, they 
might win converts if they were given a hearing ! 

I met on my journey a horrified university trustee, 
who exclaimed : “What ! You would permit anarchists and 
I. W. W.’s to speak at our institution?” 

My answer was a counter-question: “Do you think 
that anarchism is right, or that it is wrong?” . 

The answer was : “Wrong !” 

“Then,” I said, “why are you afraid to hear it?” 

“I am not afraid for myself, but when you are deal- 
ing with young minds” — ^and there you are; we must 
protect the minds of the young! It is hard for the old 
to realize that the young may have older minds, having 
grown up in a world with better means of thinking and of 
spreading ideas. 

We deported Emma Goldman, and thought we had 
thereby prevented the spread of anarchism ; which shows 
that whatever else our colleges and universities have done, 
they have not taught us the psychology of martyrdom. I 
agree with the university trustee in thinking that anar- 
chism is wrong — at least for a hundred years or so ; but my 
way of handling Emma Goldman would have been to run 
her on a lecture tour in every American college and uni- 
versity, in a debate with some thoroughly trained expert 
in the history of social evolution. I would have let all 
the students hear her, and keep her until midnight answer- 
ing questions ; so, if there was truth in her views it would 
have spread, and if there was error the students would 
have been inoculated against it for life. 

Some years ago I wrote that I should like to send 
every clergyman in the United States to jail for a week; 
this not out of any ill will for the church, but as a step 
toward prison reform. In thd same way I should like 
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to see our college students go to jail; or barring that,' 
I should like to have the prisoners come to the colleges, 
to tell the students how men bec6n^-e criminals, and what 
society could do about it. Some' of the most interesting 
men I ever met were criminals, and others were tramps, 
and others were social revolutionists. I should like to see 
all college students go to work in factories, and I should 
like to see the leaders of labor, both conservatives and 
radicals, brought to the colleges to tell the students about 
industrial problems. L.et the employers come also — both 
sides would be more careful of their facts if they knew 
they had to present them before a jury of wide-awake stu- 
dents and highly trained faculty members. What a serv- 
ice the college might perform, in toning down the bitter- 
ness of the class struggle, if the faculty made it their 
business to invite both sides in every labor dispute to 
comQ and justify themselves: if the faculty would keep 
at it, and accept no refusal, but “smoke out’’ the arrogant 
ones, who take, either publicly or privately, the old-style 
attitude of “the public be damned !” 

That is my program for colleges — to discuss the vital 
ideas, the subjects that men are arguing and fighting over, 
the problems that must be solved if our society is not 
to be rent by civil war. Everybody is interested in these 
questions, old and young, rich and poor, high and low, 
and if you deal with them you solve several vexing 
problems at once. You solve the problem of getting stu- 
dents to study,/ and also the problem of student morals; 
you turn youri^< ollege from a country club to which ele- 
gant young gentlemen come to wear good clothes and play 
games, and more or less in secret to drink and carouse — 
you turn it from that into a place where ideas are taken 
seriously, and the young learn the use of the most won- 
derful tool that the human race has so far developed, 
that of experimental science. 

When you understand this weapon and its powers, 
you are no longer afraid of the specters and the goblins, 
the dragons and devils and other monsters which haunted 
the imagination of our racial childhood. You know ; you 
know precisely, and you know certainly, and so you are 
free from fear; you go out into life as a young warrior 
with an enchanted sword, all powerful against all enemies. 
To forge that sword and train you in the care of it and 
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the use of it — that is the true task of our institutions of 
higher education. To that end the call goes out to all 
men and women, who have learned to believe in reason, 
and wish to have it vindicated and used in the world. 
Our educational system today is in the hands of its last 
organized enemy, which is class greed and selfishness 
based upon economic privilege. To slay that monster is 
to set free all the future. If this book helps to make 
clear the issue, and to bring fresh recruits to the army 
of emancipation, its purpose will be served and its author 
will be content. 

It was my original intention to write a book dealing 
with our whole educational system ; but as you have seen, 
the mass of material dealing with colleges alone proved 
sufficient to make a full-sized book. It is my purpose 
to follow this with a second volume, dealing with the 
public schools, and entitled “The Goslings.^' • 
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Proposition to Reprint 

The Early Books of Upton Sinclair 

All the books written by me from 1901 to 
1911 are now out of print and unobtainable. 
These include : 

“Manassas,” which Jack London called 
“The best Civil War book I have read.” 

“Samuel the Seeker,” which Frederik van 
Eeden, the Diit^h poet and novelist, con- 
sidered my best novel. 

“The Metropolis,” a novel protraying" the 
“Four Hundred” of New York, which caused 
a sensation in its day. 

“The Moneychangers,” a novel dealing 
Witth the causes of the panic of 1907. 

“The Journal of Arthur Stirling,” which 
is my favorite among my early books. 

“Jimmie Higgins,” a novel of the war, pub- 
lished in 1918, and already out of print. 

It is my wish to reprint these six books 
in a uniform edition, both cloth-bound and 
paper-bound. The price will be 60 cents a 
copy paper and $1.20 a copy cloth. In order 
to obtain the necessary capital for this publi- 
cation I wish to hear from those who will 
agree to tak<'. the six volumes, in sets put up 
in a box. The price will be $2.50 per set 
paper-bound and $5.00 per set cloth-bound. 
You need not send the money; all I want is 
to know how many of my readers wiU take 
these books when they are published. If a 
sufficient number of guarantees are received 
the books will be issued in the summer of 
1923. The very low price in sets is intended 
only for advance orders, and will not be re- 
peated. 

UPTON SINCLAIR, 

Pasadena, California. 



Who Owns the Press, and Why? 

When you read your daily paper, are you reading 
facts or propaganda? And whose propaganda? 

Who furnishes the raw material for your thoughts 
about llfe^ Is It hone|^ material? 

No man can ask more important questions than 
these; and^ here for the first time the questions are 
answered in a book. 

THE BRASS CHECK 

A Study of American Journalism 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 

Read the record of this book to August, 1920: Published 
in February, 1920; first edition, 23.000 paper-bound copies, 
sold in two weeks. Second edition, 21.000 paper-bound, 
sold before it could be put to press. Third edition, 15,000 
and fourth edition, 12,000, sold. Fifth edition, 15,00^ in 
press. Paper for sixth edition, 110,000, just shipped n*om 
the mill. The third and fourth editions are printed on 
“number one news”; the sixth w’ill be printed on a carload 
of lightweight brown wrapping paper — all we could get 
in a hurry. 

The first cloth edition, 16,500 copies, all sold; a carload 
of paper for the second edition, 40,000 copies, has Just 
reached our printer — and so we dare to advertise! 

Ninety thousand copies of a book sold in six months — 
and published by the author, with no advertising, and only 
a few scattered reviews! What this means is that the 
American people want to know the truth about their news- 
papers. They have found the truth in “The Brass Check” 
and they are calling for it by telegraph. Put these books 
on your counter, and you will see, as one doctor wrote us— - 
“they melt away like the snow.” 

From the pastor of the Community Church, New York; 

“I am writing to thank you for sending me a copy 
of your new book, ‘The Brass Check.’ Although it 
arrived only a few days ago, I have already read it 
through, every word, and have loaned it to one of my 
colleagues for reading. The book is tremendous. I 
have never read a more strongly consistent argument 
or one so formidably buttressed by facts. You have 
proved your case to the handle. I again take satis- 
faction in saluting you not only as a great novelist, 
but as the ablest pamphleteer in America today. I 
am already passing around the word in my church 
and taking orders for the book.” — John Haynes 
Holmes. 

440 pages. Single copy, paper, 60o postpaid; tltree copies, 
fl.50; ten copies, $4.50. Single copy, doth, $1.20 
postpaid; three copies, $3.00; ten copies, $9.00 


Address: UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, Cal. 



They Call Me Carpenter 

By UPTON SINCLAIR 

W OULD you like to meet Jesus? Would yon 
care to walk dowtii^roadway with him in 
the year 1922? What would he order for din- 
ner in a lobster palace? What would he do in 
a beauty parlor? What would he make of a 
permanent wave? What would he say to Mary 
Magna, million dollar queen of the movies? Ana 
how would he guet the pillars of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church? How would he behave at strike 
headquarters? What would he say at a mass 
meeting of the '‘reds”? And what would the 
American Legion do to him? 

Frem the "Survey'* : 

“Upton Sinclair has a reputation for rushing In where 
angels fear to tread. He has done it again and. artist that 
he is, has mastered the most difficult theme with ease and 
sureness. That the figure of Jesus Is woven into a novel 
which is glorious fun, in Itself will shock many people. But 
the graphic arts have long been given the liberty of treat- 
ing His life in a contemporary setting — why not the novelist? 

“Hey wood Broun and other critics notwithstanding, It 
must be stated that Sinclair has treated the figure of Christ 
with a reverence far more sincere than that of writings in 
which His presence is .shrouded in pseudo-mystic inanity. 
By an artistry borrowed from the technique of modern ex- 
pressionist fiction, he ha.s combined downright realism with 
an extravagant imaginativeness in which the appearance of 
Christ is no more improper than It is in the actual dreams 
of hundreds of thousands of devout Christians, 

“Like all of Sinclair’s writings, this book Is, of course, 
a Socialist tract ; but here — in a spirit which entirely de- 
stroys Mr. Brou i’s charge that he has made Christ the 
spokesman of one class — he is unmerciful in his exposure 
of the sins of the poor as well as of the rich, and directs 
at the comrades in radical movements a sermon which every 
churchman will gladly endorse. 

“It is not necessary to recommend a book that will find 
its way into thousands of homes. Incidentally one wonders 
how a story so colloquially American — Mr. Broun considers 
this bad taste— can possibly be translated into the Hunga- 
rian, the Chinese and the dozen or so other languages in 
which Sinclair’s books are devoured by the common people 
of the world." 

Price, $1.75 cloth, postpaid. 

Order from 

UPTON SINCLAIR, 

Pasadena, California 


A book which has been absolutely boycotted by the 
literary reviews of America. 

THE PROFITS OF RELIGION 

By Upton Sinclair 

A STUDY of Supernaturalism as a Source of 
Income and a Shield to Privilege; the first 
examination in any language of institutionalized 
religion from the economic point of view. ‘‘Has the 
labour as well as the merit of breaking virgin soil/' 
writes Joseph McCabe. The book has had practically 
no advertising and only two or three reviews in 
radical publications ; yet forty thousand copies have 
been sold in the first year. 

From the Rev. John Haynes Holmes: “I must coiffess 
that it has fairly made me writhe to read these pages, not 
because they are untrue or unfair, but on the contrary, be- 
cause I know them to be the real facts. I love the church 
as I love my home, and therefore it is no pleasant experience 
to be made to face such a story as this which you have told. 
It had to be done, however, and I am glad you have done 
it, for my interest in the church, after all, is more or less 
incidental, whereas my interest in religion is a fundamental 
thing. . . . Let me repeat again that I feel that you have 
done us all a service in the writing of this book. Our 
churches today, like those of ancient Palestine, are the abode 
of Pharisees and scribes. It is as spiritual and helpful a 
thing now as it was in Jesus^ day for that fact to be re- 
vealed.’' 

From Luther Burbank: “No one has ever told ‘the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth’ more 
faithfully than Upton Sinclair in ‘The Profits of Religion.’ ” 

From Louis Untermeyer : “Let me add my quavering 
alto to the chorus of applause of ‘The Profits of Religion.’ 
It is something more than a book — it is a Workl” 

315 pages. Single copy, 60c postpaid; three copies, 
$1.50; ten copies, $4.50; By freight or express, collect, 
twenty-five copies at 40c per copy; 100 copies at 38c; 500 
copies at 36c,* 1,000 copies at 35c. Single copy, cloth, $1.20 
postpaid; three copies, $3.00; ten copies, $9.00. By freight 
or express, collect, twenty-five copies at 80c per copy; 100 
copies at 76c; 500 copies at 72c; 1,000 copies at 70c. 



A New Novel by Upton Sinclair 

100 % 

THE STORY OF A PATRIOT 

^IJ^OULD you like to go behind the scenes and 
see the '^invisible government’' of your country 
saving you from the Bolsheviks and the Reds? 
Would you like to meet the secret agents and pro- 
vocateurs of “Big Business,” to know what they 
look like, how they talk and what they are doing to 
make the world safe for democracy? Several of 
these gentlemen have been haunting the home of 
Upton Sinclair during the past three years and he 
h^is had the idea of turning the tables and investi- 
gating the investigators. He has put one of them, 
Peter Gudge by name, into a book, together with 
Peter’s ladyloves, and his wife, and his boss and 
a whole group of his fellow-agents and their em- 
ployers. 

The hero of this book is a red-blooded, 100% 
American, a “he-man” and no mollycoddle. He 
begins with the Mooney case, and goes through half 
a dozen big cases of which you have heard. His 
story is a fact-story of America from 1916 to 1920, 
and will make a bigger sensation than “The Jungle.” 
Albert Rhys Williams, author of “Lenin” and “In 
the Claws of the German Eagle,” read the MS. and 
wrote : 

‘•This is the first novel of yours that I have read 
through with real interest. It is your most timely work, 
and is bound to make a sensation. I venture tha*. you will 
have even more trouble than you had with ‘The Brass 
Check’ — in getting the books printed fast enough.” 

Single copy, 60c postpaid; three copies, $1.50; ten copies, 
$4.50. By freight or express, collect, twenty-five copies at 
40c per copy; 100 copies at 38c; 500 copies at 36c; 1,000 
copies at 35c. Single copy, cloth, $1.20 postpaid; three 
copies, $3.00; ten copies, $9.00. By freight or express, col- 
lect, twenty-five copies at 80c per copy; 100 copies at 76c; 
500 copies at 72c; 1,000 copies at 70c. 

UPTON SINCLAIR - Pasadena, California 




JIMMIE HIGGINS 


XIMMIE HIGGINS” is the fellow who does the hard 
J work in the job of waking up the workers. Jimmie hates 
war — all war — and fights against it with heart and soul. 
But war comes, and Jimmie is drawn into it, whether he will 
or no. He has many adventures — strikes, jails, munitions ex- 
plosions, draft-boards, army-camps, submarines and battles. 
“Jimmie Higgins Goes to War” at last, and when he does he 
holds back the German army and wins the battle of “Chatty 
Terry.” But then they send him into Russia to fight the Bol- 
sheviki, and there “Jimmie Higgins Votes for Democracy.” 

A picture of the American working-class movement during 
four years of world-war ; all wings of the movement, all the 
various tendencies and clashing impulses are portrayed. 
Cloth, $1,20 postpaid. 

•> 

From **The Candidate*' : I have just finished reading the first in- 
stallment of Higgins” and I am delighted with it. It is the 

beginning of a great story, a story that will be translated into many 
languages and be read by eager and interested millions all over the 
world. I feel that your art will lend itself readily to "Jimmie Hig- 
gins,” and that you will be at your best in placing this dear little 
comrade where he belongs in the Socialist movement. The opening 
story of your chapter proves that you know him intimately. So do 
I and I love him with all my heart, even as you do. He has done 
more for me than I shall ever be able to ' do for him. Almost 
anyone can be "The Candidate,” and almost anyone will do for a 
speaker, but it takes the rarest of qualities to produce a "Jimmie 
Higgins.” You are painting a superb portrait of our "Jimmie” and 
I congratulate you. EucEne V. Debs. 

From Mrs. Jack London: Jimmie Higgins is immense. He is 
real, and so are the other characters. I'm sure you rather fancy 
Comrade Dr. Service I The beginning of the narrative is delicious 
with an irresistible loving humor; and as a change comes, over it 
and the Big Medicine begins to work, one realizes by the light of 
1918, what you have undertaken to accomplish. The sure touch of 
your genius is here, Upton Sinclair, and 1 wish Jack London might 
read and enjoy. Charmian London. 

From a Socialist Artist: Jimmie Higgins' start is a master portrayal 
of that character. I have been out so long on these lecture tours 
that I can appreciate the picture. I am waiting to see how the 
story develops. It starts better than "King Coal.” Ryan Walker. 


Price, cloth, $1.20 postpaid. 

UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California 



Concerning 

The Jungle 

Not since Byron awoke one morning to find himself fam- 
ous has there been such an example of world-wide celebrity 
won in a day by a book as has come to Upton Sinclair. — New 
York Evening World. 

It is a book that does for modern industrial slavery what 
‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did for black slavery. But the work is 
done far better and more accurately in “I he Jungle” than in 
‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cahin.'*— Arthur Brisbane in the New York 
Evening Journal. 

I never expected to read a serial. I am reading ^*The Jun- 
gle’* and I should be afraid to trust myself to tell how it 
affects me.^ It is a great work. I have a feeling that you 
yourself will be dazed some day by the excitement about it. 
It is impossible that such a power should not be felt. It is so 
siipple, so true, so tragic and so human. It is so eloquent, and 
yet so exact. I must restrain myself or you may misunder- 
stand. — David Graham Phillips. 

In this fearful story the horrors of industrial slavery are 
as vividly drawn as if by lightning. It marks an epoch in 
revolutionary literature. — Eugene V. Debs. 

Mr. Heinemann isn’t a man to bungle; 

He’s published a book which is called “The Jungle.” 

It’s written by Upton Sinclair, who 
Appears to have heard a thing or two 
About Chicago and what men do 
Who live in that city — a loathsome crew. 

It’s there tha' the stockyards reek with blood, 

And the pooi man dies, as he lives, in mud ; 

The Trusts are wealthy beyond compare, 

And the bosses are all triumphant there. 

And everything rushes without a skid 
To be plunged in a hell which has lost its lid. 

For a country where things like that are done 
There’s just one remedy, only one, 

A latter-day Upton Sinclairism 
Which the rest of us know as Socialism. 

Here’s luck to the book I It will make you cower, 

For it’s written with wonderful, thrilling power. 

It grips your throat with a grip Titanic, 

And scatters shams with a force volcanic. 

Go buy the book, for I judge you need it. 

And when you have bought it, read it, read it. 

— Punch (London). 



OTHER BOOKS BY 
UPTON SINCLAIR 

KING COAL: a Novel of the Colorado coal 
country. Cloth, $1.20 postpaid. 

‘‘Clear, convincing, complete.” — Lincoln Steffens. 

“I wish that every word of it could be burned 
deep into the heart of every American.” — Adolph 
Germer. 

THE CRY FOR JUSTICE: an Anthology of 
the Literature of Social Protest, with an Intro- 
duction by Jack London, who calls it “this 
humanist Holy-book.” Thirty-two illustrations, 
891 pages. Price $1.50 cloth; $1.00 paper. 

“It should rank with the very noblest works 
of all time. You could scarcely have improved 
on its contents — it is remarkable in variety and 
scope. Buoyant, but never blatant, powerful and 
passionate, it has the spirit of a challenge and a 
battle cry.” — Louis Untermeyer. 

“You have marvelously covered the whole 
ground. The result is a book that radicals of every 
shade have long been waiting for. You have made 
one that every student of the world's thought — eco- 
nomic, philosophic, artistic — has to have.” — Reginald 
Wright Kauffman. 

SYLVIA: a Novel of the Far South. Price 
$1.20 postpaid. 

SYLVIA’S MARRIAGE: a sequel. Price 
$1.20 postpaid. 

DAMAGED GOODS: a Novel made from 
the play by Brieux. Cloth, $1.20; paper, 60 cents 
postpaid. 

PLAYS OF PROTEST: four dramas. Price 
$1.20 postpaid. 

The above prices postpaid, 
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